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Preface 





‘To deliver the Gifford Lectures is a great honour and privilege for any scholar 
working in the general field of ‘religion’, and I am deeply grateful to the Trustees 
of the Gifford Lectures for having invited me to speak in Edinburgh in the spring, 
of 1992 ~ an experience which I thoroughly enjoyed, Yet at the same time, the 
lecturer, overwhelmed by the names of his or her illustrious predecessors, is 
troubled by the question of whether ane can really do full justice to the chosen 
topic ~ in this case, a phenomenological approach to Islam. It probably seems 
preposterous to give a sweeping survey of different aspects of Islam, a religion 
‘which has been much studied, much misunderstood, and sometimes accused by 
historians of religion as being rather primitive. At the same time, however, 
scholarly study of Islam has in recent years attracted more and more people, 
spurred on by the political developments in the Muslim world and in other areas 
increasingly populated by Muslims. Needless to say, many of these political and 
sociological studies have lite interest in the ‘spiritual’ values of Islam, instead 
ranging from questions of religious authority to the position of children in 
medieval Muslim society; from Muslim responses to Western education to the 
changing role of the Sufix; from the mechanics of conversion to the formation 
and functioning of the biosphere in the Koran; and concerning the question of 
human rights and their implementation in the modern world. Indeed, it was this 
ever-growing amount of literature which made me decide to avoid lengthy and 
elaborate references and to mention in the Bibliography only works actually 
cited in the text or the notes. I beg the reader's indulgence for this way of 
handling the material. 

“The Lectures have grown out of a lifelong occupation with the languages and 
values of Islam, and from innumerable discussions with Muslim friends, whether 
highly learned and sophisticated scholars in the Muslim lands and in the 
diaspora, or simple, illiterate villagers, particularly women, in Pakistan, India 
and Turkey. They owe much to the inspiration of my academic teachers in 
Islamic Studies — Richard Hartmann, Hans Heinrich Schaeder and Ernst 
‘Kiihnel in Berlin, to mention only the most important ones ~ but even more to 
iy collaboration with Friedrich Heiler, who opened the world of the history of 
religions to me. These Lectures are dedicated to his memory, Similarly, I would 
like to thank my students in Marburg, Ankara, Bonn and Harvard, as well as my 
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friends and all those who have patiently listened to my lectures in Europe, North 
‘America and the Near and Middle East, and who have alerted me to new — 
aspects of Islamic thought, art and poetry. Iam very grateful to Dr Shams 
Anwari-Alhoseyni, Cologne, for adorning the book with his calligraphic render- 
ings of Koranie verses. 1 also express my gratitude to my ‘writing angel’, Christa 
Sadozay MA, in Cologne, who typed the manuscript, and to Mr Ivor Normand 
a, in Edinburgh, for his careful and meticulous copy-editing of the text. 

The Swedish Lutheran bishop and Islamicist, Tor Andrae, to whom we owe 
some of the most sensitive works about the Prophet Muhammad as well as about 
carly Sufism, once remarked: 


Like any movement in the realm of ideas, a religious faith has the same 
right to be judged according to its real and veritable intentions and not 
according to the way in which human weakness and meanness may 
have falsified and maimed its ideals, 

‘Trying to approach Islam with this in mind, I hope that the Lectures may help 

to clarify some of the structures underlying life and thought in Islam, Depending 

on their field of interest and specialization, readers will no doubt be able to add, 

‘umerous parallels and influences, both from Islamic sources and from other 

religions, However, when such parallels are drawn here, it is not with the 

intention of dwelling on the ‘Reste arabischen Heidenturs’ again, as does Julius 

Welthausen's classic of that name (1892); nor do I want to prove, or suggest, that 

this or that external influence has determined the development of Islam. Nobody 

denies that such influences exist in Islam; for no religion ean grow in a vacuum, 
and the religious leader, founder or prophet can only ever use the language to 
which his listeners are ~ at least to a certain extent ~ accustomed, and whose 
images and symbols they understand, Without soil, air, rain and fertilization by 
insects, no tree ~ and we may well compare religion to a ‘good tree’ (cf, Sora 

14:24) ~ could ever grow strong enough to house birds or to provide shade and 

luscious fruit to those who come close to it (as Mawlana Romt says in the story 

of Daqag! in his Mathnawt, IIL 2,005ff). But these influences are not absolute 
values: a religion takes into itself only thse ideas, customs and tendencies which 
are in one way or another compatible with its innermost essence, Furthermore, 
as every religion has an outward and inward aspect, any sentence, proposition or 
legal prescription may be understood and interpreted differently by different 
people. Age-old similes come to mind: the water takes the colour of the glass, or 
else the ‘white radiance of eternity’, the colourless Light, becomes visible only in 
its reflections in ever-changing colours. 

My aim is to point to the colourful reflections, Goethe's ‘farbiger Abglanz’; 
or, in Koranic words, to try to decipher some of the signs, or aya, which through 
their infinite variety point to the One Truth, 
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When I was teaching the history of religions at the Islamic Faculty of Divinity in 
‘Ankara in the 19508, I tried to explain to my students Rudolf Otto's distinction 
between the mpsterium tremendum and the mysterium fascinens ~ the Numen that | 
reveals itself under the aspect of awe-inspiring majesty and fascinating beauty, 
Suddenly one of the students stood up and said proudly: "But, Professor, we 
Muslims have known that for centuries. God has two aspects: His jal! ~ majesty, 
power and wrath = and His jamal = beauty, kindness and mercy,’ Ever since 
then, the idlea of approaching Islam from a phenomenological angle has been on. 
my mind, all the more because I kept finding that Islam was badly (if at all) 
represented in the few major books in this field, as though historians of religion | 
still needed the admonition of the cighteenth-century German thinker Reimarus: 
T am convinced that among those who accuse the Turkish religion of 
this or that fault, only a very few have read the Alcoran, and that alto 
among thoxe who indeed have read it, only a precious few have had the 
intention of giving the words the sound meaning of which they are 
capable. | 


For many historians of religion, Islam, a latecomer in history, is still not much | 
more than ‘a Christian heresy’, as it was repeatedly ealled for centuries until the | 
ime of Adolf von Harnack, or ele an anti-Christian, inhuman, primitive 
religion ~ ideas which one now encounters rather frequently owing to the 
political situation in the wartom Middle East and the rise of fundamentalist 
‘groups. However, the problem is how to give an accurate picture of a religion | 
that stretches from its cradle, Arabia, to the east through major parts of Asia, 
into central Chitia. and Indonesia and the Phlippiast, and to the west, oved| 
‘Turkey and part of the Balkans to North Africa and its Atlantic borders; that | 
appears in various parts of Black Africa and gains new converts in the traditional 
Christian areas such as Europe and America, partly as a result of the increasing | 
number of immigrants from the Muslim world, partly also by conversion to this 
‘or that branch of Islam, Sufism, pscudo-Sufism, or fundamentalism alike; a 
religion whose sacred script is revealed in Arabic, but whose participants have 
composed and still continue to compose innumerable works ~ theological and 
literary, catechisms and poetry, newspapers and historical studies ~ in a plethora 
of languages among which Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Urdu and Swahili boast an 
inexhaustible treasure of high and popular literature, not to mention the other 
idioms ~ with Arabic still ruling supreme in the religious sphere. Nobody can | 
follow up the ever-increasing number of publications in the various fields of 
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Islamic studies either, and thus the researcher feels handicapped and somewhat 
hopeless when trying to write about Islam, to find a structure that could do 
justice to this often maligned religion, and to embed it into the general history of 
religions. 

It is certainly possible to lear about Islam by using the vertical, that is, 
historical method, and the stady of its history is refined day by day thanks to 
documents that come to light from the enormous but barely tapped sources in 
Libraries in East and West; a hitherto overlooked inscription in a mosque in 
‘Zanaibar or a Muslim poem in a south Indian idiom can open surprising insights 
into certain historical developments, as can a completely fresh look at the very 
beginnings of Islamic civilization, 

One can also use cross-sections to attempt to categorize different aspects of 
Islam by type of religion, Here, the traditional contrast of ‘prophetic’ and 
‘mystical’ religions as elaborated by Nathan Soderblom and Friedrich Heiler 
offers itself comfortably, with Islam apparently constituting a paradigm of a 
‘prophetic’ religion which, however, is tempered by a strong strand of legalism 
‘on the one hand, and mysticism in its different forms on the other hand. One 
‘can also study it from a sociological viewpoint and look at the human condition; 
at sects and social groups; the relation between master and disciple; at trends to 
universality and to expansion by either mission or war. If one approaches it by 
applying the different concepts of the Divine, one will find as uncompromising 
monotheism which, however, sometimes tums into ‘pantheistic’ or monistic 
trends by averstressing the oneness of the Divine. 

‘Again, one may ask about its attitude towards the world ~ whether it is world 
negating, like Buddhism (an attitude that appears among the early Suis), or 
world-dominating, like mainstream normative Islam. What are its psychological 
peculiarities; and haw does the Muslim react to the encounter with the One God 
is one moved predominantly by awe, fear, hope and love, or does one simply 
feel unshakable faith and trust? 

All these approaches are valid and offer the researcher ways to understand 
fa religion, in this case Islam, somewhat better. However, more than other 
branches of scholarship, the study of religion is beset with difficulties, the most 
important one being the necessity of formulating one’s stance on the object of 
one’s research while at the same time suspending judgment, since one is 
dealing with something which, after all, constitutes the most sacred area in the 
lives of millions of people. Can one really deal with religion ~ in general or in 
its specific forms ~ as if one were dealing with any other object of study, as is 
nowadays claimed by many historians of religion? Personally, 1 wonder if a 
completely objective study of religion is possible when one respects the sphere 
of the Numinous and the feeling of the otherworldly in one’s approach, and 
realizes that one is dealing with actions, thought systems and human reactions 
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and responses to something that lies outside purely ‘scientific’ research, 

It is therefore difficult to remain distanced when dealing with religion, and 
the personal bias of the researcher cannot but be reflected in the study ~ a bias 
which, in my case, certainly leans more towards the mystical and poetical trends. 
inside Islam than towards its legalistic aspect, which, in any case, is not the topic 
dealt with here (although it would be most welcome to imerpret the refined 
Islamic legal system and its applications in a comprehensive comparative work). 

In the rare cases where historians of religion have ventured to include 
specimens of Islamic culture into their phenomenology, the lack of linguistic” 
skills is sadly visible, and the tendency to rely upon largely outdated translations 
has led to strange shifts in emphasis, such as the disproportionate use of old 
translations of Persian poetry in which the imagery of sacred intoxication and. 
‘ecstasy abounds, ‘These phenomena certainly have their place in Sufism, but 
should be viewed in relation to the ideals of mainstream Islam, 

Nevertheless, I believe that the phenomenological approach is well suited to a 
better understanding of Islam, expecially the model which Friedrich Heiler 
developed in his comprehensive study Ericheinungaformen und Ween der Religion 
(Stuttgart 1961), on whose structure 1 have modelled this book. For he tries to 
center into the heart of religion by studying first the phenomena and then deeper 
and deeper layers of human responses to the Divine until he reaches the 
innermost sacred core of each religion, the centre, the Numinous, the dau 
‘absconditus. Heiler always liked to refer to Friedrich von Hilgel’s remark that the 
spirit awakens when coming into contact with material things, That is, the 
highest spiritual experience can be triggered off by a sensual object: a flower, a 
fragrance, a cloud or a person. Islamic thinkers have always pondered the 
elation between the outward manifestations and the Essence, based on the 
Koranic words: ‘We put Our signs into the horizons and into themselves’ (Stra 
41°53). Por the Muslim, everything could serve as an aya, a sign from God, and 
the Koran repeats this truth over and over again, warning those who do not 
believe in God’s signs or who belie them. The creatures are signs; the change 
between day and night is a sign, as is the loving encounter of husband and wife; 
and miracles are signs (ef, Sara 40-19-25); they all prove that there is a living 
God who is the originator of everything, These signs are not only in the 
‘horizons’, that is, in the created universe, but also in the human souls, that is, in 
the human capacity to understand and admire; in love and human inquisitive: 
‘ness; in whatever one may feel, think, and experience. ‘The world is, as it were, 
an immense book in which those who have eyes to see and cars to hear can 
recognize God's signs and thus be guided by their contemplation to the Creator 
Himself. Sensual and spiritual levels meet through and in the signs, and by 
understanding and interpreting them one may be able to understand the Divine 
wisdom and power; one will also understand that, as the Koran proclaims 


repeatedly, God teaches by means of comparisons, parables and likenesses to 
draw the human heart beyond the external, peripheral faces of creation. 

For one has to keep in mind that spiritual aspects of life can be revealed only 
bby, means of sensual ones ~ the wind becomes visible only though the movernent 
“of the yrass, as the nineteenth-century Indo-Muslim poet Ghalib sings; the dust 
which we may sce from far in the desert hides the rider who stirs it up; and the 
foam Makes on the surface of the ocean point to the unfathomable abyss. These 
"signs are necessary, for the human heart longs to catch a glimpse of the Divine 





kiss the copy of the Koran in which God's word is written down? 

Everything can become an aya, a sign, not only the verses of the Koran which 

are called by thin very name. To he sur, ts ne the ever-hdden de abondinn 
hot the dau meats who can be found through them, He, who reveals His will 

“Wo ho hel hae pies erdiaalgatiaaea 
Bleach humankind on the right path to salvation. ‘The Muslims understood that 

“fverthing read praises the Creator with i cn fie a i the len 
© eloquence for this is the purpose for which they were created. This, the entire 
universe could be seen, as it were, in a religious light: that is why every human 
“act, even a seemingly profane one, is yet judged from religious viewpoints and 
© regulated according to the divinely revealed. Law. 

Cubic and ritual dues 100 could be interpreted. beyond their external 
"importance as signs towards something higher: prayer isthe loss of one's small 
self in communion with the Holy, or the sacrifice of one's soul before the 
® overpowering. beloved Lord; pilgrimage points to the never-ending journey of 
- the soul towards God; fasting teaches one to live on light and praise, as do the 
‘angels; and thus each and every outward ritual form could become a sign of 
"spiritual experience. But even those who see only the ‘husk’ and dutifully ffi 
ec anal Sek ear aches haves ttod andes 

themselves for the way that leads to happiness in the Hereafter, for 
surrender to God and/or His word is the meaning of the word slam, 
Likewise, symbolic actions could serve ta iiluminate certain spiricual aspects of 
Islam: hence the Prophet's casting some sand and pebbles against the enemics in 
the battle of Badr (624), upon which Sara 817 was revealed (‘You did not cast 
obedient to God can act, so to speak, through God's power, 
| ‘There is no doubt that previous religions have left thelr traces upon Islam, for 
every religion bas adapted trends and systems from earlier strata of religious life 
that seemed to express its own concems, and the colourful bushes of folk Islam 
with their often scurrilous flowers have grown from the same root as the straight 
: tree of normative Islam. The tension between the two major aspects of Islam ~ 
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the normative-legalistic and the popular, mystically tinged one ~ forms a 
constant theme in Islamic cultural history. ‘The way in which Islam has taken 
into its embrace variegated forms and strange elements, especially in the Indian 
and African contexts, is fascinating ~ as much as the normative traditionalists 
dislike these developments and regard them as contradicting the pure monathe= 
ism which is expressed and repeated thousands of time in the shakdda, the 
profession of faith, and in Sara 112, the final word of the Koran about the God 
who is One, neither begetting nor begotten, 

In both aspects, Islam knows the concepts of the sacred power ~ baraka, 
blessing power? ~ and this word will occur frequently on the following 
pages, for not only has the holy person baraka, but also the black stone of 
the Kaaba radiates it, and the copy of the Koran is filled with blessing 
power, as is the sacred Night of Might (ef. Sara g7), in which the first 
revelation took place. 

In order to give a form for a cross-section through different phenomena of 
Islam, the model used by Friedrich Heiler appeared to me most convenient and. 
clearer than that of Gerardus van der Leeuw, admirable ax his collection of 
material is, Heiler’s book and approach has been severely criticized by some 
scholars; it has alo been summarized in English with an undue emphasis on the 
Christian part of it, which resulted in a lop-sided picture that lacks the 
stupendous breadth of Heiler’s material, To offer an idea of Heller's model, t 
sive overleaf the fine summary by J. J. Waardenburg (1973) in his Classical 
Approaches to the Study of Religion, vol. 1. 

‘The model of the concentric rings may seem somewhat artifical; but, 
strangely enough, it was prefigured more than a millennium ago in the work of 
Abo'l-Husayn an-Nost (d, go7), a mystic of Baghdad, and apparently also by his 
contemporary al-Hakim at-Tirmidht’ Based on Koranic verses, Nort invented a 
ireular form which leads, as does Heiler’s model, from the external encounter of 
the sacred to the innermost core of religion, thus showing that there is no deity 
but God. His fourfold circles read as follows: 

‘The breast, sad, is connected with islam (Strm 39:22) ~ that is, in our model, 
the institutional, external element of religions. 

‘The next circle mentions the heart, galb, as the seat of man, Math’ (Sara 497): 
the heart is the organ through which true faith, the intesiorization of a mere 
external acceptance of a religious form, can be achieved; itis thus the organ for 
the spiritual aspects of religious life. 

‘The fa'ad, the inner hear, is the seat of ma'rifa, intuitive, ‘gnostic’ knowledge 
(Sora 59:11); that means that, here, the divine, immediate ‘knowledge from Us’ 
(Sara 18:65) can be realized. 

Finally, one reaches the (ubd, the innermost kernel of the heart, which is the 
seat of taultd (Sara 9:190), that is, of the experience that there is only the One 


werRoDucTION ~ 
‘who was and shall be from eternity to eternity without a companion, visible and 
tangible only when He reveals Himself to humankind. 
All the outward manifestations, the different forms of revelations, are signs. 
“The word about God is, in Ram's lovely phrase, like ‘the scent of heavenly 
_ apple trees’ (a1 VI 84). ‘The externals are as necessary as the breast to enclose the 
"mysteries of the heart, but the Essence of the Divine remains forever hidden; the 
"human being ean only seize the hem of His favour and try to find the way to 
Him through His signs. 

‘The similarity between Nas’s four circles of religious experience and 
Friedrich Heiler’s circular structure seems to indicate to me that thete is a way 


that is atleast to a certain extent legitimate for my undertaking; for, as the early 
Sufis liked to recite: 


tea ft ult day in lah shithadon 
Yadullu ‘ald annahu wedi 

In everything there is a witness to Him 
that points to the fact that He is One. 


Everything — from the stone to the dogmatic formula ~ calls out Quace super nos, 
‘Seck beyond us!’ The plurality of signs is necessary to veil the eternal One who 
is transcendent and yet ‘closer than the neck vein’ (Sra 50:16); the plurality of 
signs and the Unicity of the Divine belong together. The signs show the way into 
~ His presence, where the believer may finally leave the images behind. 

For ‘everything on earth is perishing but His Face’ (Sora 28:88). 


; 
; 
1 


1. For general surveys, see Charles J. Adams (1967), “The history of religions and 
the study of Ialam’; Willem Bijlefeld (1972), Islamic Studhies within the perspec- 
tive of the history of religions’; J. Jacques Waardenburg (1980), “Islamforschung 
aus religionrwinsenachaftlicher Sicht’; idem (1976), “Official and popular religion 
j ‘in Islaen’ lesa ayy Royster (1972), The study of Muhammad, A survey. 
of gpg Son the perspective of the history and shaomecioay of of 


o Soh ht ns ane chee rie ate 


3. Pail Nya po age eng lgnmptis .  cf, aho ab atam 
—” ateTiemidht (1958), Alfarg bayna’y-yadr we Tgalb .., ed. N. Heer. 
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1. The scorld of outer manifestations comprises three sectors: 

1) the sacred abjeet, the sacred room in which the cult takes place, 
the sacred time, in which the most important ritual is per~ 
formed, the sacred munder, by which the sacred objects, rooms, 
times, words, people are measured, the sacred ad (ite). 

2) the sacred went: (1) the spoken word: a) the word of God, the 
incantation, the name of God, the oracle, the myth, the 
legend, the prophecy, the gospel, the doctrine; b) the word to 
God, prayer in adoration, penance, praise, thanksgiving, sup- 
plication, surrender; ¢) the sacred silence; (2) the written word: 
the holy scripture. 

9) the holy maw and the holy community. All that is within the 
scope of the physically observable, visible, audible, tangible, 
Religion is not an airy spirituality, but a physical communion 
with the Divine. 

TL The first inner ring is the awrid of religious imagination, the thoughts, 
images, ideas concerning God's invisible being and visible works: 

1) the conception of God (theology), 
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2) the conception of creation (cosmology and anthropology, 
including original conditions and original sin), 

3). the conception of revelation: the intimation of the divine will 
in the proclaimed word, in history, in the soul (Christology), 

4) the conception of redemption: (1) the redeemer; (2) the object 
of redemption; (3) the road to redemption (soteriology), 

5) the fulfillment in the future or in the world to come (eschatol- 
ogy). 

IIL. ‘The second inner ring represents the world of religious experienc, i.e. 
‘what happens deep down in the soul, as opposed to the fanciful or 
in the confrontation between man and sacred objects and in the 
performance of sacred acts: 1) reverence (towards the divine in 
itself, ts holiness), a) fear, 3) faith and complete trust in God, who 
reveals himself, works, rules, loves, and helps, 4) hope, §) love, 
yearning for God, surrender to him, reciprocation of God's love. 
‘Next to these values, there are peace, joy, and the urge to share. 
‘Then there are the extraordinary religious experiences: inspira~ 
tion, sudden conversion, vocation and enlightenment, vision and 
audition, ecstasy, cardiognosis and the various extensions of 
Physical powers, such as automatic speaking and writing, speak- 
ing in foreign tongues and stigmatisation, and s0 on. 

IV. The objectce world of religion, the center of the circles, is the Divine 
Reality, which is understood through all external manifestations, 
inner notions, and experiences of the soul, in a double sense: 

1) as the Deus recelats, the God who has his face towards man, as 
absolute holiness, truth, justice, love, mercy, salvation, the 
personal God, experienced ax ‘Thou’ and ax a being of 
communion (Trinity), 

2) as the Deus ipse or absconditus, the divinity, experienced as ‘It’, as 
absolute unity. 

‘There is a correlation between the segments of the various rings: the 
physical forms of expression, thoughts, feelings, correspond finally to 
divine reality, Although that reality can never be completely expressed 
in human forms of expression, thoughts, and experiences, there is a 
certain correspondence to the divine, the analagia ents: the created being 
corresponds to the non-created divine being. 
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Sacred Aspects of Nature and 
Culture 
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INANIMATE NATURE! 


From earliest times, human beings have been impressed and often overawed by 
the phenomena of nature which they observe from day to day in their 
environment. They certainly felt awe when looking at stones, which never — 
seemed to change and which could easily be taken as signs of power and, at a 
later time perhaps, as representing eternal strengh. In the ancient Semitic 
religions, stones, in particular those of unusual shape, were regarded as filed 
with power, mana, and the fascination with stones ~ expressed: in the Old 
‘Testament by the story of Jacob and the stone of Bethel ~ has continued down 
through the ages. 
‘Turkic peoples were equally fascinated by stones and their mysterious powers: 
stories about ‘ay bebekieni ~ stones which slowly turned into children ~ are 
in Turkey, Stones are used in rain-producing ritwals (especially jade), 
and small mipyet laylart serve to indicate whether one’s intention, mya, will come 
true, whieh ix the case when the stone sticks on a flat surface such as a 
tombstone." ; 
‘Syria and Palestine, the home of the ancient Semitic stone cult, still boast 
strangeh-ahaped nes which are sometimes considered wo be resting places of 
saints, In Syria, rollstanes are supposed to give some of their ‘power! to a person 
over whose body they are rolled. To heap stones into a small hill to make a 
saint's tomb before it is enlarged into a true shrine seems common practice — 
everywhere, be it in the Near East or in the Indo- Pakistani regions.8 ; 
Mythology speaks of a rock which forms the foundation of the cosmas; of 
green colour, it liex deep under the earth and is the basis of the vertical axis that 
‘goes through the universe, whose central point on earth is the Keabe. The blade 
stone ~ a meteor ~ in the south-eastern corner of the Kaaba in Mecca is the 
point to which believers turn and which they strive to kiss during the pilgrimage, 
for, as a mystical fudth claims: “The Black Stone is God's right hand This 





stone, as legend tells, is pre-existent, and, while it was white in the beginning, it 
tuned black from the hands of sinful people who touched it year after year. 
However, this black stone, described in wonderful and fanciful images by 
pious poets, is by no means the only important stone or rock in the Muslim 
world. The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem is extremely sacred because, s0 itis 
said, all the prophets before Muhammad rested there, and the Prophet of Islam 
met with them at the beginning of his heavenly journey to perform the ritual 
prayer on this very spot. The stone beneath the actual dome is blessed by — 
‘Muhammad's footprint, and some traditions even claim that the rock hangs free 
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in the air. At the end of time, Iseafll, the archangel, will blow the trumpet that 
‘announces resurrection from this very rock. The spiritual ~ besides the historical 
~ connection between the two sacred places with stones (Mecca and Jerusalem) 
js eviclent from the poctical idea that the Kaaba comes as a bride to the Dome 
of the Rock.» 

Not only in Jerusalem can one see the imprint of the Prophet's foot, gadam 
rasal. One finds such stones in various countries, often brought home by pious 
pilgrims especially in India ~ even Emperor Akbar, otherwise rather critieal of 
Islamic traditions, welcomed the arrival of such a stone which his wife Salma 
and his aunt Gulbachan had acquired during their pilgrimage.® Often, majestic 
buildings are erected over such stones, which the faithful touch to participate in 
their baraka and then pass their hands over their body. As early as ¢. 1300, the 
reformer Ibn Taymiyya (4. 108) fought against the custom of touching a stone 
with the Prophet's footprint in Damascus, something that appeared to him as 
pure superstition, incompatible with the faith in the One God? 

Shia Muslims know of stones with the impression of "Al's foot. A centre of 
this cult is the sanctuary of Maulali (Mawla "Al on top of a steep rock near 
Hyderabad/Decean, where one ean admire an immense ‘footprint’. 

‘The importance of stones is reflected in the symbolic use of the term, Ramt 
‘compares the lover to a marble rock that reverberates with the Beloved's words 
and echoes them (0. 17,867), but even more important is Tbn Arabr's idea that 
the Prophet is a fgiar baht, a “pure stone’ on which the Divine message was 
imprinted, as it were ~ an idea that continued down through the centuries and 
Which is prominent in the theological work of Shah Waltullah of Delhi (4. 1762)." 

Stones could serve to express the aspect of Divine Weath, as in the numerous 
Koranic references to the ‘stoning’ of disobedient peoples (Sara 105: et al), In 
this connection, the ‘stoning of Satan’ is administered during the pilgrimage by 
the casting of three times seven pebbles on a certain spot near Mina, and Satan 
is always referred to as rajim, ‘stoned’, i. accursed. 

Numerous other customs are connected with stones: thus, among the Persian 
Khaksar dervishes, itis customary to bind a rather big stone on one’s stomach ~ 
the sang--gand'at, ‘stone of contentment’, which points to the suppression of 
hunger ~ for that is how the Prophet overcame his hunger? A special role is 
ascribed to gemstones, some of which were regarded as filled with baraka. Early 
Muslim scholars had a vast knowledge of mineralogy and enlarged the inherited 
Greek mineralogical works by their observations. Hence, precious and semi- 
precious stones play a considerable role in folklore and literature, 

Ic is said that the Prophet himself recommended the use of ‘aglg, agate or 
carnelian,” a stone that was plentiful in Yemen and which therefore became 
connected with the whole mystical symbolism of Yemen whence the “breath of 
the Merciful” reached the Prophet (aw no, 195), Muslims still like to wear an 
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agate ring or locket, inscribed with prayer formulas or Divine Names (among the 
Shias, often with the names Of the Panjtan}, and later Persian and Urdu poets 
have compared themselves to an ‘agig bezel which contains nothing but the 
name of the Divine Beloved. But not only believers in general like to wear such 
stones; a twelve-pointed agate (symbolizing the twelve imams of the Shia) used to 
be wor by the members of the Bektashi order of dervishes (Hacci Bektash 
Stone). 

From ancient times, it was believed that the ruby could avert illness ~ and 
indeed, in medical tradition, pulverized ruby was an ingredient of mufarri 
‘something that cheers you up’, a kind of tranquillizer = hence its connection 
with the beloved’s ruby lip, or with ruby-like red wine. A beautiful myth tells that 
ordinary pebbles, when touched by the sun, can turn into rubies after patiently 
waiting in the depth of the mines ~ an idea that came to symbolize the 
transformation of the human heart which, touched by the sun of grace, can 
mature during long periods of patience and, by ‘shedding its blood’ in suffering, 
may be transformed into a priceless jewel. 

The emerald is thought to avert evil, but also to blind serpents and dragons. 
Its green colour ~ the colour of paradise ~ gave this stone a special place in 
‘Muslim thought. Thus, according to a saying, the lawh mafflz, the Welle 
preserved Tablet on which everything is written from pre-cternity, consists of 
‘emerald; it is « true tabula smarapdina, as it is also known from medieval gnostic 
imagery. Henry Corbin, then, has followed the Sufi path which, at least 
according to some authors like Simnant (4. 1438), ends in the light af the emorald 
‘mountain: the highest station far the wayfarer who has passed through the 
blackness of mystical death."* 

‘The sight of mountains has always inspired human hearts, and mountains 
have often been regarded as seats of deities all over the world. ‘This was, of 
course, an idea impossible in Islam, all the more so because the Koran has stated 
that the mountains, though put in their places to keep the earth stable, are yet 
like clouds (Sra 27:88) and will be, in the horrors of the Day of Judgment, ‘tike 
combed wool’ (SGra 70:9). Furthermore, Mt Sinai was shattered by the manifes- 
tation of the Lord's grandeur (Sra 7:149), an event that means for Ramf that it 
‘danced’ in ecstasy (s# I 876). Mountains are, thus, nothing but signs of God's 
‘omnipresence; they prostrate themscives before God (Stra 22:18) along with all 
the other creatures, and yet the feeling that one might find more than a purely 
earthly experience on certain mountains is attested in the Islamic tradition as 
‘well ~ suffice it to think of Aba Qubays near Mecca, according to tradition the — 
first mountain on earth, which later served as a mecting place of the saints, or of 
Huseyin Ghazi near Ankara, the site of the shrine of a medieval Muslim warrior 
saint, and similar places. 

One could imagine the high mountains as a liminal area between the created 
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universe and the spacelessness of the Divine (cf. the initial oath of Sara 52); thus, 
‘Mt Qaf was thought of as a mountain encircling the whole earth, even though 
the sight of the Caucasus or, in Southern Asia, of the Himalayas has certainly 
contributed to, oF sparked off, such ideas. In antiquity, some people tried to 
{mmitate the sacred mountains, as for example in the Babylonian Ziggurat; the 
Malwiyya, the spiral minaret of Samarra in Iraq, may be the result of 
subconscious memories of this tendency. 

‘The earth was always experienced as a feminine power, and although the 
concept of "Mother Earth’ is not as outspoken in the Islamic tradition as 
clewhere, the Koranic words according to which ‘women are your fields . 
(Sara 2:293) show that the connection was a natural one, Was not Adam made 
‘of dust, the soft maternal material which was then to be enlivened by the spirit?” 
‘That is why Iblis, Satan, claimed superiority over him, as his own origin was fire. 
‘And thus, the dervishes might remind their listeners that all existence is dust 
except the Beloved ~ after all, man is created from dust (Sara 22:5 ¢t al.) and will 
recur to dust. Dust has a purifying quality: when water for the ritual ablution is 
wanting, one can perform the purification with dust, tayammum, 

‘The ancient myth of the hieros gamas, the marriage between heaven and earth 
which, as it were, preforms human marriage ~ the ‘sowing of the seed’ into the 
cearth and into the females ~ surfaces only in some cases, especially in the verse 
of Rami, who takes his imagery from the oldest strata of myths. Although he 
‘remarks that ‘the earth like the wife and the sky like the man’ are no longer of 
interest for the true seeker (0 1. 15,525), the lover may yet address the spiritual 
beloved: 





You are my heaven, Tam your earth ~ 
You alone knaw what You've put into me! 
( no. 3,038) 


Earth and dust become sanctified by contact with powerful and beloved 
people, and, humble in themselves, acquire new wealth. Sal's story about an 
amazingly fragrant piece of purifying clay, which was permeated with the scent 
of the beloved who had used it while bathing, points to this feeling, Thus, the 
dust of sacred places and of mausoleums can bring blessing: prayer beads and 
litle tablets are formed from the mud of Husayn's mausoleum in Kerbela for the 
use of pious Shiites, The Turkish poet Fuzuli (d. 1536) therefore claims with 
apparent humility: 

My poetry is not rubies or emeralds, 
my poetry is dust, but the dust of Kerbela!’? 


Dust from Kerbela and Najaf, ‘All's burial place, was deposited in some 
mausoleus of Shiite kings in India (thus in the Gol Gunbad in Golconda), just 
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as some dust from Mawlana Ram's tomb in Konya was brought to Iqbal’s 
mausoleum in Lahore because of the Indo~Muslim philosopher-poct’s deep 
veneration for the medieval Persian mystical poet. 

‘Many visitors to an Indo-Pakistani shrine will have been offered dried-up 
rose petals and dust from the sarcophagus ~ and, trusting in the sacred purity of 
this dust, hey dutifully swallow it. Indeed, the dust of saints’ ancl sayyids’ tombs 
is the true treasure that a province can boast ~ when Nadir Shah of Iran came 
to conquer Sind in 1738, the Hindu minister of the Kalhora rulers countered his 
requests for an immense indemnity by offering him a small bag containing the 
most precious thing that Sind had to offer, that is, the dust of saints and 
sayyids. 

Much more central, however, isthe role of water, for ‘We have made alive 
everything through water’ (SGra 2r:go), and, "He has sent down water from the 
sky ...” (Sea 19:17), 10 mention only two prominent Koranic statements with 
regard to water.” This water not only has the power of purifying people 
externally, but also becomes ~ as in other religious traditions ~ a fitting symbol 
for the purification of hearts. Water is constantly quaking and moving = that is, 
as Kisa thinks, its act of exalting the Lord in unison with all other creatures 

‘There are numerous sacred springs and ponds in the Islamic world ~ the 
Zamzam near the Kaaba gushed forth, as legend has it, when Hagar, left alone 
with little Isma’il, was thirsty, The well is forty-two metres deep, and its water i 
slightly salty. Most pilgrims carry some Zameam water home in special flasks to 
make the barake of the spring available to friends and family; some also dip their 
future shrouds into the well, hoping that the water's blessing power may 
surround them in the grave. According to popular tales, the water of the 
Zamvzam fills all the springs in the world during the month of Mubarram, while 
in Istanbul legend has it that some Zamzam water was used to build the dome of 
the Hagia Sophia; otherwise it would have crumbled. 

In Arabic folklore, especially in Syria and Jordan, fountains are generally 
thought to be feminine, although the type of watery fairies (nixies) known in 
European folklore seems to be absent from traditional Muslim lore, Salty 
springs, on the other hand, are regarded as male; that is why barren women 
bathe there. 

Springs are often found near the shrines of saints, and it is likely that the 
locality of many sacred places was chosen just because of the blessing of a nearby 
water course or fountain, ‘The tank near Salir Mas‘od's shrine in Bahraich is 
supposed to cure lepresy. The pond of Mangho Pir near Karachi seems to be a 
prime example of aetiological legends transforming a weird pre-Muslim sacred 
spot into a Mustim shrine, for not only is this pond clase to the dwelling-place of 
 thirteenth-century saint, but it also houses a huge number of enormous 





crocodiles whose ancestor the saint, angered for some reason, produced out of a 
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lower. The large pond at Bayexid Bistimts sanctuary in Chittagong (Bangla- 
_desh) is inhabited by uterty repellent white tortsises, and in the same area, ia 
“Sylhet, a well filled with fish forms an important part of the sanctuary. 

___, Even if one concedes the necessity for a source of water for ablutions in the 
“vicinity of a shrine-cum-mosque, in such cases ancient traditions still seem 10 
“ave survived. As far as the water for purification is concerned, its quality and 
“quantity are exactly defined by the lawyer-divines, for to enter the water means 
re-enter the primordial matter, to be purified, rejuvenated, reborn after dying 
hence, the ablution could become a truly spiritual experience for some 
"Muslims, and the theme of entering the water and being like a corpse moved 
‘only by the water's flow is frequent in mystical literature. The old Indian tale of 
ec vi ete wees Berl rnp ne cin tn Bf 
“single moment has also reached Islam: unbelievers who doubted the reality of 
‘Muhammad’ nightly journey were instructed in a similar way. The best-known 
“example is the tale of the Egyptian Sufi master Dashyo, who had the Sultan 
“bend his head into a bow! of water so that he immediately lived through an 
“entire life story." 

‘One should not shy away from water ~ it is, after all, its duty, indeed its 
pleasure, to purify the dirty, as Rami emphasized time and again: the water of 
"Grace waits for the sinner. The life-bestowing quality of water led almost 
“naturally to the concept of the Water of Life, the goal of the seckers, far away 
_ near the mama’ al-balrayn, the ‘meeting place of the two oceans’, as is understood 
"from Sora 18:60, 61. The Water of Life is found, like a green fountain, in the 
- deepest gorges of the dark land, and only Khidr, the prophet-saint, ean lead the 
-secker there, while even great heroes such as Alexander missed the blessed 
fountain and failed 10 achieve immorality. 

"The earth is supposed to rest on water, the all-surrounding ocean, but the 
Koran also speaks several times of the ocean on which boats travel (thus Sara 
~ 14232) and of its dangers for travellers (thus Sra 17:67), who remember the Lord 
‘only during the horrors of their journey. One also finds the comparison of the 
world with foam-flecks (Sara 19:17), and in another Koranic verse it is stated that 
"the world is ‘decked out fair (Sara 3:14). Prom this point, it was easy forthe Sufs 
to see the created universe as small, pretty foam-flecks in the immense, 
fhthomless ocean of God ~ mystics in all religious traditions know this image, 
_ especially those with ‘pantheistic’ tendencies, Are not waves and foam periph- 
"eral, surfacing for a single moment from the abyss, only to return into it? Romi 
has described this vision: 

‘The ocean billowed, and lot 
i Eternal wisdom appeared 
And cast a voice and cried out ~ 
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‘That was how it was and became ~ 
‘The ocean was filled with foam 
and every fleck of this foam 
Produced a figure like this ‘ 
and was a body like that, 
‘And every body-shaped flock 
that heard a sign from the sea, 
It melted and then returned 
into the ocean of soul... 
(0 no, 649) 


‘The journey of the fragile boat, that is ‘man’, which will be shattered by the 
‘wave of the pre-cternal Covenant, appears time and again in mystical imagery. 
‘Many Sufis, especially those writing in later times, were well aware that there is 
only one real existence which we experience in different states of aggregate: 
‘water, ice, droplet and rain are all the same, for water, being without a form of 
its own, can accept and produce every form, 

“The image of the ocean for God (or, in poetry, for Lave, which may even be 
an ‘ocean of fire’) is generally valid, but the Prophet too has been called an 
ocean in which the Koran constitutes the precious pearl.” More frequent, 
however, is the combination of the Prophet with the rain, 

For rain was sent down to quicken the dead earth (S0ra 41:39), and itis still 
called ralmat, ‘mercy’, in some areas of the Turkish and Persian world, Thus it 
was easy to find crou-relations between the ‘rain of mercy” and him who is 
called in the Koran rafmatan &° tlamtn, “Mercy for the Worlds’ (Sra 21:107), 
Muhammad himself, as Abo Hafy ‘Omar as-Suhrawardi tells in his ‘Asif al 
ma’érf, was fond of the precious rain, and ‘used to turn to the rain to accept 
blessings from it and said, “One that was stil recently near his Lord"’!" 

‘Was the Prophet, sent with a life-bestowing message to his compatriots, Hot 
comparable to the blessing, fertilizing rain? This thought inspired some of the 
finest poems in his honour, especially in the Eastern Islamic world. The Sindhi 
mystical poet, Shah ‘Abdul Lagif (d. 1752), devoted his Sw Sarang to him, 
ingeniously blending the description of the parched land that longs for rain with 
the hope for the arrival of the beloved Prophet, who appears as the rain-cloud 
that stretches from Istanbul to Delhi and even further. A century later, Mirza 
Ghalib in Dethi (. 1869) composed a Persian matinact about “The Pearl-carrying. 
Cloud’, ic, the Prophet, and towards the end of the nineteenth century Mubsin 
‘Kakorawt (4. 1905) sang his famous Urdu ode in honour of the Prophet, skilfully 
blending the theme of the cloud and the ‘rain of mercy’ with time-honoured 
indigenous Indian rain poetry.”® 

But rain has yet another aspect to it. It comes from the ocean, rises, 
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‘evaporating, to the sky, condenses again in the clouds and returns finally to the 
‘ocean to be united with its original source or else, as was popularly thought, 10 
become a pearl enshrined by a pure oyster. ‘The latter is often connected with 
‘the April rain, and to this day in parts of Turkey drops of Apsil rain are carefully 
eollected and preserved for healing purposes. In medieval times, artisans 


As is natural in areas where droughts are frequent and rain is a real blessing, 
the custom of istixga, the prayer for rain, is found from the earliest days of Islam; 
in such cases, the community of believers went out of the town in shabby clothes 
10 implore Divine help, Many stories of saintly people who, in some way or 
another (sometimes even by threatening God), were able to bring down the 
heavenly water reflect the important role of the ixtiaga, 

‘One has, however, to distinguish between the blewing, fertilizing rain and the 
dangerous sayi, the torrent or flash flood. The Koran says; “Evil is the rain of 
those who have been wamed’ (Stra 26:173), for the Divine wrath ean devastate 
their hearts as a rainstorm ruins the fruits in the orchards. It was the Baghdadian 
‘Sufi Abo’l-Husayn an-Nort (d. 907) who ~ probably for the first time in Arabic 
literature = beautifully described the two kinds of spiritual rain which can 
descend upon the human heart's garden either to quicken it or to destroy it in 
the form of terrible hail (Stra 24:43)."" 

‘Most obvious is the danger posed by water, of course, in the deluge which, as 
is said, began by an overboiling kettle in Kula and which destroyed all sinful 
people, while the Ark was taken to heaven (Sora 29:14). The term baly in the 
Koranic revelation can be interpreted as ‘ocean’ but also as a ‘large river’ such 
as the Nile; and the Nile = connected with the story of Moses ~ as well ax the 
‘Tigris (owing to its situation as the river on which the capital Baghdad was built 
in the mid-eighth century) are the rivers most frequently mentioned by later 
authors. Does the ‘Tigris not consist of the tears which Iraq shed after the death 
of the last Abbasid caliph at the hands of the Mongols in 1258? Thus asks a 
fourteenth-<century Persian poet,” while Khaganl, two centuries earlier, had 
interpreted the mighty river as tears of mourning for the once glorious Lakhmid 
kingdom of which only the ruins of Seleukia-Ktesiphon were left" 

However, besides this half-realistic use of the river-imagery, rivers also 
acquired a symbolic meaning, The Shiite theologian Kulaynt in the tenth 
century seems to have been the first to use the comparison of the Prophet with 
a mighty river. It is remarkable that Goethe, eight centuries later in Germany 
‘and, of course, unaware of this early Arabic text, symbolized Muhammad as a 
river which, springing from a small, fresh and refreshing fountain, steadily grows 
‘and, by carrying with him whatever comes into his way — small brooks, rivulets 
and rivers ~ brings them home to the father, the all-embracing ocean. Iqbal 
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(d. 1938), the Indo-Muslim philosopher-poet, admired Goethe's intuitive under= 
standing of the dynamics of prophethood. He translated (very freely, to be sure) 
the German poem into Peran. Later, he even assumed the pen name Zindarad, 
‘Living Stream’, to point to his close connection with the spirit of prophetic 
inspiration.*8 

Rivers can also become signs of Divine activity. One of the finest expressions 
of this feeling is the Sindhi poet Qadt Qadan's (4. 1551) verse: 


When the Indus is in spate then the canals overflow. 
‘Thus the love of my Beloved is too mighty for my soul 


For the human heart is too narrow to contain all the blewing water of the Divine 
grace and love. 

Rivers, so it is understood, are not only this-worldly: Paradise is described in 
the Koran at several points (Sara 48:17 et al.) as ‘gardens under which rivers 
flow’. The cooling, purifying quality of limpid water is part and parcel of eternal 
beatitude, and Yunus Emre (4, 121) rightly sings that the rivers in Paradise 
repeat the name of God in an uninterrupted litany (see below, p, 238), 

‘Sometimes, four paradisiacal rivers are mentioned, and the structure of many 
gardens, expecially those surrounding a mausoleum or a kiosk, reflects with its 
four canaly the arrangement in the hoped-for Paradise, in which rivers’ or 
fountains like Aawthar and salsabt! will refresh the blessed. 

Water in its different manifestations appears ~ with only a few exceptions, 
such as the deluge ~ as blessing power; fire, however, is generally charged with 
negative power. The word ‘fire’, used so frequently in the Koran, denotes almost 
without exception the Hellfire. To be sure, God can transform the burning pyre 
into a rose-garden, as he did for Abraham, for whom fire became ‘cool and 
pleasant’ (Sara 21:69) when Nimrod had cast him into it; but burning is utterly 
painful, be it real burning in Hell or burning in the fire of separation, of 
unrequited love, which appears to the longing lover worse than Hellfire, And 
yet, this burning is necessary for the heart's purification (see below, p, 95). 
Perhaps some subconscious reminiscences of the Zoroastrian fire cult added to 
the dangerous aspect of fire in Ishun ~ did not Ibits boast of his Fiery origin as a 
proof of his superiority over Adam? Later poets would sometimes claim that 
their hearts were burning in love more than the great fire temples of ancient 
Iran, while folk poets compared their hearts to the potter’s kiln which does not 
reveal the fire that rages inside. | 

However, despite allusions to Hell, fire also has its positive qualities, It gains 
its specific place by the Divine manifestation through the burning bush on Mt 
Sinai, This was a wholesome fire, and later poets have tended to compare the 
red tulip that looks indeed like a flame to the fire on the sacred mountain. 

Another expression of the Divine aspect of fire is the frequently-used image of 
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the ‘iron in fire’, a symbol well known in both the Christian and the Indian 
traditions. Ramt explains the ana’/-¢ngg, ‘I am the Truth’ (= I am God) of the 
martyr mystic al-Hallaj (d. 922) by comparing him to a piece of iron in the fire: 
the red, glowing iron calls out ‘I am fire’, and yet its substance is still iron, not 
fire (at IL 1.94711), For no absolute union between man and God is possible as 
long as the material, bodily aspects of the creature persist. 
A different use of fire occurs in al-Hallaj’s story of the moth which, slowly 
“approaching the candle, first sees its light, then feels its heat and finally 
- immolates itself in the flame, to assume complete identification (sce below, p. 2). 
- Buri it not so ~as a later poet asks ~ that the moth knows no difference between 
_ the candle of the Kaaba and that of the idol temple? The end of the road is, in 
either case, complete annihilation. 

Candles are lighted in mausoleums and shrines and used during festive nights 
_in honour of a saint. In Turkey, Muslims used to celebrate Aandi, ‘candle’, that 
_ is the nights of major feasts such as the Prophet's birthday or of his heavenly 
_ journey, and the mosques are decorated with artistically illuminated signs and 
“inscriptions, These, formerty of live candles, have now of course been replaced 
by electric bulbs, and thus the modern woman whe formerly might have placed 
aie open yader kp pened ot eae 
sain’ shrine oF the mosque. 

Other fiery manifestations of power and ‘signs of God” are thunderstorms, 
“lightning (Sara go:2g) and thunder. The Koran states (Sora 13:13) that ‘the 
thunder praises Him’, while for fbn ‘Aras, lighting is» manitenaton of the 

Divine Essence. Hence, Divine "Flashes’ are symbolized from early times ax 
‘lightningy’ during which the wayfarer may proceed a litte bit, while in the 
intervals the road is dark and it is not possible to walk ~ an idea derived from 
Sra 2:20, Dangerous as the lightning is, it nevertheless releases the element of 
fire inherent (according to ancient physiology) in the straw as in other things ~ 
thus, itis similar to the fire that immolates the moth which it thereby helps to 
achieve release from the material world. These ideas, however, belong on the 
whole to a later development in Islamic thought.” 

Much older is the rate of the wind, which comes as a promise of His Mercy 
{Sora 7:57) because it announces the arrival of rain. The gentle wind carried 
Solomon's throne (ef. Sara g4:12), but the icy wind, sana, destroyed the 
disobedient cities of 'Ad and Thamud (S0ra 69:6 et al). Thus, the term saryar 
becomes a cipher for any destructive power, Many later poets in the Persianate 
world would boast that the scratching of their pen was like sara to destroy their 
patran’s enemies, while others, less boastful, would see the two aspects of God's 
activity, the manifestations of His jamal, kindness and beauty, and His jaa, 
majesty and wrath, in the two aspects of the wind which destroys the infidels and 
yet is a humble servant to the prophet Solomon. 
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‘One aspect of the kindly wind is the southern or eastern breeze, called nafas 
ar-rafman, ‘the breath of the Merciful’, which reached the Prophet from Yemen, 
carrying the fragrance of Uways al-Qarant's piety, as formerly a breeze brought 
the healing scent of Yasuf's shirt to his blind father Jacob (ef. Sara 12:94), 

‘God is the light of the heavens and of the earth’ (Sara 24°35), Thus states the 
Koran in the Light Verse, and the Scripture emphasizes time and again that 
God leads people from the darkness to the light, min az~uhumat ila” n-ntr, 

Light plays a central role in virtually all religious traditions, and the concept 
of the light which im itself is too radiantly evident to be perceived by the weak 
human eyes has clear Koranic sanction.® In the early days of Koranic 
interpretation, scholars believed that Muhammad was intended as the ‘niche’ of 
which the Light Verse speaks, as the Divine light radiates through him, and 
again, the Koran had called him sir) mot, ‘a shining lamp’ (Sara 93:46). As 
such, he is charged with leading people from the darkness of infidelity and error 
towards the light. One of the prayers transmitted from him is therefore, not 
surprisingly, « prayer for light: 

© God, set light in my heart and light in my tomb and light before me, 
and light behind me; light on my right hand and light on my left; light 
above me and light below me; light in my sight and tight in my 
perception; light in my countenance and light in my flesh; light in my 
blood and light in my bones. Increase to me light and give me light, and 
appoint for me light and give me more light. Give me more light! 


‘This prayer has been repeated by the pious for many centuries. 

‘At a rather early stage, Muhammad himself was surrounded with light or 
even transformed into a luminous being: the light of prophethood was inherited 
through the previous prophets and shone on his father's forehead when the 
Prophet was begotten, In the Shia tradition, this light is continued through the 
imams. Small wonder, then, that Muhammad's birth was marked by himinous 
appearances, and later stories and poems have never failed to describe the light 
that radiated from Mecca to the castles of Bostra in Syria ~ the luminous birth 
and/or epiphany of the founder of a religion is a well-known theme in religious 
history (ef. the birth of Zoroaster, the Buddha, o Jems). For light is the Divine 
sign that transforms the tenebrae of worldly life. 

But not only the birth of the Prophet happened with manifestations of tight; 
‘even more importantly, the night when the Koran was revealed first, the laylat al 
gdr (Sora 97), was regarded as filled with light. Pious Muslims still hope to be 
blessed with the vision of this light, which indicated the appearance of the last, 
all-encompassing revelation. 

‘As for the Prophet, numerous myths grew around his luminous being: his 
light was the first thing that God created, and mystics have embellished the 
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; 

concept of the pre-eternal Muhammad as a column of light with ever more 

‘fanciful and surprising details which are reflected in mystical songs even in 
* 

‘The symbolism of light is widely used, yet in one case even a whole 
philosophy of light was developed by a Muslim thinker, ‘This is the so-called 
“Whnat at-idvag, the Philosophy of Ilumination by Shihabuddin as-Suhrawardh, 
“who had to pay with his life for his daring theories (he was killed in 1191) 
"According to him, ‘existence is tight’, and this light is brought to human beings 
“through innumerable ranges of angelic beings. Man's duty is to return from the 
“dark well in the ‘western exile? where he is imprisoned by matter to the Orient 
‘of Lights, and his future fate will be determined by the degree of illurination 
“that he has acquired during his life.” 

But this search, the quest for more and more light, is central not only in 
Suhrawardt's illuminist philosophy; rather, the Koranic statement that man 
should come from the tenebrac to light led certain Sufi masters to elaborate a 
“theory of the development of the human soul so that an individual, during long 
ascetic preparations, may grow into a true “man of ight’ whose heart is an 
‘unstained mirror to reflect the Divine light and reveal it to others. Henry Gorbin 
"has described this process lucidly in his study on Lhomme de lumiére dans le soufisme 
‘nanien (1972). The equation God = light, based on Stra 24:95, was natural for 
‘Muslims, but it was a novel interpretation of this fact when Iqbal applied it not 
to God's ubiquity but to the fact that the velocity of light is the absolute measure 
in our worlds! 

f ‘The central role of the concept of ‘light’ can also be gauged from the 
_ considerable number of religious works whose titles allude to light and luminos- 
“ity, beginning from collections of fadwh such as $aghAnt's Masharig al-ancar, 

‘Rising points of the lights’ or Baghawt's Masabih as-suma, “The lamps of the 
‘sunna’ to mystical works like Sarraj’s Kita o/-hona’, Book of the Brilliant Sparks’, 
‘raqr’s Lama’at, *Glitterings’ and Jamt’s Lawd'ih ‘Flashes’ ~ each of them, and 
many more, intended to offer a small fraction of the Divine or the Prophetic 
"light to guide their readers in the darkness of this world. 

‘The most evident manifestation of the all-embracing and permeating light is 
"the sun; but the sun, like the other heavenly bodies, belongs to the afitin (Sara 
6:76), ‘those that set, to whom Abraham turned first until he understood that 
"one should worship not these transient powers but rather their Creator, as Sara 
"41°37 warns people ‘not to fall down before the sun and the moon’ but before 
"Him whose signs they are. Islam clearly broke with any previous solar religion, 
and the order of the ritual prayer takes great care to have the morning prayer 
_ performed before sunrise and the evening prayer after sunset lest any connection 
with sun-worship be imagined (and yet their timing perfectly fits into the cosmic 
Bphvcin Tere withthe soar yar anc ov repecsment by 4 bar Year 
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underlines this new orientation, Nevertheless, the sun’s role as a symbol for the 
radiance of the Divine or of the Prophet is evident. The hadith has Muhammad 
say: ‘Tam the sun, and my companions are like stars’ (4 no. 44) ~ guiding stars 
for those who will ive afier the sun has set, And in another hadith he is credited 
with claiming: “The hatred of the bats is the proof that 1 am the sun’ = the 
contrast of the nightly bats, enemies of the sun and of the true faith, was often 
laborated, for example in Subrawardl Maqtal’s delightful Persian fables. 

‘The Prophet's connection with the sun becomes particularly clear in the later 
interpretation of the beginning of Sara 93, ‘By the morning light", which was 
understood ax pointing w the Prophet, It was perhaps Sana’t (d. 1131) who: 
invented or at least popularized this equation in his long poetical gaslda about 
this Koranie chapter.% The ‘morning light’ seemed 10 refer to the Prophet's 
radiant cheek, while the Divine Oath “By the Night! (Sora 92) was taken to 
mean the Prophet's black hair. 

‘Asa symbol of God, the sun manifests both majesty and beauty; it illuminates 
the world and makes fruits mature, but were it to draw closer it would destroy: 
everything by its fire, as Roms says, warning his disciple to avoid the ‘naked sun’ 
(aL xg), 

‘More important for Islamic life than the sun, however, is the moon, the 
Juminary that indicates the time, Did not the Prophet's finger split the moon, as 
Sara 54:1 was interpreted? And it was this miracle that induced the Indian king 
Shakravarti Farmad to embrace Islam, as the Indo-Muslim legend proudly 
tells 

‘The moon is the symbol of beauty, and to compare one’s beloved to the 
radiant moon is the highest praise that one can bestow upon him or her, For 
‘whether it is the badr, the full moon, or the Ailal, the slim crescent = the moon 
conveys joy, To this day, Muslims say a litte prayer or poem when they see the 
‘crescent for the first time; on this occasion, they like to look at a beautiful person 
or something made of gold and to utter blewings in the hope that the whole 
month may be beautiful. Its told that the great Indian Sufi Nigamuddin Avliya 
used to place his head on his mother’s feet when the crescent appeared in the” 
sky, our of reverence for both the luminary and the pious mother. Poets: have 
composed innumerable verses on the occasion of the new moon, in particular at 
the end of the fasting month, and one could easily fil « lengthy article with the 
delightful (but sometimes also tasteless) comparisons which they have invented. | 
‘Thus, for Iqbal, the crescent serves as a model of the believer who ‘seratches his 
food out of his own side’ to grow slowly into a radiant full moon, that is, the 
person who does not humiliate himself by begging or asking others for help, 

{It was easy to find connections between the moon and the Arabic alphabet. 
‘The twenty-eight letters of the alphabet seemed to correspond to the twenty= 
cight days of the lunar month. And does not the Koran mention twenty-cight 
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‘prophets before Muhammad by name, so that he is, as it were, the completion of 
the lunar eycle? Indeed, one of his names, Taha (Sora 20:1), has the numerical 
‘Value of fourteen, the number of the full moon. 

While the moon isa symbol of human beauty, it can also be taken as a 
‘symbol of the unattainable Divine beauty which is reflected everywhere: the 
‘waditional East Asian saying about the moon that is reflected in every kind of 
“water has also found its way into the Islamic tradition. ‘Thus, in one of Ramt's 
finest poems: 





You seek Him high in His heaven — 
He shines lke the moon in a lake, 
But if you enter the water, 
up to the sky He will flee ... 
(0 no. goo) 


‘Some mysticallysinclined Turks even found a connection between the words 
“Allah, hil ‘crescent’ and lla "clip', all of which consist of the same letters acti 
“and seem therefore mysteriously intereonnected. 
‘The stars, although belonging to the afin, ‘those that set’, can serve as signs 
for mankind (Sora 6:97); they too prostrate before the Lord ~ ‘and the star and 
‘the tree prostrate both’ (Sara 55:6), ‘The importance of the “sar’ as a mystical 
“sign can be understood from the beginning of Sara 5g, ‘By the Star!” 
"The stars as guiding signs gained extreme practical importance in navigation, 
id inspired mathematical and astronomical works in the early centuries of 
“Islam. The great number of astronomical terms in Western languages which are 
rived from the Arabic prove the leading role of Muslim astronomers, Among 
‘the stars that were particularly important were the polar star and Suhayl, 
Canopus, and the Pleiades, as well ax Una Major, which often appear in 
literature, ‘The Koran speaks also of shooting stars, shihad, which serve to shy 
‘away the devils when they try to enter the heavenly precincts (Stra 72:8-g). 
Astronomy went along with astrology, and the properties of the zodiacal signs 
{as they were known from classical antiquity as well as from Oriental lore) were 
“taken over and elaborated by Muslim scientists. Nigimi’s (d. 1209) Persian epos 
"Haft Paykar, “The Seven Pictures’ or ‘Beauties’, is the best example of the feeling 
“that everything is bound in secret connections ~ stars and days, fragrances and 
“colours. Those who had eyes to see could read the seript of the stars in the sky, 
_as Najmuddin Kubra (d. 1220/1) informs his readers, and astrological predictions 
“were an integral part of culture. Thus arose the use of astrologically suitable 
“names for children, a custom still practised in parts of Muslim India, for 
“example, Indeed, it is often difficult to understand the different layers of Islamic 
poetry or mystical works without a certain knowledge of astrological traditions, 
“and complicated treaties such as Muhammad Ghawh Gwalior (1562) 
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Java thon, The Five Jowe’, print to astounding cros-relcons volving 
almow every ‘sign’ inthe anivene. The ancient tration of interpreting the 
planes - Jupiter as the great fortune, Saturn asthe (Hindu) doorkeeper ofthe 
sky, Vers a the delightfial musician, ete. ~ wan used by artists at many medieval 
Mure courts There ib 0 dearth of asologicalreprentations on mea 
‘veweh, expecially on meta. 

Autrology, a i wan pracined by the greatest Mush scientists such as al 
Birand (d. 1048), ollered believers another proof that everything was part of 
coneve harmony - pevided that ne could read the signs. But when it came to 
the sky il, te ancient ea that thin was the dwelling place ofthe High God 
‘ould not be mainained. The shy is clearly « symbol pointing to Divine 
trarscendence, because Gods the reno ofthe seven avers and of the earth, 
ane, the Throne Vere (Sra 23) atte, ‘His Throne encompass heavens 
ad earth’ The heaven is, tke everything else, obedient to God's onde, 
tending down before His Majeny. And ye, one finds complints about the 
tering ypheres, and Muslims yem to jin, at times, the remarks of their 
predecewor in Iran and ancient Arabia for whor the tring wheel ofthe sky 
was connected with cruel Fae (ee below, p $2 

ght ane dartzespredce kun. Here, agin, one enters a vst el of 
research. The combinadon ofthe erent sus with colour, as found in Nats 
oem, st rare ~ as Saturn ithe as of the then ww planets ands colour i 
tack, there is clour beyond bc” The ines appearances which the Sul 
‘ray encour on hi spiritual path are again fren, and wo are he seven enous 
which are observed in ential vidos in difirent sumens® One thing, 
‘however, ix clear: green is always connected with Paradise and positive spititual 
things, and these who are clad in green, the aahepis of Persian writings, are 
angel or saints, This + why, in Egypt, Musims would put green ene 
rau ombxiones t sould foreshadow Paradise. Green is abo the cout of 
the Prophet, and his descendants would wear a green urban Ts, green omy 
const, for example, in Simin sytem, the eternal beatude which, 
smanieed in the emerald mountain, fis behind the black, i 

Dark blue isthe ascetic olor, the colour of mourning: Red is connected 
with file, health and blo itis the colour of the bridal veil that seers 1 
‘uaranie fertility, andi wed a an apsiropaic colour, Red wine, ab wel as fie 
(in its positive aspects) and the red rose, all point to the Divine Glory, as itis wai 
that the ni far, the cloak of Divine Glory, radiant red, 4 

Yelhvw points to weak 2 the weak yelow straw and the pale lover lack 
fire and le-giing blood: in is honeycokoared hue, yelow was wed fr the 
ress ofthe Jews during the Middle Ages. : 

Aull study ofthe colour symbol of the Sufi garments i sil required, Red 
‘was prefered by the Badawiyya in Egypt, green by the Qaditivyn, and the 
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‘Chishtis in India donned a frock whose hue varied between cinnamon and rosy- 
yellowish. Whether some masters wore cloaks in the colour that corresponded to 
the colours that they had seen in their visionary experiences is an open question, 
but it seems probable” But in any case, all the different colours are only 
rellections of the invisible Divine light which needs certain means to become 
visible ~ in the sidghat Allah (Sora 2:198), ‘the colouring of God’, the multicol- 
‘oured phenomena return to their original ‘one-colouretiness’, a term used by 
Sufis for the last stage of unification. 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS 


‘The Tree of Life is a concept known from ancient times, for the tree is rooted in 
the earth and reaches the sky, thus belonging to both spheres, as does the human 
being, ‘The feeling that life power manifests itself in the growth of a tree, that 
eaves miraculously sprout out of bare twigs and fruits mature year after year in 
cyclical renewal, has impressed and astounded humanity through the ages. 
Hence, the tree could become a symbol of everything good and useful, and the 
Koran states, for this reason, that ‘a good word is like a good tree’ (Sara 14:24). 

‘Trees are often found near saints’ tombs: the amazing number of trees 
connected with the name of ‘Abdul Qadir Gilant in Sind was mentioned by 
Richard Burton and others Visitors frequently use such trees to remind the 
saint of their wishes and vows by hanging rags ~ sometimes shaped like minute 
cradles ~ on their branches or, as for example in Gazurgah near Herat, driving 
‘a nail into the tree's trunk. 

tis natural that Paradise, as an eternal garden, should boast its very special 
trees, such as the 'Tutia, whose name is developed from the greeting ‘Happiness’ 
taba, to those pious people who believe (Sara 1:29); that is, the Tuba tree is the 
personified promise of eternal bliss that one hopes for in Paradise. Likewise, the 
boundaries of the created universe are marked by the Sidra tree, mentioned in 
Sara 54:14 ~ the ‘Lote tree of the farthest boundary’, which defines the limit of 
anything imaginable; and it is at this very Sidra tree where, according to legend, 
even the mighty Gabriel had to stay back during the Prophet's heavenly journey 
while the Prophet himself was blessed with reaching the immediate Divine 
Presence beyond Where and How, 

‘Thinkers and mystics could imagine the whole universe as a tree and spoke, 
as did Ibn ‘Arab, of the shajvat abstawn, the “tree of existence’, a tree on which 
‘man is the last, most precious fruit. On the other hand, Bayezid Bistam, in his 
mystical light, saw the ‘tree of Unity’, and Aba'-Husayn an-Nari, at about the 
same time, envisaged the ‘tree of gnosis’, ma vif." 

‘A detailed account of the ‘tree of the fatwetea’, the ‘manly virtue’ as embodied 
in later futmewa sodalities, is given in a fifteenth-century Turkish work: the 
trunk of this tree, under which the exemplary young hero lives, is ‘doing good’; 
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its branches are honesty; its leaves proper etiquette and restraint; its roots the 
words of the profession of faith; its fruits gnosis, me'nfa, and the company of the 
saints; and it is watered by God's mercy. 

‘This is reminiscent of the Sufi shajra, the “family tree" that shows the disciples 
their spiritual ancestry, leading back to the Prophet: drawings ~ often of 
‘enormous size ~ symbolize the continuous flow of Divine guidance through the 
past generations, branching out into various directions, 

Some thinkers embellished the image of the ‘tree of the world’ poetically. 
Probably nobody has used the image of the tree for different types of humans: 
more frequently and extensively than the Ismaili philosopherspoet Nagin 
Khusraw (4. after 1072), for whom almost everything created turned into a “tree's 


You may think, clever man, this world’s a lovely tree 
Whose tasty, fragrant fruits are the intelligent ... 


"The body is a tree, its fruit is reason; lies and ruse | 
are straw and thorns ... 


‘The clase connection between the tree and life, and especially spiritual life, iy 
‘beautifully expressed in the judith according to which the peryon who performs 
the dhidy, the recollection of God, is like a green tree amid dry trees ~ a likeness 
‘which makes the Muslim reader think immediately of dry wood as fuel for Hell, 
as itis alluded to in the Koranic curve on Abd Lahab's wife, ‘the carrier of fuel 
wood! (Sara 11135). Thus Ror sings in one of his quatrains: 

When the spring breeze of Love begins to blow — 
every twig that’s not dry begins to move in dance! 


For: Lave. cen. mee anly she leing benachen, cele thn:dead.ep ig cwrenal 
unmoved and are destined wo become kindling for Hellfire. 

‘The Tree of Life, whose branches are the Divine Names, is rooted in the 
Divine Presence; or else, the profession of faith can be seen as a tree whose outer | 
‘ind, formed by the negation 4, is pure negativity, and whose sap flows through 
the A, the last and exsential letter of Allah (sce Figure, p. 19) (a IV 318aff). 

In addition, not only the created universe but also God Himself can be 
symbolized through a tree: poets, especially in the Indo~Pakistani areas, sang of 
the tree ‘God’. Qadt Qadan in Sind (qd. 1551) sees the Divine Beloved as a 
banyan tree whose innumerable air roots seem to hide the fact that the tree in. 
reality is only one (as the phenomena hide the Divine Unity), while Sultan Baha 
in the Panjab (d. 1692) sings of God as the jasmine tree that grows in his heart, 
watered by the constant repetition of the profession of faith until His fragrance 
permeates his entire being.*® 
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‘The shahada, centred on the essential letter A, with the Mt as the “outer rind’ 


Hence comes the idea encountered in popular traditions, for example, that to 
plant a tree on someone's grave not only has a practical aspect to it but is also 
thought to lessen the punishment in the grave and console the dead person, The 
baraka of a tree can be transferred by touching it or, in certain places, by 
creeping under a low-bent tree of its strangely-shaped branches; a very typical 
tree of this kind can be seen near a shrine in Uech (southern Panjab), 

Parts of the tree carry the same baraka ax does the whole tree, be it its leaves 
Or its twigy. The custom of beating people ~ in jest or earnest ~ with fresh twigs 
is basically an old fertiliry ite, which conveys some of the tree's life power. It was 
practised in medieval Egypt when the jester, ‘tt al-malmal, jokingly beat the 
spectators when the makmal on which the cover of the Kaaba was carried to 
‘Mecca was paraded in grand style through the streets of Cairo; similar customs 
can be observed during the Mubarram processions in Hyderabad/Deccan, 

‘The tree’s blessing power is also preserved in the wreath. The custom of 
garlanding pilgrims returnnig from Mecca or honoured guests is a faint 
reflection of this feeling of the tree’s haraka, as is the garlanding of saints’ tombs; 
every visitor to major shrines in the subcontinent knows of the numerous litle 
shops that sell flowers and wreaths near the entrance to the sacred places, 

Not only does the tree in general bear the flow of vital power, but also specific 
trees or their twigs play a role in folklore and literature. Sometimes the berake of 
such trees is ascribed to the fact that they had grown out of the mica, the 
toothpick of a saint which he threw away and which took root to grow into a 
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powerful tree. A good example isthe Junayai shrine in Gulbarga/Deccan, 

‘On a Koran basis, tis the date palm which has a special relation with life: 
the Koranic account of Mary's labour (Sara 19-29ff) tells that the Virgin, during 
hee birth pangs, grasped the trunk of a dried-up palm tree, which showered 
dates upon her as a Divine sign of the Prophet to be born. (The idea has inspired 
Paul Valéry’s beautiful poem La pale) The Arabs love date palms, and dates 
‘were and are used in several dishes prepared for religious purposes, such as the 
twelve dates in the fale prepared for feasts in the fatauwe sodalitis.# Another 
‘important tradition in the Tals of the Pryphats points to the idea that fig trees are 
protected and should not be burnt, as the fig tree offered its leaves to cover 
‘Adam's and Eve's shame after the Fall, And did not God swear in the Koran 
(Sora 95:1) ‘By the the fig and the olive"? The olive is even more prominent in 
the Koran, not only in the Divine Oaths but also ax the mysterious tre, ‘neither 
‘eastern nor western’ (Stra 24:35), whose oil shines even without being touched | 
by fire. The eypress is called ‘fee’ and reminds Persian and Turkish poets of 
their beloved's tall, lender stature, while the plane tree seems to resemble a 
thurman being ~ do its leaves not look tke human hands which it ifs as if it were 
in prayer? 

Such comparisons lead othe concept of the garden ~ the garden asa replica 
of Paradise, Paradise an eternal garden in which every plant and shrub sings the 
praive of God. The Koran had repeatedly emphasized the reality of resurrection 
bby reminding the listeners of the constant renewal of Nature in spring, when the 
rains had quickened the seemingly dead earth. ‘Therefore Persian and ‘Turkish 
poetry abounds in such poems, for the fresh greenery of bushes and trees looked 
as if Paradise had descended on earth.® 

‘Abo'-Husayn an-Nost in ninth-century Baghdad elaborated the comparison 
of the heart with a garden filled with fragrant plants, such as ‘recollection of 
God! or ‘glorification of the Lord, while a somewhat later mystic speaks of the 
‘garden of hearing’ in which the leaves are of God pleasure and the blossoms of 
praise." The garden of the beast, then, is blessed by the rain of grace, of, in the 
‘ase of sinners, the rain of wrath destroys its poisonous plants, Likewise, one may 
see human beings similar to plants ~ some like fragrant flowers, some lke grass. 

CCenain plants are thought to be endowed with special powers: the wild rue, 
apand, is used against the Evil Eye (usually in fumigation), and the so-called 
Poghambe gul i. ASghanistan, a small yellow plant with litte dark lines, seems to 
bear the marks of the Prophet's fingers. But in the Islamic tradition, as 
elsewhere, the rose has pride of place. The Prophet kised the rose and placed it 
‘on his eyes, for ‘the red rose is part of God's glory, kit.” On the other 
legend claims that the rose grew out ofthe drops of perspiration which fell 
the Prophet's body during his nightly journey ~ therefore it carves his 
fragranee, 
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To the poets, the violet could appear as an old ascetic who, sitting in his dark 
blue cloak on the green prayer rug, namely the lawn, meditates modestly, his 
head bent on his knee, while the lily can be interpreted ~ owing to the shape of 
fits petals ~ as Dd 'fgdr, "Al's miraculous sword, oF else it praises God with ten 
tongues. The tulip may appear as a coquettish beau with a black heart, but in 
the religious tradition it reminds the spectator of bloodstained shrouds, especially 
those of the martyrs of Kerbela, with the black spot resembling a heart burnt by 
sorrows." In Iqbal's poetry, on the other hand, it symbolizes the flame of Sinai, 
the glorious manifestation of God's Majesty, and at the same time it can stand 
for the true believer who braves all the obstacles that try to hinder his unfolding 
into full glory. 

All the flowers and leaves, however, are engaged in silent praise of God, for 
“there is nothing on Earth that does not praise its Creator? (SOra 59°24 et al.) and 
every leaf is a tongue to laud God, as Sa’di (4. 1292) sings in an oft-imitated verse 
which, if we believe the historian Dawlatshah, the angels sang for a whole year 
in the Divine presence. 

‘This feeling of the neverending praise of the creatures is expressed most 
tenderly in the story of the Turkish Sufi, Sanbal Efendi (sixteenth century), who 
‘sent out his disciples to bring flowers to the convent, While all of them returned 
with fine bouquets, one of them, Metker Efendi, offered the master only a little 
withered flower, for, he said, ‘all the others were engaged in the praise of God 
and I did not want to disturb them; this one, however, had just finished its dikr, 
and 40 1 brought it’ It was he who was to become the master’s successor. 

Not only the plants but the animals too praise God, each in its own way. 
‘There are mythological animals such as the fish in the depth of the fathomless 
‘ocean on which is standing the bull who carries the earth; and the Perian saying 
ag mah ta mahi, ‘From the moon to the fish’, means ‘all through the universe’, 
However, itis difficult to explain the use of fish-shaped amulets against the Evil 
ye in Egypt and the frequent occurrence of fish emblems and escutcheons in 
‘the house of the Nawwabs of Oudh. A pre-Islamic heirloom is likely in these 
cases. While in the Koran animals are comparatively rarely mentioned, the Tales 
of the Prophets tell how animals consoled Adam after the Fall. 

‘There seems to be no trace of ancient totemism among the Arab Muslims, 
while in the Turkic tradition names like bughva, bugha ‘steer’ or bord ‘wolf could 
be understood as pointing to former totem animals of a clan. Yet, in some 
dervish orders, mainly in the off-centre regions of the Islamic world, one 
encounters what appear to be ‘totemistic’ relics: for example, the ‘Isawiyya in 
North Africa take a totem animal and behave like it during a certain festival, 
when a steer is ritually (but not according to Islamic ritual!) slaughtered. The 
identification of cats and dervishes among the Heddawa beggar-dervishes seems 
to go back to the same roots. Although these are exceptional cases, some 
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remnants of the belief inthe sacred power of certain animals sill survive in Sufi 
traditions in general. One af them isthe use of the past or pis, the animal skin 
‘which constitutes the spiritual master’s seat in a number of Sufi brotherhoods. 
When medieval dervishes such as Haydaris and Jawaligis clad themselves in 
animal skins, dhey must have felt a sort of identification with the animal. 

One problem when dealing with the role of animals in religion is the 
transformation of a previously sacred animal into an unclean one, as happened 
for example in ancient Israel withthe probibition of pork, the boar being sucred 
to the Canaanites. The prohibition of pork is one of the rare food taboos that 
lives om in Islam. ‘There, however, the true reason fr its prohibition is unknown, 
and it is generally (and pardy correctly) aibuted to hygienic reasons. Yet, it 
seers thatthe ugliness of boars shocks the spectator perhaps even more than the 
valid hygienic reasons, and I distinctly remember the old Anatotian villager who, 
at Ankara Zoo, exclaimed at the sight of the only animal of this kind (a 
particularly ugly specimen, to be sure); ‘Praised be the Lord, who has forbidden 
‘1 eat this horrible creature!” Beside, pigs are in general thought to be relied 
in some way or another to Chelstians in ‘Ayar’s Maxfig wf far, the plous Shaykh 
San’ isso beside hirmelf with love for a Chistian maiden that he even tends 
her swine, and in Romt's poetry the ‘Franks’ who boughs pigs 10 the sacred city 
cof Jerusalem occur more than once. With the deeply-rooted aversion of 
‘Muslims to pork and to pig, it comes as a true cultural shock for parents when 
their children, in British or American schools, have to learn nursery rhymes 
about ‘three litle piggie’, illustrated by pretty drawings, or are sometimes 
offered innocent marzipan pig. 

The Muslims have devoted a good number of yholarly and entertaining 
‘works to zoology, for example al-Jabiy’s and Damit’s works; but on the whole 
the characteristics of animals were provided either by the rare allsions in the 
Koran of, after the eighth century, by Bidpai’s fables known as Kalle wa Linn, 
which became widely read in the Islamic world after Ibm al-Mugaffa’ (a, 756) 
had first rendered them into Arabic. 

‘The Koran (Sara 2:26) mentions the tiny gnat as an example of God's 
instructing mankind by means of likenesses. In the Tale ofthe Prphas, we learn 
that ic was a gnat that entered Pharaob’s brains, thus causing his slow and 
painful death ~ the smallest insect is able to overcome the mightiest tyrant, The 
bee (Sara 16:68) isan “inspired” animal whose skill in building its house points to 
God's wisdom. In late legend, "AI iba Abt Talib appears asthe amir an-eali ‘the 
Prince of the bees’ because they helped him in a battle, and popular tradition in 
both medieval Turkey and Indo-Pakistan claims that honey becomes sweet only 
‘when the bees constantly hum the salaedt sharif, the blessings over the Prophet, 
while gathering the otherwise tasteless sap. 

‘The ant appears in Sara 27:18, a weak creature which was nevertheless 
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‘honoured by Solomon, and the legend that it brought a locust’s leg to the mighty 
‘king is often alluded to ~ ‘a locust’s leg” is an insignificant but well-intended gift 
from a poor person. The spider, on the one hand, is a creature that builds ‘the 
“weakest house’ (Sara 29:41), and yet it was a spider that helped the Prophet 
“during his hegira: when he spent the night with Aba Bakr in a cave, the spider 
“wove its web so deftly over the caves entrance that the Meccans who pursued 
the Prophet failed to recognize his hiding-place. So legeid tells. 

Although not mentioned in the Koran, the moth or butterfly that immolates 
‘itself in the candle’s fire was trausformed into a widespread symbol of the soul 
that craves annihilation in the Divine Fire. It reached Western literature through 
‘Goethe's adaptation of the motif in his poem Selige Seknsucht. >” 

As for the quadrupeds, the title of Sura 2, Al-Bagara “The Cow,, is taken from 

“the sacrifice of a yellow cow (Sara 2:67ff.) by Moses; but during a religious 
“discussion at Emperor Akbar’s court in 1578, a pious Hindu happily remarked 
‘that God must have really loved cows to call the largest chapter of the Koran 
after this animal ~ an innocent misunderstanding that highly amused the Muslim 
-courtiers.* 
The lion, everywhere the symbol of power and glory, appears in the same 
role in Muslim tradition, and ‘Alt ibn Abt Talib, whose proper name was first 
 Haydara (or Haydar), “Lion’, was praised from early days as the ‘lion of God? 
and therefore surrounded by numerous names that point to his leonine qualities, 
such as Ghadanfar, tion’, or Avadullah, ‘God's ion’, or in Persian areas “AQshtr, and 
“under Turkish influence Aulen “Ali and ‘Al Arslan (both shir and arslan mean “lion’). 
“The true saint, it is said, ts like the golden lion in the dark forest of this world, 
and fierce lions bow before him or serve him as obedient mounts. But perhaps 
_ the most moving role of the lion is found in Rmi’s Fuki md fthi. People travelled 
‘from near and far to sce a famous strong hon, but nobody dared to come close 
“to him from fear; however, if anyone had stroked him, he would have been the 
kindest creature imaginable. What is required is absolute faith, then there is no 
“danger any more, 

In popular belief, the cat is the lion's aunt, or else she is born from his 
sncezing.® ‘The Prophet's fondness for cats is often referred to, and whether or 
“ot the faith that “Lave of cats is part of faith’ i genuine, it reflects the general 
feeling for the litte feline, For the cat is a clean animal; her presence does not 
annul ritual prayer, and the water from which she has drunk can still be used for 
ablution. There are variants of the story of how Aba Hurayra’s cat, which he 
always carried in his bag, saved the Prophet from an obnoxious snake, 

whereupon the Prophet petted her so that the mark of his fingers is still visible in 
‘the four dark lines om most cats’ foreheads, and, because the Prophet's hand had 
“stroked her back, cats never fall on their backs. Whether the custom that a 
“Mother of cats’ and later the ‘Father of cats* accompanied the Egyptian malmal 
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con the pilgrimage to Mecca is a dim survival of the ancient Egyptian cat cultis 
not clear. Love of cats is particularly evident in Maghribi tradition, where, 
among the Heddawa for example, the novices are called gua, ‘little tom-cats’ 
bn Mashish is credited with love of cats, and there is also an old Sufi shrine in 
Fer called Zieiya BG Qyit, ‘that of the father of cats’, just like Pili Sultan, “Lady 
with kiten’, in Anatolia, Yet, despite the cat’s positive evaluation in early 
literature, there is no dearth of stories (especially in Persian) about hypocritical 
ceats which, while peacefully murmuring their prayers or the dlr, never forget to 
kill the mice which they have cheated by their alleged repentance from 
bloodshed. 

‘While the cat ina clean animal, the dog ix regarded as unclean, and his 
presence spoils the ritual prayer, He appears as fierce and greedy (anyone who 
has encountered the street doga in Anatolia will appreciate this remark), and thus 
the dog could represent the afi, the lower soul ‘which incites to evil’ (Sant 
12559) Sufls were seen with a black dog besides them, which was explained to the 
‘onlooker as the hungry g/j but, as the dog can be trained and become a halb 
‘mu‘aliam, an “instructed dog’, thus the lower faculties too can be turned into 
something useful. On the other hand, the Koran mentions the dog that faithfully 
kept company with the Seven Sleepers (Sra 18:18-a4), and this legendary 
creature, called Qiomir in legends, became a symbol of fidelity and trustworthie 
ness, The poets would love to be ‘the dog of fidelity’ at their beloved's door on, 
in Shia Islam, at the shrine of an imam. By unswervingly watching there, they 
hoped to be purified as was the dog of the Seven Sleepers, who was honoured by 
being mentioned in the sacred Book. The proper name Kalb ‘Al, “All's dog’, in 
some Shia families expresses this wish, And when poets tell how the demented 
over Majnn used to kiss the paws of the cur chat had passed through the 
quarter of his beloved Layla, they mean to point out that even the lowliest 
creature can become a carrier of blessings by his association with the beloved!" 
“The remarkable amount of positive allusions to dogs in Persian poetry (contrary 
to the rather negative picture of cats in the same literatare) may stem from the 
Zoroastrian love for dogs which, in the dualistic Zoroastrian system, belonged 10 
the good side of creation. 

‘The camel, mentioned as sign of God’s creative power in Sdra 88:17 (Don't 
they look at the camel how it was created?”) became in later tradition a fine 
symbol of the ngfi which, restive and selfish in the beginning, could be educated 
(similar to the dog) wo carry the seeker 10 his goal, the Divine Presence, dancing 
fon the thorny roads despite its heavy burden when listening to the driver's song. 

‘Among the negative animals represented in the Koran is the donkey, whose 
braying ‘is the ugliest posible voice’ (Stra 1:19) and whose stupidity is 
understood from the remark that the ignorant who are unable to understand and 
appreciate the contents of the sacred scriptures are like ‘the donkey that carries 
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‘books’ (Stra 62:5), In legend, the donkey is said to be accursed because Ibits 
managed to enter Noah's Ark by clinging to its tail. Traditionally, the donkey is 
connected in Islamic literature (as in classical antiquity) with dirt and sensuality 
and became, in mystical parlance, the representative of the material world which 
‘has to be left behind, just as Jesus's donkey remained on earth while he was 
“uplifted to heaven. 

‘There is, however, the white mule Duldul (the name means ‘large hedgehog’) 
‘which the Prophet gave to "All and on which he performed many of his heroic 
‘deeds. Nowadays, Duldul's pictures can be found on the walls of shrines and on 
‘cheap prints in India and Pakistan to bring blessing to the building and to its 
‘owner, 

‘The home is the typical Arabic animal, created, according to a myth, from 
the swift southern wind, and Arabic literature abounds with praises of the 
‘beautiful creature, The beginning of Sara 100 speaks of the “running horses’ 
‘which appear as galloping through the world towards the final goal ~ the Day of 
Judgment, But it rarely appears in truly religious contexts, although it may serve 
in the Sufi tradition again as a nafi-animal, which has to be starved and broken 
In order to become useful for its owner; the numerous allusions to the ‘restive 
‘horse’ and the miniature drawings of starved horses seem to be related to this 
concept In Shia circles, itis believed that a white horse will carry the Mahdi 
‘when he descends to earth at the end of time; therefore a fine steed with henna- 
‘coloured feet is led every year in the Mubarram procession (the so-called dha‘ 
jamal) to make sure that his horve is saddled in case he should suddenly appear, 
It ix touched by the pious for the sake of blessing, 

A strange mount, smaller than a horse and larger than a mule, was Burliq 
(connected with berg, ‘lightning’), that carried the Prophet during his mia 
‘through the heavens into the Divine Presence. It is described as having a 
‘woman's fice and a peacock’s tail, and was the embodiment of swiftness and 
beauty. Poets and painters have never tired of describing it with new colourful 
details. Buriq nowadays appears frequently on pictures; and, in the eastern lands 
‘of the Muslim world, especially in Pakistan, trucks and buses are decorated with 
its ‘likeness’, perhaps in the hope that its barake will bring the vehicle as swiftly to 
its goal as the real Buriq carried the Prophet through the universe.“+ 

Serpents, so important in the Christian tradition, do not play a central role in 
Islam. The Koran (Sara 7:117, 20:66ff,) alludes to Moses’ rod that turned into a 
‘serpent to devour the rods of Pharaoh's sorcerers. For they can appear as nafi- 
animals which are blinded by the spiritual master, who resembles an emerald. 
‘Also, it was Iblis in the shape of small snake which, carried into Paradise owing 
to the peacock’s negligence, induced Adam and Eve to eat from the forbidden 
fruit. However, the role of the snake and its greater relative, the dragon, is not as 
central as one would expect. Yet, both snakes and dragons (the latter appearing 
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nore euch indigenous Fein wan) ae coon in popula 
bt with wears ihc urd i ted pcs Peep dh comes 
them with the mighty serpent which, according 10 the Toles ofthe Ppl, 
surounds the Divine Throne. 

Much more important in symbalc guage ithe world of birds, which, ke 
everything, adore the Lor and know ther laud and worship, as the Koran stat 
(Sira 2441) The soul bird, common in early and ancient societies, was 
known in the Iiarnic world. Pre-slamic Arabs imagined soul birds (ut 



















still today one ean hear in some Turkish families the exprenion Can Aus 
“his/her soul bed has flown away’, when speaking of someone's death. 
train according to which the souls of martyrs Ine in the crops of green bit 
to the day of Resurrection belongs in this connection 

‘Again, jst as plant in general play a considerable roe in lami bei 
felore and yet some special plans are single out fr their religious or mag 
importance, the same is the case with birds. IF the rose is the supren 
smanifesation of Divine beaury or the symbol of the beloved check, then t 


tau, oeighingale’ an Persian that made thn bid ach fave of poet, 
‘but the plaintive nightingale which sings most exprenively when roses are in 
bloom could eauly be interpreted asthe longing soul. This iden undeies even. 
the max worldhylookng us of ths combination ~ uneknown 1 most 

The akon i dierent soul bed. Ks symbolic uses natural ina 
where faonry was and stil is one ofthe favourite pastimes, Capured by & 
cannng ol cone, Msress Worl, the falcon inal fies home this owner; 
ve the hard, seringly croc education ofthe wid, worthless lig into 
welhraned hunting bint can serve ava model forthe education which the 
novice has to undergo, The Sufis therefore liked to combine the return to hi 
master's fist of the tamed, obedient id with the Koranic remark (Stra By 
‘Rerum, ob you soul at peace ..", for the soul itd has undergone the 
transformanon of the i mie ino the ef mua. On the other hand, 
homer, the falcon asa strong, predatory bird can alo serve to symbole the 
imessible power of love or Divine grace, which grasp dhe human het a a 
aw cates aay’ pigron, 

‘The pigeon, or dove, i, inthe Wes, a symbol of loving fidelity, which 
mania by it wearing a cola of dark feathers around its neck ~ the ‘dove's 
necklace’ In the Persian tradition, one hears its corstant cong & i, ‘Where, 
where the eb aa he Ppa sie inal at 
‘Pi kahitn, "Where is the beloved?”) 

Tehceneircrneicent rah 
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‘minarets. Is he not comparable, in his fine white attire, to pilgrims travelling 
‘once a year to Mecca? And his constant latiak is interpreted as the Arabic al-mulk 
lak, al-‘izz lak, al-hamd lak, “Thine is the kingdom, ‘Thine is the glory, Thine is the 
aise 
“Similarly the rooster, and in particular the white rooster, is regarded as the 
itd who taught Adam how and when to perform the ritual prayer; thus he is 
sometimes seen as the muezzin to wake up the sleepers, & fact to which a dndith 
‘points (4a no, 261); Rami even calls him by the Greek word angrlas, ‘an angel’. 
‘The peacock, due to whose negligence the serpent, ic. Satan, was carried into 
Paradise, is a strange combination of dazzling beauty and ugliness: although his 
“adiant feathers are put as hookinarks into copies of the Koran, the ugliness of 
his feet and his shrieking voice have always served co wam people of selfish 
‘pride. While some authors dwell upon his positive aspects as a manifestation of 
¢ beauty of spring or Divine beauty, others claim that the bird is loved by 
Satan because of his assistance in bringing him into the primordial Paradise. 
Nevertheless, peacocks ~ sacred to Sarasvati in former times ~ are kept in many 
Tndo-Pakistani: shrines, Hundreds of them live around a small shrine in 
Kallakahar in the Salt Range; and in other places, peacock feathers are often 
‘ued to bless the visitor, 

Like the peacock, the parrot, probably unknown in early Islamic times, 
‘belongs to India and has brought from his Indian background several peculiari- 
ties: he is a wise though somewhat misogynistical teacher whose words, 
“however, are sweet like sugar. That is why, in Gulbarga, deaf or stuttering 
children are brought to the minute tomb of a pet parrot of the saint's family; 
“sugar is placed on thie tomb, and the child has to lick it, The parrot’s green 
“colour connects him with Paradise, and i is said that he learns 10 speak by 
means of a mirror behind which someone utters words (see below, p. 31). 

In the Muslirn tradition of India, one sometimes encounters the Ans, the 
swan or, rather, large gander who, according to folk tales and poems, is able 10 
live on pearls, Diving deep, be dislikes the shallow, muddy water ~ like the 
perfect saint who avoids the dirty, brackish water of this world, 

‘Muslim authors’ interest in birds can be easily understood from the remark in 
Sora 27:16 according to which Solomon was acquainted with the ‘language of 
the birds’, Manpig uf-Jayr. This could easily be interpreted as the language of the 
souls, which only the true master understands. ‘The topic of the soul birds had 
already been used in Ibn Sina’s (d. 1037) Risdlat a-fayr and his poem on the soul, 
and Sanat (d. 1191) has described and interpreted in his long gesida, Tastih of- 
tuyir ‘The birds’ rosary’, the different sounds of the birds. The most extensive 
elaboration of the stories of the sou! birds is given in ‘Aquir's Mantig uffayr: the 
‘hudhud, the hoopoe, once the messenger between Solomon and the Queen of 
‘Sheba, leads them through the seven valleys in their quest for the Simurgh.7° 
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However, it becomes clear from ‘Attir’s epic, as from other poems such as 
some of Nasir-i Khusraw's gases, that by no means al birds are examples of the 
Positive aspects of the human soul” Some are connected with the hibernal 
world of matter, like the crow and the raven which inhabit ruins and, contrary 
to other birds, enjoy the winter, the time when the world seems to be dead and, 
the life-giving water is frozen. Was it not the raven that showed Cain how ta 
bbury his slain brother Abel (Saira 5:31)? 

Mythical birds are not lacking in Muslim lands. There is the Hand, the shade 
of whose wings conveys kingdom to the one touched by it, and the “Anga, the 
“Jong-necked” female bird which has become & metaphor for something none 
existent: ad ver do yok, ‘He has a name but no reality’, as the Turkish saying 
goes. Its Persian counterpart, the Stmurgh, was a resourceful bird in early. 
Persian tradition, rescuing, as the Shthndma has it, litle 28! and bringing the 
‘outcast child up with her own chicks; the colourful feather which she gave to Zl 
allows its owner to perform licit magic. The Stmurgh was, however, transformed 
into a symbol of the Divine by Suhrawardi the Master of Ilumination (d. 1191), 
and by ‘Awar, who invented the most ingenious pun in Persian mystical, 
literature: the thirty birds, ¢ murphy who have completed theit pilgrimage 
Urough the even vay, cover that the gel of thr que the: di 
Stmnurgh, is nothing but themselves, being st murgt. 

‘The Koran mentions (‘Stra 460) the transformation of sinners into pigs and 
monkeys, and some medkeval authors took over these ideas, beginning, it seems, 
with the Ikhwwain a-saft of Basra. Ghazzal mentions the ‘animal traits’ (pig = 
appetite, greed; dog = anger) in his Apa ‘wim ad-di,.” and the Divine threat that 
greedy, diry and sensual people will appear on Doomsday in the shape of those 
animals which they resembled in their behaviour is quite outspoken in the works 
of Sand't and 'Atir, and somewhat softened in some of Ram's verses, 

Yet, there is still another side to animals in Islamic tradition, Muslim. 
hagiography is replete with stories that tell of the love thatthe ‘friend of God! 
showed to animals, and kindness 10 animals is recommended through moving 
stories in the failh. Barly legend tells of Sufis who were farmed for their loving. 
relations with the animals of the desert or the forest, and later miniature 
paintings often show the saints with tame lions (or their minor relatives, namely 
‘as) oF surrounded by gazelles which no longer shy away from them. For the 
‘one who has subdued the animal traits in his soul and has become completely 
‘obedient to God will find that everything becomes obedient to him, 

Finally, the dream of eschatological peace involves the idea that ‘the lion will 
lie down with the lamb’, and Muslim authors too have described the peaceful 
‘kingdom which will appear (or has already appeared) under the rule of this or 
that just and worthy sovereign, or ese which wil be relied in the kingdom of 
the Beloved > 
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MAN-MADE OBJECTS: 

‘Man-made things used as objects of worship or regarded as filled with a sacred 
Power are often called ‘etish” (from Portuguese fait). The term can be applied 
to almost everything made by human hands which then occupied a special place 
jin human life: even a sacred book which is used mote or less as a cult object 
without remembering its spiritual content can turn into a fetish. However, to put 
‘one’s trust in the power of a ‘fetish is absolutely prohibited in Islam, as such ar 
act is incompatible with the faith in the One God who is the Greator of 
everything; hence, man-made objects were less important in the Islamic context 
than in other religions, even though certain shades of their former role may have 
survived and they continued to be used in symbolic language. 

Yet a look at some of these objects may be interesting, Among man-made 
objects, weapons had a very special value in early societies, and the role of the 
blacksmith in ancient civilizations is well known. In the Islamic tradition proper, 
this ‘cult” of weapons veems to be lacking; only in the Iranian epical tradition, in 
‘the Shahnama, does the blacksmith Kavah act as hero and liberator. In the 
Koranic tradition, David appears as a master in making coats-of-mail (as every 
prophet was instructed in a practical profession). But the mystical power of arms 
survives in one specific historical example, That is “Al's famous double-edged 
sword, Dhi "figar, with the aid of which he performed his greatest heroic feats. 
Later, the name of Dhi "figar was often applied to a patron's sword or to any 
sharp instrument (including the poet's sharp tongue!) to express the greatest 
possible achievement in overcoming enemies; hence, itis also used as a proper 
name, 

Islamic arms and armour are often inseribed with religious formulas to 
enhance theie power. Besides the Koranie verse of victory (Sara 48:1), one 
frequently finds the hadith: [a faut ila ‘AN, lt sayfilla Dia "Liga, “there is no true 
herioc young man but ‘Alt and no sword but Dha 'figar’, The names of the 
‘tightly guided caliphs’ in Sunni circles and those of the Shia imams in the Shiite 
‘world are used; in Shia environments, the invocation Nadi ‘Algpan, ‘Call upon "AH, 
the manifestor of miracles ...’, is quite common on weapons and on other objects. 

Similar texts are also inseribed on different parts of the armour, from 
breastplates to leggings, from helmets to shields; but in all these cases, it is the 
‘words of the Koran or of the Prophet that endow the object with specific power, 
‘An old object of pride was the axe or double axe, the use of which is connected 
with certain Sufi orders such as the Hamadsha in North Africa, and in Iran, 
where some Sufis in former times also used a mace, a typical sign of ancient male 
sodalities. 

When trees, and twigs as part of a tree, were widely used for religio-magic 
purposes, one may explain the rod or wand as an artificial twig. It enhances 
man’s power, and is a sign of guidance. The Koranic story of Moses, whose 
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serpent-tured-wand devoured those of Pharach’s sorcerers (Sara 20:66 et a, is 
4 typical example of the living power of the rod. Furthermore, Moses split the 
sea with it and caused water to gush forth from the rock. Zari Katm, "The 
siroke of Moses’, was therefore chosen as a telling ttle fora collection of Iqbil's 
Urdu poetry in which he harshly criticizes the modem development in. the 
Muslim world ~ as though his pen might work the miracles associated with 
Moses’ rod. 

During the Friday services, the preacher in the mosque carries a wand; that 
points to his authority. Likewise, many Sufi masters own cither a long rod (or 
several of them) or else a high pole. Often, the upper end of the ceremonial pole 
is decorated with the "hand of Fatima’ to avert the Evil Ee, or else complicated 
caligrams made of pious invocations (verses from the Koran, the names of saintly 
people, etc) crown the high pole, which is seen as a sign of leadership although 
its power is, again, mainly due to the use of sacred texts 

A further development of the rod seems to be the flag or banner, Some Suft 
‘masters are known as ‘he of the flay’, for example the Pix Jhindewars in Sind, 
‘who wielded an authority similar to that of his cousin, the Pir Pyar “he with 
the turban’. In processions, the members of the different Sufi brotherhoods 
‘marched with their colourful Jags through the cities, as lively descriptions of 
medieval Cairo tell, and when a Mamluk sulsan’s pious wife was buried in 1467, 
her bier was covered with the red flag of the dervishes of Abmad aladawt “for 
the sake of blewing’ ® 

To mark @ pious penon's tomb in the wilderness, people often put little 
colourful flags around of on top of a heap of stones, Similarly, in the mgjlis 
meetings of the Shia during the frst ten days of Mubarram, flags in liferent 
colours, often with precious embroidery, are placed in a comer to remind the 
participants of the flags which heroes like ‘Abts, the standard-bearer of 
Kerbela, had carried. These flags are touched by the participants for the sake of 
the harala, The use of blessed flags or even igh, poles with yak tails, was 
apparently well known among Sufis and Sufi-related groups such as the fia 

ne 


“The intrinsic religo- magic value ofthe flag appears again in connection with 
the blacksmith Kavab, who unfurled his apron which thus became the famous 
draft kieiydnt, the flag under which be helped to liberate Iran from tyranny, 
For this reason, the term daft hleytel was used in later times by authors who 
wanted to show their compatriots the right way, even if only in the arca of 
Persian grammar. 

Much more important for the general Muslim tradition, however, is the 
concept ofthe lid alamé, the “banner of praise’ which Muhammad will carry 
‘on Doomsday (au no. 3gt. The believers wil gather in the fild of Resurrection 
under this green flag to be led, thank to his intercession, to eternal bliss. Each 
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_ Muslim dynasty had its own flags and banners, and the poets of medieval Arabia 
liked to compare the flowers of the garden to flags of different tribes, hence 
different colours.” The favourite comparison, which continued for many 
centuries in Persian and even Ottoman Turkish literature, was that of violets 
"with the black banners of the Abbasids. And as flags serve to delineate a ruler's 
territory, it is not surprising that one of the Turkish terms for a certain 
administrative unit is sancak, ‘flag’. Flags were embroidered with the emblems of 
strength, or of Islam. In later times, many of them bore the sign of the crescent 

_ or were decorated with the words of the profession of faith (now generally woven 
into the material), while it seems that in former times pictures of lions were quite 
‘common (as they continue to be in Iran), for the ‘lion on the flag’ became a 
standard metaphor for something lifeless and powerless. 

One of the most fascinating objects in religious history is the mirror, from 
ancient times an object sacred to the Japanese goddess Amaterasu, Mirrors were 
made of steel and had to be polished carefully so that they could reflect persons 

“or objects. ‘The Koranic saying (Sara 3:14) ‘Whar they were earning was 
overshaclowing their hearts’ could easily be applied to the mirror of the heart 
_ that was covered by the rust of blameworthy actions, and thus no longer capable 
of reflecting the Divine light. ‘This theme was to become a favourite with the 
Sufis, who tried {and continue to try) to instruct the disciple in how to polish this 
mirror by constant recollection of God lest any dust, rust or verdigris of evil 
actions of thoughts be collected on it. Even to breathe on it (that is, to speak) 
‘would stain its purity, This latter comparison remains true also at a time when 
metal mirrors were replaced by glass mirrors. 

‘The mirror plays an important role in traditional sagas and tales. A famous 
one is Alexander's mirror, which he placed on high to overcome an obnoxious 
erpent, As everyone who saw this monster had to die, it was concluded that if 
the serpent were to see its own reflection it was bound to expire as well. By this 
trick, the country was saved, Alexander's ‘world-showing mirror’, often set 

~ parallel to Jamshid’s world-showing goblet, appears in Persian literature time 

and again, 

AAs the pure heart is a mirror of God, those whose hearts are perfectly purified 
“and polished can serve as mediators for God's beauty, This is the spiritual 
"guide's role. ‘Isa Jund Allsh of Burhanpur (4. 1621) says, with a somewhat 
different metaphor: 


‘Even though straw and woodchips can be heated by the rays of the sun, 
they cannot be ignited. But if one places a mirror before them and 
focuses the rays through it upon the straw, then it can be ignited. The 
Pir’s essence is like the mirror.7? 


"The mirror symbol also serves to explain how the disciple learns to speak and to 
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serpent-turned-wand devoured those of Pharaoh's sorcerers (Sara 20:66 et al.) is 
a typical example of the liviag power of the rod. Furthermore, Moses split the 
sea with it and caused water to gush forth from the rock. Zarb-i Kalim, "The 
stroke of Moses’, was therefore chosen as a telling title for a collection of Iqbal’s 
Urdu poetry in which he harshly criticizes the modern development in the 
Muslim world ~ as though his pen might work the miracles associated with 
Moses’ rod. 

During the Friday services, the preacher in the mosque carries a wand; that 
points to his authority.” Likewise, many Sufi masters own either a Jong rod (or 
several of them) or else a high pole. Often, the upper end of the ceremonial pole 
is decorated with the “hand of Fatima’ to avert the Evil Eye, or else complicated 
‘aligrams made of pious invocations (verses from the Koran, the names of saintly 
people, etc:) crown the high pole, which is seen ax a sign of leadership although 
its power is, again, mainly due to the use of sacred texts, 

A further development of the rod seems to be the flag or banner, Some Sufi 
masters are known as ‘he of the flag’, for example the Pir Jhandéward in Sind, 
who wielded an authority similar to that of his cousin, the Pir Pagiro, “he with 
the turban’, In processions, the members of the different Sufi brotherhoods 
marched with their colourful flags through the cities, as lively descriptions of 
medieval Cairo tell, and when a Mamluk sultan’s pious wife was buried in 1467, 
her bier was covered with the red flag of the dervishes of Abmad al-Badawt ‘for 
the sake of blessing’? 

To mark a pious person's tomb in the wilderness, people often put little 
colourful fags around or on top of a heap of stones. Similarly, in the mails 
meetings of the Shia during the first ten days of Mubarrae, flags in different 
colours, often with precious embroidery, are placed in a corer to remind the 
participants of the flags which heroes like ‘Abbits, the standard-bearer of 
Kerbela, had carried. These flags are touched by the participants for the sake of 
the baraka, The use of blessed flags or even fighs, poles with yak tails, was 
apparently well known among Sufis and Sufi-related groups such as the futwowa 
sodalities, 

‘The intrinsic religio-magic value of the flag appears again in connection with 
the blacksmith Kavah, who unfurled his apron which thus became the famous 
dirafshet kaiydnt, the flag under which he helped to liberate Iran from tyranny, 
For this reason, the term dirafih-i kieipamt was used in later times by authors who 
wanted to show their compatriots the right way, even if only in the area of 
Persian grammar.” 

Much more important for the general Mustim tradition, however, is the 
concept of the /ited al-famd, the "banner of praise’ which Muhammad will carry 
on Doomsday (a no. 931). The believers will gather in the field of Resurrection 
under this green flag to be Jed, thanks to his intercession, to eternal bliss. Each 
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Muslim dynasty had its own flags and banners, and the poets of medieval Arabia 

liked to compare the flowers of the garden to flags of different tribes, hence 

"different colours.” The favourite comparison, which continued for many 
centuries in Persian and even Owoman Turkish literature, was that of violets 
with the black banners of the Abbasids. And as flags serve to delineate a ruler's 
Aerritory, it is not surprising that one of the Turkish terms for a certain 
_ administrative unit is sancak, ‘flag’. Flags were embroidered with the emblems of 
strength, or of Islam. In later times, many of them bore the sign of the crescent 
_ or were decorated with the words of the profession of faith (now generally woven 
into the material), while it seems that in former times pictures of lions were quite 
common (as they continue to be in Iran), for the ‘lion on the flag’ became a 
standard metaphor for something lifeless and powerless, 

‘One of the most fascinating objects in religious history is the mirror,™ from 
ancient times an object sacred to the Japanese goddess Amaterasu, Mirrors were 
made of steel and had to be polished carefully so that they could reflect persons 
or objects. The Koranic saying (Sara 83:14) “What they were earning was 
overshadowing their hearts’ could easily be applied 10 the mirror of the heart 
_ that was covered by the rust of blameworthy actions, and thus no longer capable 
of reflecting the Divine light. This theme was to become a favourite with the 
Sufis, who tried (and continue to try) to instruct the disciple in how to polish this 
mirror by constant recollection of God lest any dust, rust or verdigris of evil 
actions or thoughts be collected on it, Even to breathe on i (that is, to speak) 
‘would stain its purity. This latter comparison remains true also at a time when 
metal mirrors were replaced by glass mirrors. 

| __The mirror plays an important role in traditional sagas and tales. famous 
“one is Alexander's mirror, which he placed on high to overcome an obnoxious 
serpent. As everyone who saw this monster had to die, it was concluded that if 
oh geemersomermnon By this 
trick, the country was saved. Alexander's ‘worldshowing mirror’, often set 
parallel to Jamshid’s world-showing goblet, appears in Persian literature time 

and again. 

____Asthe pure heart is a mirror of God, those whose hearts are perfectly purified 
and polished can serve as mediators for God's beauty, This is the spiritual 
"guide's role. ‘Isa Jund Allah of Burhanpur (4, 1621) says, with a somewhat 

© diferent metaphor: 


Even though straw and woodchips can be heated by the rays ofthe sun, 
they cannot be ignited. But if one places a mirror before them and 
focuses the rays through it upon the straw, then it can be ignited. The 

Pres esence is ike the mirror 


‘The mirror symbol also serves to explain how the disciple learns to speak and to 
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act: as a parrot is placed before a mirror behind which someone is talking whom 
the bird (thinking his mirror image to be another parrot) tries to imitate, the — 
disciple is instructed by the words of the master, who serves as God's mirror. 

A person whose heart has become a pure mirror will be able to recognize 
other people’s wishes and thoughts as though they were his own, and the famous 
‘Indtth “The believer is the believer's mirror’ (aw no. 104) has served through the 
ages as a fine educational device: when one sees some unpleasant traits in one’s 
neighbour, one should recognize them as one’s own faults and try to eliminate 
them from one’s own character. 

However, not only the heart is a mirror of things Divine; rather, the whole 
universe could be considered to be a mirror of God's beauty and majesty. God, 
who ‘was a hidden treasure and wanted to be known’ (4Mf no. 70), ax the Sufis! 
favourite extra-Koranic saying stated, created the world ax a mirror to contem- 
plate His own beauty in it. Only the ignorant prefer to admire this mirroe's 
reverse side instead of looking at God's reflection in the seemingly ‘empty’ fiee- 
side (see below, p. 229). 

‘The mirror's sceret is perhaps most beautifully alluded to in a story which 
Mawlana Rom! repeated at least thrice in his work: someone wanted to bring a 
gift to Yosuf, the manifestation of Absolute Beauty, but the only present that he 
could think of was a mirror so that the beloved could acimire his own beauty in 
it Likewise, the laver’s mirrorlike heart is filled so completely with his 
beloved's picture that finally mirror and image can no longer be distinguished 
and his beloved is, in this mirror, closer to the lover than to himself: the mirror 
unites both.” 

‘The mirror, as becomes clear from its ancient connection with Amaterasu, is 
a feminine object, the purest vewe! of reception: thus, the story of Yasuf and the 
mirror is at the same time the story of his relation with Zulaykha, who wanted to 
‘come as close as possible to the Eternal Beauty, The loving soul, in its mirror-like 
quality, assumes the receptive, feminine role just as the world, created as God's 
mirror, appears as feminine. It was perhaps the subconscious understanding of 
the mystery of the mirror as a feminine receptacle that was needed to manifest — 
the masculine creative power which made it so important not only in mystical 
thought but also in Islamic art, which abounds in mirror structures that reflect 
the central motif of an arabesque or the sacred words of a pious invocation in 
never-ending repetition. 

Most man-made objects which play important roles io diferent religions | 
‘appear in the Islamic tradition only at random or in a negative connotation: the 
wheel has no significant role unless one thinks of the poetical concept of the 
wheel of the sky; and the cross, the central reality and symbol in Christian 
theology and meditation, is used only negatively, as Islam denies the crucifixion 
of Christ (Stra 4:157). Does not the cross with its four arms remind the wise of 
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the four elements from whose bondage one tries to escape to reach essential 
tawltd, monotheism? And when Persian poets like to speak of the ‘cros-shaped” 
hhairwyle of the young Christian cupbearer, it is more or less a pleasant literary 


Even more repellent to Muslims were the idols fashioned in the ancient 
world, whether primitive stone figures or the wonderful creations of classical 
antiquity, The Koran tells how Abraham broke the idols of his father Azar (cf, 
‘Sara 6:74) to become the first true monotheist. “To break the idols’ is necessary 
for anyone who honestly attests that there is “no deity save God’, and for this 
reason Muslim modernist thought tends to call an ‘idol’ anything chat diverts 
human interest from God, be it communism, capitalism of nationalism, or many 
man-made inventions which are taken for support instead of the One God. 

‘And yet, the terminology of ‘idols’ (Arabic janam, Persian buf) permeates the 
‘entire corpus of Persian, Turkish and Indo~Muslimn literatures, for the Beloved is 
very often addressed as buf, so that a confusing oscillation between strict 
monotheistic religion and the literary game with the ‘idols’ can be observed 
throughout the literary history of the Persianate world, In this respect, the 
mystics might argue that, as God created Adam ‘according to His form’, one 
could find a way t0 the absolute object of love by seeing the Divine through 
human ‘idols’ ~ after all, ‘the metaphor is the bridge towards reality’, But the 
constant appearance of ‘idols’ has caused much misunderstanding, not only 
among externalist theologians but also among non-Muslim readers of this kind 
of literature. 

Among the objects that could serve in antiquity as small idols was the coin, 
which was usually imprinted with representations of deities. In Islamic times, 
these were largely replaced by the words of the shahdda, The feeling that coins 
could have a ‘religious’ value continued in at least some areas: in the Deccan, 
Indian fiends may fasten the imam damin ka rapia, “the rupee of the protecting 
Imam’, around a departing person's arm to protect him or her during the 
Journey, and formerly a square rupee with the names of the rightly guided 
‘caliphs was dipped in water which was then administered w a woman in 
labour" 

‘The aversion of the Sufis to coins (that is, to money in general, as paper 
money appears only in post-Mongol times) may or may not have something to 
do with the feeling that coins were indeed a kind of idol that could divert the 
secker from the trust in the one true God and provider of nourishment, 

Islam is known as an absolutely iconoclastic religion. Although the prohibi- 
tion of painting, let alone stone carving, is based not upon a Koranic text but 
rather upon the Prophet's saying, it was a safeguard against idol-worship, as the 
represented object is thought to be really present in the picture.* It was said that 
the painter or sculptor would be asked on Doomsday to infuse life into his works 
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~a task in which he would of course miserably fail. Nevertheless, there are the 
wall paintings in Omayyad desert castles such as Qusayr Amra, or the pictorial 
decoration of Seljukid palaces, especially in Anatolia, where even statues were 
used; and representations of birds and quadrupeds, as well as of scenes from 
courtly life or illustrations of various tales, are found on many metal and ceramic 
objects. In the Middle Ages, book illumination was used to illustrate first 
scientific treatises and also, at a rather early point, the Magamat al-Harirt, these 
delightful short stories in brilliant rhyme prose interspersed with punning verses, 

The art of wall-painting was practised mainly in bathrooms and bath-houses, 
It is said that angels would not enter a room with pictures in it; and, as they were 
not thought to enter bathrooms in any case, pictures could be safely placed 
there. The historian Bayhaqt tells about the “pleasure house’ of the Ghaznawid 
king May‘od 1 in Herat in the early eleventh century, and it seems more than a 
mere accident that four centuries later Jamf (d. 1492), in the same city of Herat, 
wives a detailed poetical account of the sensual paintings with which the lovesick 
Zulaykha decorated her palace in the hope of seducing Yosuf But, however 
sensual they may have been, ane knew that they had no soul, and the frequent 
idiom of the ‘painted lion’ or the ‘painted hero Rustam’ meant only utter 
lifelessness, 

Nevertheless, the development of miniature painting continued 10 increase, 
and in modern times the problem of whether or not photography is part of the 
prohibited representation has resulted in many legal opinions being issued pro 
and cons, The fascination with “group photos’ and videos in the Islamic world 
scems quite unexpected in the iconoclastic atmosphere of traditional Islam, 
Perhaps Jam!’s verse expreses the heart of the matter: 

‘The shan’ prohibits painting because 

it is impossible to paint your beauty! 
‘The open question here is, as so often, whether the beautiful beloved is human 
or Divine, 

In contrast to the Muslim's aversion to pictures, especially icons in sacred 
rooms (an attitude that influenced the heated Byzantine conflict between, 
iconoclasts and iconodules, which lasted nearly a century, 716 to 787), Christian- 
ity was often seen as a religion of pictures; the iconostasis in the Eastern 
Orthodox churches with which the Muslims were most familiar made them 
sometimes call the world of forms and colours a dayr, ‘monastery’, 

One development in the field of iconoclasm is remarkable; in the Middle 
Ages, it seemed perfectly possible to show representations of the Prophet and his 
companions in historical works such as Rashiduddin's World History or ‘Turkish 
chronicles of early Islamic history. In our day, this is considered absolute 
anathema, so much so that in some Muslim countries even reproductions of such 
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medieval pictures in a scholarly book can cause it to be banned™ In the later 
Middle Ages, the Prophet was shown with his face veiled, but nowadays even 
this seems to go too far. Angels, on the other hand, appear frequently in 
solourful miniatures or delicate line drawings,"” and one may encounter pictures 
‘of a well-formed Angel Gabriel with the ram that was to be substituted for 
Asma’ on the walls of Turkish restaurants. ; 

‘One witnesses also a proliferation of pictures on paper and woven fabrics of 
objects filled with barake, be it the Kaaba, the Prophet's mausoleum in Medina, 
hhis mount Burdq, ‘Al's mule Duldul, or an object that was venerated from carly 
days, the Prophet's sandal, to which a good number of medieval poets and 
octesses had devoted Arabic poetry (see below, p. 18g). In mosques, one finds 
calendars with pictures of the Holy Places, and postcards and postage stamps 
from Arabia show the Kaaba ~ but never any human being; while recent 
painters in Iran do not shy away from scenes from the lives of the prophets, 
which are depicted in an almost preudo-Nazarean style. A speciality of Afghani- 
stan and Pakistan are figurative paintings on trucks or on the walls of teashouses, 
where large-eyed maidens alternate with warplanes and representations of Burt 
‘or portraits of a political leader ®* 

Besides baraka-flled objects of metal, wood or stone, one finds woven objects, 
whore role in Ishumic tradition is much larger than that of the previously 
mentioned items. Woven pieces or rug-like fixbrics have served to cover sacred 
objects. ‘The tradition of veiling the Kaaba with black velvet with golden 
embroidery, the Aimve, is probably the best-known example of this custom, In the 
Middle Ages, sovereigns might compete to send the kia (which was usually 
dispatched from Cairo) to Mecca, thus making a claim, as it were, to their rights 
over the Holy Places. The kista itself, renewed every year, is cut in small pieces 
which some fortunate pilgrims take home for the sake of blessing. 

A similar custom is observed at saints’ tombs. Visitors, usually as the result of 
vow, bring covers which can also be obtained in the small stalls close to the 
shrine’s entrance. ‘The cover is placed on the sarcophagus and stays there for a 
‘while, and its hem is touched or kissed: often, the visitor places his or her head 
for the length of a Fotita under the cover to obtain blessings. Then the cover is 
taken off again and cither distributed ax a whole or cut into stall pieces for 
deserving visitors, serving sometimes as an additional head-cover or veil for & 
woman. Pious mothers will collect fragments of such tomb-covers for their 
daughters’ trousseaus to ensure the git!’s happiness, 

‘One of the finest modern Sindhi short stories describes dramatically the role 
that such a cover plays in popular piety, Jamal Abrro's Mult kara, “With 
Blackened Face’, tells of a poor man who stole the sumptuous cover which had 
been dedicated by a wealthy man in gratitude for a son's birth; the thief had 
hoped to procure some moncy by selling it to obtain some medicine for his dying 
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child, but was beaten to death by the furious visitors"? A small cover is the 
‘indi, often represented in medieval art, and mentioned for example as a sign of 
asking for pardon.” 

But the most important object among man-made things is the garment, 
headgear included, To change one’s garment means to change one’s personality, 
‘as everyone experiences when putting on an official dress, a uniform or a 
graduation cap and gown, and the priest wearing the liturgical garments acts not 
as a private person but as the official administrator of the sacred action. | 

For the garment is the human being’s alter ego; thus, to burn a piece of an 
enemy's clothing serves as a substioute for killing him ~ a practice still known in 
East and West. The fact that garments and persons are, so to speak, interchange- 
able lies at the base of the Koranic saying that ‘women are men's garment’ and 
vice versa (Sfira 2:18), which indicates a most honourable position: husband and 
wife are each other's alter ego, Thus, Ibn Strtn explains that if one dreams of a 
‘woman's veil or cover, the meaning is *her husband’, 

As the garment carries the owner's baraka, it was used to convey a king’, & 
prince's or a saint's power to another perion: the English word ‘gala’ is derived 
from Ail’, ‘the honorary robe which the ruler has taken off, thala’a, ‘to bestow 
it on someone worthy’. In early Islam, the most famous case of such an — 
investiture (in the true sense of the word) is the Prophet's taking off his striped 
Yemenite cloak, the burda, to grant it to the poet Kaab Ibn Zuhayr as a sign of 
forgiveness." The word burda was then metiphorically applied to the great poem 
in honour of the Prophet which the Egyptian Sufi al-Basit (d. 1296) sang after 
dreaming that the Prophet had cast his burda over him to heal him ~ and he was 
then healed, Just as the original burda was filled with baraka, thus al-Bogtt’s 
‘secondary burda’ was regarded ax extremely blexsed and was copied time and 
again, written on walls to protect the house, translated and enlarged not only in 
his Egyptian homeland but in all parts of Muslim world to the borders of 
southern India.% Ibn Sirin's interpretation fits in: yo dream that one is given a 
garment by the Prophet means great fortune. | 

‘The Prophet's actual cloak, so it is said, was later sold to the Omayyad caliph 
Mu'twiya and then reached the Abbasid caliphs. Several cloaks attributed (0 
him are found in the Islamic world ~ one in Istanbul, another in Qandahar 
(Afghanistan) — and it was this later #hirga-i sharif, ‘the noble cloak’, that inspired — 
Iqbal to some moving Persian poems 

‘As the Prophet’s mantle contains special blessing, it used to be said that the 
Prophet's mantle was inherited by so-and-so, or fell on his shoulders, to describe 
scholar of special standing. The Sufi custom that the master bestows a patched 
frock upon his disciples is the same symbol for the transmission of baraka, and 
when the disciple swears ‘by the cloak of my shaykh’ it is as if he were swearing 
by a person who ~ after the Prophet ~ is the most important in his life. | 
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‘The protective value of the Prophet's cloak is also reflected in the term all al- 
‘isa or ahl al-‘aba, ‘the people of the cloak’, which means the closest relatives of 
the Prophet (Fatima, ‘All, Hasan and Husayn), who are wrapped in his cloak 
and form so to speak a sacred and blessed unity. 

Garments in general can be used for protective purposes: when one wraps a 
child in an aged person’s dress, one hopes that it may grow to a ripe old age; or 
when the anxious mother dresses up her little boy as a girl, she wants to protect 
him from the Evil Eye or malicious djinns who might be more interested in a 
baby boy than in a girl: the dress helps to ‘change its identity’. The Evil Eye or 
any other danger can also be averted ~ so Muslims hope ~ by means of a 
talismanic shirt, which ideally should be of cowon spun and woven by forty pure 
virgins and would be covered with Koranic inscriptions and invocations. 

Islam developed a strict order of dress. The most important rule was to cover 
the esentials, that is, for men the area between navel and knee, and for women 
the body, although in this case the degree of covering varies from a normal 
decent dress to the full Ajab or the burqa’ which covers the entire person, The 
question of whether a good Muslim is allowed to wear shorts, for example while 
rowing, caused intensive discussions among Muslim students at Harvard in the 
spring of 1992. 

One must not forget that the strict rule for decently covering the body and 
the necessity of wearing a fitting garment during prayer caused major changes in 
border lands in the wake of Islamization, Muhammad Mujeeb (1972) has 
highlighted the importance of the Muslims’ introducing stitched garments into 
India, as the loosely-knotted Amgi and the graceful saree are not practical for 
performing the prayer rite (and the use of shaliar gamiy instead of the saree was 
in the 1980s)" Much earlier, C. H. Becker spoke of the influence of the Bohora- 
Ismaili traders in East and Central Africa who brought with them different types 
of sewn dresses and at the same time propagated the religion that ordered the 
‘wearing of such clothing.** 

‘The dress prescribed for the pilgrimage, ibiim, shows by its very name that it 
is connected with the sphere of the sacred, faram, that is, an area to which access 
is prohibited to those who do not follow the proper rites. The two white unsewn 
pieces of cloth for men and the long straight gown for women distinguish the 
pilgrims from the normal believer and subject them to a number of taboos. 

In classical times, each stratum of society could be easily recognized by the 
style of dress worn (as was the case in medieval Europe as well), and it is 
speculated that one of the reasons for the order to the Prophet's wives to cover 
themselves decently (Sara 24:31) was to distinguish them from the lower class and 
from servant-women. In medieval towns, the scholars’ high hats with veils, 
faylastn, were well known, and one of the reasons that upset the adversaries of 
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the martyr-mystic al-Hallaj was that he changed his attire frequently, naw posing 
as a soldier, now as a scholar or a Sufi. Arabic, Persian and Turkish sources give 
many more or less detailed descriptions of fashions and fabrics, which are 
supported by the allusions to different garments in poetry and are illustrated in 
Oriental miniatures as well as in the travelogues of European merchants and 
Visitors to the Middle East. It was therefore an immense shock for Muslims when 
three political leaders in the 1g20s tried to force the population in their countries 
to exchange the time-honoured dress of men and the even more traditional dress 
of women for European-style clothes: Ataturk was successful in Turkey, Reza 
Shah Pahlavi in Iran somewhat less, and Amanullah of Afghanistan failed. 

Of special interest are customs in the Sufi orders! where the investiture with 
the muragga’, the patched frock, or the khirga, the woollen cloak, were central: 
legend claims that the dervish frock and the turban were given to the Prophet 
during his heavenly journey, and he handed them over to ‘Ali, A patched frock 
made of rags of Sufi cloaks that were torn during the whirling dance was 
regarded as particularly blessed owing to the ‘power’ of the ecstatie state of its 
former owner. The Suis developed a far-reaching symbolism not only of the 
cloak but also of its different parts such as the hem, collar and sleeves, as is 
described extensively in Hujwiri's Kashf al-Malja. For the Mevlevis, the black 
coat that is thrown off when the mystical dance begins and the dervishes emerge 
in their white garments is seen as the material part of man, while the white 
garment points to the spiritual body, The Khakstr dervishes know  kefant, 
which is the ‘shroud!’ garment, for the dervish has to die to this world and what 
is in it; they alo have the funy, a kind of apron worn under the garment and 
connected with the mysteries of initiation.” 

In funaceea citcles, which are offsprings of the Sufi tradition, the investiture 
with the futwewa trousers was the most important pact of the initiation rite, and 
the term ‘fastening the belt’ (or the string that keeps the trousers in place) could 
develop into the expression ‘binding the belt of servitude’, or, as we would say, 
‘girding one’s loins’ for work, to perform services for the master. 

‘The Suis’ types of headgear have different shapes and colours, as have the 
coats, and the headgear plays an important role; it shows the person's standing. 
‘The headgear could be the so-called ij, ‘crown’, which is sometimes high, 
broadening towards the top, and sometimes round and made of a certain 
number of wedges: thus the twelve wedges in the Bektashi order remind the 
dervish of the twelve Shia imams. Another type is the high conical felt hat, sikke, 
of the Mevievi dervishes. 

Symbolically, the headgear can even be a favour from God, as Nasird 
Khusraw says in his Sa"adatndma: 

When God grants you the cap, kaldh, of loftiness, 
Why do you bind your heart to someone else? 
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For to bless someone by placing headgear on his head means to honour him, 
and thus dastarband, ‘turban-winding’, is a highly important occasion in the 
ervish orders; it means the instalment of a worthy representative of the master. 
‘That the Pir Pagaro in Sind has received his surname from the turban, pir, 
belongs here. 

‘Turbans in different shapes and colours were also worn by non-dervishes, and 
‘their use is most prominent among scholars. To enlarge one’s turban often came 
‘to mean ‘to show off, to boast’. Therefore, the Indo-Persian poet Talib-i Amult 
(4. 1627) satirized those who neglect useful work because “they are too busy with 
pbuilding up the domes of their turbans’ 

One part of the dervish’s outfit was the earring, at least in some brothers 
hoods, and the term fulga be-xish, ‘ring in the ear’, means servitude: one is the 
“servant of the person whose earring one wears. Such earrings could assume 
different shapes, and some of the itinerant dervishes in the Middle Ages as well 
‘as certain groups among the Bektashi used to wear heavy iron earrings in one or 
“both ears. 

Given the importance of garments and clothing in tradition and daily life, i 

would be surprising if the garment had not become a favourite metaphor. 
Models are given in the Koran: a hadith speaks of the libs al-brr, the garment of 
kindness’, and Sora 7:26 of the libas atta, ‘the dress of piety’. It is told in the 
‘Toles of the Prophets that, after the Fall, Adam's and Eve's clothes flew away and 
God addressed Adam: ‘Let thy battle ery be My name and thy clothing what 
thou weavest with thy own hand’ (for Adam's profession was agriculture ax well 
as spinning and weaving), yet one felt that the garment sent down to cover their 
shameful parts should not be interpreted in the literal sense but also as the order 
and rules of the Divine Law: “This garment’, says Kishan, “is the shant'a which 
rectifies the ugly traits in the rational sou!’. Ibn ‘Arabr's interpretation of a dream 
points to the same meaning: faith is seen as a cloak, and, among the people that 
Iie ciota tec epic rms "Orsar, soa clhy he 9 belldey 
~ Tong cloak, that is, full faith in God." Thus, when Nizamuddin Awliya of Delhi 
promises a disciple that he would ‘cast a cloak over him to veil his sins’, external 
and internal meaning are well interwoven. But a ‘normal’ dress cannot cover 
iors thers cu, a Nigiet Rinarast varna 

Someone who embraces Islam ‘puts on the robe of honour of Islam’, and 
uring his heavenly journey the Prophet was invested with two cloaks, namely 

"spiritual poverty, fagr, and trust in God. The ‘robes of poverty and patience’ are 
also mentioned by Shiblr, the Baghdadian Sufi (d. 945) who claimed to wear 
them on the Feast Day instead of the new garments which people usually don on 
festive days — in fact, to celebrate ', the Feast of Fast-breaking, without wearing 

new garments is considered a sign of utter destitution, 

Given the metaphorical uses of ‘garment’, it is not difficult to speak of the 
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‘robe of martyrdom’, and when the Christian, according to St Paul, is ‘clad in 
Christ, then the highest stage that a Muslim mystic may dream of is to be clad 
in the libas al-hagganizya, the robe connected with the Divine Name al-hagg, the 
Absolute Truth. 

‘The Koran mentioned ‘garments of fire’ for the inhabitants of Hell (Sara 
22:19), and Satan's garment, as Kisi't claims, is God's wrath. The pious, on the 
other hand, can hope that the Lord will clothe them an the day of Resurrection 
with forgiveness and good actions to constitute a garment in Paradise, while the 
sinner is naked, deprived of the ‘robe of piety’. 

‘This image leads to another aspect of the weaving, spinning and clothing 
was thought that one spins and weaves one’s own eternal garment by 
‘one’s actions and thoughts. Rami too admonishes his listeners to ‘eat the fruit 
which one has planted oneself and dress in the garment which one has oneself 
spun’ (w V 3,181). ‘These images are elaborated particularly in the cotton- 
growing areas of the Deccan and of Pakistan.'* The traditional folk songs which 
used (0 accompany spinning everywhere in the world were transformed into 
songs where spinning becomes a symbol for the uninterrupted dhidy, the 
recollection of God, and the soul that has performed this religious act dutifully 
will find a precious trousseau on her wedding day, that is, on Doomsday, while 
the lazy girl who has neglected the ‘spinning’ of the recollection will then be 
naked and disgraced. This imagery may also explain the belief of the Kurdish 
‘Ahli Hagg, who saw metempsychosis as a wandering from one (bodily) garment 
to another one, always wearing ~ so one may think ~ what has been woven in 
the previous life," 

God Himmelf appears as the master weaver and tailor, as He is the supreme 
master of everything. He ‘makes the night to a cloak’, says Sara 78:10, and it is 
‘He who weaves the whole history of the universe on the loom of days and nights. 
Furthermore, He can be approached only through the garments which He has 
put over his unfathomable Essence ~ the 70,000 veils of light and darkness hide 
Him as the garment hides the body and as the body hides the soul. ‘Aidniya, 
“Glory” is His cloak’, as a Andith gudst says (ax no. 404), and his shir ~ according 
to the same source ~ is mercy with which He will clothe those who hope for it. 

Without the ‘garments’, that is, without His manifestations of mercy and 
majesty, God would remain forever the daw absconditus, and when Meister 
Eckhart in Germany speaks in recurrent images of ‘God in his Aleithis’, His 
‘house of garments, His wardrobe’, by which he means the tangible and palpable 
signs of His mercy, his elder contemporary in Anatolia, Mawlana Rami, sings in 
one of his most moving poems: 

seize the hem of His favour 
because from you He will flee ... 
(@ no. 900) 
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‘To seize some powerful person's hem means to partake of his baraka, and the 
‘Muslim poet, a mouthpiece for so many other bards, knows that the mystery of 
God can be touched only through the signs, through the twofold woof and warp 
of the created universe, through phenomena which both hide and reveal Him 
like garments, 

For the Muslim, the concept of the garment or shirt may carry still another 
connotation. In Sura Tasuf, the Koran speaks of the scent of Yasut’s shirt, which 
healed his blind father Jacob (SOra 12:94). The whole range of fragrance in 
Islamic culture would deserve a special study, beginning with the Prophet's love 
of fragrance, which belonged to the few things that God had endeared to him 
{AM no, 182), and including the idea of the fragrant breeze that comes from 
Yemen, carrying the spiritual message of love and piety. Scent reminds mankind 
of something long forgotten, something that cannot be seen, something precious, 
intangible ~ words are the scent of paradisiacal apple trees (ar VI 84); the scent of 
the musk-deer leads the seeker to the deserts of China, that is, to the deserts of 
eternity. 
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See Schimmel (1988), Aad Muhammad is His Menger, pp. 102-y; the Sindhi 
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SACRED SPACE 


“The Muslim lives in a space defined by the sound of the Koran.’ Thus writes 
SS. H. Nasr 10 point to the situation of the Muslim believer.’ He is certainly right, 
and yet Islamic tradidon has known and still knows, as do all religions, a good 
number of places which are or seem to be endowed with special blessing power 
and which then serve in literature as symbols of the human experience 

‘Thinking of places with such sacred power, one can begin with the cave, 
Humankind has been fascinated by caves for millenia, as prehistory and history 
prove, and Islam continued in this respect, though from a somewhat different 
‘vantage point, Is not the cave singled out by the very name of Sara 18, al-Kalf, 
“The Cave’, a Sara in which ~ along with other stories ~ the Seven Sleepers, the - 
ayfab abbakf, are mentioned at some length? ‘The seven pious youths ‘and the 
eighth with them was their dog” (Sora 18:22) have tumed in popular Islam into 
protective spirits whose names, and especially that of their dog Qitmir, written 
‘on amulets, carry baraka with them." 

In the historical context, sce en hr 








received his initial revelation in a cave on Mt Hira where he used to retire for 
meditation, It was in the solitude of this place that he was blessed with the fir 
auditions which forced him to go into the world and preach what he had 
learned: the constant change between the Ahaliea, the lonely place of meditation 
in the dark cave, undisturbed in his concentration upon God, and the jiltea, the 
need and duty to promulgate the Divine word that he had heard, was to remain 
the model for the Muslims ~ a spiritual movement of whose necessity Iqbal 
reminds the believers of our time. 

Yet, there is a second cave in the Prophet's biography: the cave where 
found shelter during his hegira from Mecca to Medina. And again, after re~ 
emerging from the mysteriously protected place where he, as Sufi tradition has 
it, introduced his friend AbG Bakr into the mysteries of the silent dhily, his life as 
2 poll leader in Medina began: once more, he undertook dhe way out of the 
Ahalva of meditation into the pce of preaching and acting. 

"The Propbe’s cxantple of retiring into the cove won Snscansd Sy & ruraber al 
mystics who lived for long periods in caves. The extremely narrow cave in which 
‘Sharafuddin Manéri of Bihar (d. 1381) spent several decades of his life is only one 
‘of the numerous examples of this pious custom; Muhammad Ghawth Gwaliort 
(di. 156) also belongs to the Sufis who, year after year, performed their 
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meditation in a cave, to emerge in the end filled with overwhelming spiritual 
energy. The experience of the arba’te, chill, Khakeat, forty days’ meditation in a 
natrow, dark room or a subterranean place, belongs here as well. The intimacy 
of the experience of God's proximity in such a Hhakee could lead the pious to 
addfess Him in prayer as “Oh Cave of them that seek refuge!”? 

‘The cave is difficult to reach for men and animals, and is hence safe, But when 
‘one lives on the plains, the sacred space has to be separated from the profane 
‘environment by an enclosure (one remembers here that the Latin term sanctus is 
derived from sand, ‘to limit, enclose’, and hence ‘make sacred’), and so the cult 
takes place in a spot removed from the ordinary space, which keeps away not only 
animals but also, as was thought, demons. Lonely prayer places in Sind and 
Balochistan are surrounded by simple thor hedges (as are some shrines in the 
desert} and itis probably not too farfetched to think that the border of the prayer 
rug abo serves as a kind of enclosure which marks the praying person's inviolable 
‘sanctuary’ ~ even though the whole world can serve ax a prayer place. 

More important ix the house, the man-made dwelling-place which serves both 
for protection and as a sanctuary: in Sind and Balochistan, the house of the 
wadiro, the big landlord, could serve as a shelter for women accused of 
immorality of other transgressions.» However, the concept of ‘house’ has a much 
wider range: the "House of Islam’, dar al-isdim, is the area which, as Walter 
Braune says aptly, is built on five pillars and in which the believers live in safety, 
while the dar al-karb, ‘the abode of war’, is the world outside the ideal home of 
the believers.© To enlarge this ‘house’ is incumbent upon the community, 40 that 
finally the whole world may become a ‘House of Islam’. 

‘And not only that.” In religious language, the house is one of the most 
frequently-used metaphors for the human heart ~ a house that has to be cleansed 
by constantly using the ‘broom of fa’, that is, the beginning of the profession of 
{ith, 1 lana ila Allah, “There is no deity but God’. Only when the house ix clean 
and no dust of profane thought has remained can the dude hoypis anima, the 
sweet guest of the soul’, enter and dwell in it. The Baghdadian Sufi an-Nort (d. 
07) used this metaphor? and Mawlana Riimf sang in one of his most famous 
stories in the Matknauet (a 1 3,056-63): 


‘A man knocked at the door of his beloved. 
“Who are you, trusted one?” thus asked the friend. 
‘He answered: ‘I!’ The friend said: "Go away ~ 
Here is no place for people raw and crude!” 
What, then, could cook the raw and rescue him 
But separation’s fire and exile’s lame? 

‘The poor man went to travel a whole year 
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And he matured, was cooked and burnt, returned 
And carefully approached the friend's abode, 

He walked around it now in cautious fear, 

Lest from his lips unfitting words appear. 

‘The friend called out; ‘Who is there at my door?" 
‘The answer: “You ~ you dear are at the door” 
He said: ‘Come in, now that you are all I~ 
‘There is no room in this house for two ‘T's? 


In order to enter the precinets of the house, one has to cross the threshold, the 
liminal place par excellence that cuts off che sacred from the profane. It is 
therefore a rule that one must not step on the threshold: as the bride in Muslirn 
India is carried over it into her new home, the devotee is warned not to step on 
the threshold of the master’s house or the shrine, To enhance the religio- magic 
power of the threshold, one may sacrifice a sheep aver it or at least sprinkle some | 
blood on it. | 

While Muslims carefully avoid touching the threshold with their feet, which | 
are sullied by the dust of the profane world, one often sees men and women at 
shrines devoutly kissing the step that will lead them into the sacred presence of 
the saint. ‘One should rub one’s face on the threshold like a broom’, says a 
‘Turkish handbook of religious etiquette.” The threshold’s sanctity is also attested 
by dream exegesis: threshold and door mean, in the dream, women, i.e. the | 
sacred, hartm, part of the house." | 

Since the door or gate allows the visitor to enter the private, “sacred” sphere, 
gates of mosques and shrines are often huge and impressively decorated, 
Alternatively, shrines may have an extremely low door which forces the entering 
penon to bow down humbly; again, there are narrow doors through which the 
Visitor squeezes himself in the hope of obtaining blessings A typical example is 
the bihishtt darwitza, the ‘paradisiacal door’ in Fartduddin Ganj-i shakar's shrine 
in Pakpattan, where, during the anniversary of his death, thousands of pilgrims | 
srive to enter into the saint's presence in order to secure entrance to Paradise. 

"The door opens into the sacred space, and the Muslim knows that ‘God is the | 
Opener of the doors’, myattih al-abatb, as He is called in a favourite invocation, | 
for itis He who can open the doors of His mercy or generosity, not forgetting the | 
gates of Paradise," In later Sufism, the seven principal Divine Names are even 
called hadana, ‘doorkeepers’, Metaphorically, the concept of the door or gate is 
important by its use in the well-known sdk deeply loved especially in Shia 
uadition, in which the Prophet states: ‘I am the city of wisdom and ‘AIT is its 
gate’ (AW no. go), that is, anly through “Al's mediation ean one understand the 
Prophet's true teaching. As the gate, hid, ean be the person through whom the | 
believer may be led into the Divine presence, it is logical that the spiritual guide 
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‘could also be considered, or consider himself, to be The Gate, the Bab. This 
laim was voiced most prominently by Mirei Mubammad "AW of Tabriz, which 
Jed wo the emergence of a new religious movement, Babism, in early ninetcenth- 
‘century Tran. 

Alter entering the house, one finds the high seat, jad, or the throne, sat, 
_ both of which possess special barake; and anyone who has seen an old Pakistani 

woman throning on her bed and ruling the large household knows that this is 

tore than simply an elevated place: the veat carries authority with it. But those 

_ owes in rank, oF mot modest, wil sitin the place ofthe sandal’ that is, where 
the shoes are left close to the entrance. 

In the Arabic tradition, the hearth plays no major role, while among the 
‘Turks the fireplace, ecak, as i typical of peoples from northem climates, was the 
veritable centre of the house, and the term ocat is used in modern Turkey to 

~ denote the true centre of the community. 

___The Muslim house boasts carpets and rugs, pile-woven oF flat-woven, and the 
"rug can be as important as the high seat, the place for the master of the house. 
| "The ttle sgjdanishn oF past mish forthe person who ‘sts on the mat’ of a Sufi 

master, i.e. his true successor, conveys an impression of the rug's importance. 

The numerous flying carpets in Oriental folk tales seem to translate the 

subconscious feeling that the carpet is something very special. 

| There is also a place with negative power in or close to the house: the privy, 

"which is regarded as a dwelling-place of unclean and dangerous spirits and is 

- therefore avoided by angels, ‘The bath itself, however, sometimes decorated with 

_ paintings plays an important role in connection with the strict rules of ritual 

" 

Se euriaatrmnmeamtanenrandyn aeetraaert mer 
built in a circular shape. If the heart can be imagined as a house for the Divine 
Beloved, it can also be seen as a fortress with several ramparts ~ again one of 
Nort’s images, which prefigures St Teresa's Interior Castle."’ For the Sulis, the 
shahtda became the stronghold and citadel in which they felt safe from the 
temptations of the world, as though the rampart and moats of sacred words 
helped them to survive in the inner chamber, which could be compared to the A, 
the last letter of the word Allah. Is not God a fortress, fen, and a stronghold, 
rz? The word larz is also used as a name of one type of protective prayers and 

" fitanies, while the term talyt, literally ‘to make into a fortress’, can be used for 

- the religio-magic circumambulation of villages or groups of people to protect 

themselves against enemies. 

The sacred space par excellence in Islam seems to be the mosque, and many 

_ visitors ~ Rudolf Otto, S. H. Nast, Martin Lings, Frithjof Schuon and others ~ 

“have emphasized the ‘feeling of the Numinous’, the experience of 

_ otherwordines when standing in one of the great mosques in North Aftica or 

‘ 
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‘Turkey.'® These buildings were, as they felt, perfect expressions of the emptiness 
which is waiting to be filled with Divine blessing, that is the experience of the 
human being, poor (fagir} as he or she is, in the presence of the All-Rich, al | 
shaniy. | 

Div: ekcuthged ine sonnel aare Socasa tga ae 
instruction and legal business were conducted as well: it was and is not ~ unlike 
the church ~ a consecrated building. Its name, mayid, is derived from sajada, "to 
prostrate’, meaning ‘place of prostration’. A mosque for larger groups, where 
believers could gather on Friday for the midday prayer with following sermon, is 
called jami’, ‘the collecting one’. In the early Middle Ages, up to around AD goo, 
‘only one ami’ was found in each city; the minbar, the pulpit from which the — 
preacher gives his short sermon, was the distinctive mark of a city, as was the 
minaret, In later times, when moxques proliferated, a certain distance was still 
kept between the major mosques, or a new jim” was built only when the first 
‘one, too small for the growing number of the faithful, could not possibly be 
enlarged. 

‘To build a mosque is a highly meritorious act, and a tradidon which is 
frequently quoted in India (especially in Bengal) states: “Who builds a mosque for 
God, be it as small as the nest of a gata bird, for him God will build a house in 
Paradise’."” The paradisiacal recompense can also be granted to someone else: 
when the Ottoman Sultan Mehmet the Conqueror (14491) erected a mosque 
in the recently conquered city of Istanbul in remembrance of his father, the 
intention was the same as offering prayers for the well-being of the deceased — 
monarch’ soul."* Popular piety therefore claims that a mosque is like a boat of | 
salvation or, even more faneifully, that it will be transformed into a white camel 
to carry its founder on Doomsday across the sirdy-bridge."® | 

The increasing feeling of the sanctity of the mosque is understood from the 
custom of using its precincts for itikhira, that is, performing two prayer cycles 
and then sleeping in the mosque in the hope of being guided by a dream. And 
‘Turkish calligraphers would collect the soot produced by the oil lamps in, for 
example, the Sileymaniye mosque in Istanbul to use it as an ingredient of their 
ink which, they felt, would thus carry some of the mosque's baraka with it. | 

The shapes of mosques vary according w the architectural styles of the | 
different countries, and from simple mud mosques in Africa to pagoda-like 
structures in China almost every form is found. Mosques in Gujarat, with their 
narrow rows of highly decorated pillars, resemble Hindu temples, and for the — 
Western observer the Turkish mosque with its central dome and the elegant 
needle-like minarets seems to be the paragon of the concept of ‘mosque’, — 
although large mosques with wide prayer halls or endless rows of naves belong to 
a much earlier, classical period (Samarra, Cordoba), 

But whatever the outward shape, every mosque has a mira, a niche pointing 
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to the direction of Mecca, which could be shaped, again, according to the 
"material available and to the artistic taste of the builder. Often, words from Sara 
337 are written around the mirth: “Whenever Zakariya entered the milrdb ..", 
“for the term is used for the place where the young Mary dielt and was 
" mystériously nourished by the Lord. What appear to be the most unusual and 
impressive mialy in the world of Islam are located in the Indian subcontinent: 
“the milrab of the Great Mosque in Bijapur/Deccan, built in 1635 and measuring 
“six to seven metres across, is completely decorated in a highly sophisticated style 
“with jour inscipons, bale, and clo hes in gl and red. The 
Faisal Mosque in Islamabad, completed some 450 years later, boasts a its mir 
“the likeness of an opened copy of the Koran in white marble, inscribed in 
‘medieval’ Kulfi calligraphy with verses from Sara 55, dr-Ralman, “The Merciful’ 

While the milyab is common to magid and jam’, the j2mi” alone contains an 
levated pulpit for the Friday sermon, usually three steps high; larger odd 
fumbers of steps can be found in vast buildings. This minbar, again, can consist 
of the most diverse materials; the artistically carved wooden minbars of medieval 
"Egypt and Anatolia are worthy of mention, The preacher, who stands on the 
iminbar, briefly sts down between the (wo parts of his address in memory of the 
Prophet's sitting on the first minbar, « sienple platform.” 

‘One may find a few huge candlestands, and the floor is usually covered with 
prayer rugs. A stand for the Koran and sometimes baxes in thirty parts for the 
thirty jug’ of the Koran belong to the necessary items in the mosque; a clock that 
shows the times of prayer is a more recent addition. ‘The walls are plain, for too 
“much colour or decoration might distract the praying person's eye and mind, 
“They are covered with tiles (a in fran and Turkey) oF with white marble; if there 

Bis:any decoration, then it 4s only calligraphy, whether Koranle verses or the 
name of God in enormous letters, of sometimes also the names of the four 
"rightly guided caliphs (as in the Aya Sofya in Istanbul) 
‘The minaret, again connected only with the jimi’, and built in diverse shapes 
~ according to local traditions, was sometimes conceived of as a tower of victory, 
> the virible sign of Islam's presence in a newly conquered area: the Qutub Minar 
in Delhi from the early thirteenth century is a good example of this type of 
minaret. For those who loved esoteric meaning, it was not dificult to connect it 
" owing to its shape, with the Jeter af that is always taken to symbolize the Ahad, 
the One God. And was not the building of a mosque in a newly acquired 
territory, as it were, a new ‘brick’ in the extension of the House of Islam? 

Jin some mosques, a special corner is reserved for women in others (often in 
Turkey), women are expected to pray on the balcony-lke gallery. In state 
capitals, one may find a magséra, a special enclosure for the rulers. 

‘Another sacred place of major importance is the burial place of a saintly 
person. The Propher himself, according to one tradition, prohibited visits to 
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tombs, while according to another he suggested turning wo ‘the people of the 
raves’ when facing dilficullies Visits to tombs and cemeteries became a 
common practice and offered rare opportunities for an outing to many women. 
The Prophet's warning against frequenting the tombs was reinforced in the 
nineteenth century by the Wahhabis in Central Arabia, who did not even 
honour the sanctity of the Prophets own mausoleum, 

Among the places with special hla are, understandably, the tomb of the 
martyrs of faith such as Kerbela, Najaf and Mashhad, Kerbela, where the 
Prophet's grandson Husayn ibn “AI fll infighting against the Omryyadl forces in 
(680, is in the Shia world coterminous with ‘unter tragedy’, and its name was 
explained as a combination of kar and bal, ‘grief and alison’, The earth 
Kerbela, with its strong hows, is il ‘exported! to other countries (tee above Py 
When Mubarram is celebrated in Shia cites, especially in India, a place called 
"Rerbelais choven clove to a tank or a river; there the mi, replicas of Husayn’s 
sarcophagus, are aubmerged atthe end of the ritual. To make people partake in 
the hoya of the sacred places, one can even call children after them: Najaf or 
Nazaf Khan, and Madinakhan, appear in the Indian subcontinent. 

‘A mausoleum often develops from a simple heap of stones, and even a great 
Sati like Gesadaraz (d. 1422) tells, tongue in cheek, the story of the travellers 
‘whose dog died on the road and was buried. They marked the faithful creature's 
tomb, and when they returned to the same place after some years, they found 
that a Hourshing town had developed around the ‘saints! burial pce." Even 
more obscene anecdotes about the growth of a pilgrimage centre are not 
‘uncommon in Must brerature, 

‘The tombs of saints are highly venerated." People will dhrong at the tomb’s 
doors or windows to make vews; they hang rags on nearby trees or on the 
‘window gill, oF post petitions on the wall hoping forthe sain’ intercession, and 
as the saint's bors increases after be has left this world, people want to be 
buried near to him: that is how the enormous cemeteries in the Ilamic world 
came into existence. ‘The cemetery of Maki Hill near ‘Thata in Sind is credited 
with the presence of 125,000 saints; the Qurafa in Caito allows a survey of 
hundreds of years of Muslim cultural history in Egypt, and, during a wall 
through the hilly cemetery of Kihuldibad, “Abode of Eternity’ near Duulatabad 
inthe northern Decean, one gains a comprehensive survey of the entire history. 
‘of the Deccan from the fourteenth to the nineteenth centuries, for poets, 
‘emperors, scholars and politicians rest peacefully in this lovely place. 

Rulers erected their mausoleums usually during ther lifetime and surrounded. 
their fsture burial site with charitable foundations to ensure benefits fr their 
souls. When the last Mamluk sultan Qansauh al-Ghawri's dead body was never 
found on the battlefield of Marj Dabiq in August 1516, the historian Thn Tyas 
attributed this strange event tothe fact that the ruler had illegally appropriated 
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| the marble of someone else's mausoleum and used it to embellish his own 

~ mausoleum ‘and God did not allow him to be buried in it, and therein is a sign 
for those who have eyes to see’ Often, the mausoleums of rulers were 
surrounded by vast gardens, sometimes divided by canals so as to resemble the 

- gardens of Paradise ‘under which rivers flow’ and to give the deceased, as it 

were, a foretaste of heavenly bliss, 

In cases when a famous person’s burial place is unknown, or when Muslims 
want to gain some of his baraka in their own village or town, they erect a magim, 
‘@ memorial, In the Fertile Crescent, one finds a number of magams in places 
where "Atty camel allegedly stopped.** But more prominent are the magdms of 
saints, for example, places devoted to the memory of Bayezid Bistarmt, who died 
in 874 in northern Iran but is venerated in Zousfana in the High Auas as well as 
in Chittagong in Bangladesh (and probably in other places as well). The Turkish 
bard Yunus Emre (d. 1321) has magiims in at least seven Anatolian towns, and the 
city of Mazari Sharif in Afghanistan grew around an alleged tomb of ‘All, The 

| most recent example of a ‘mayan’ is that of Muhammad Iqbal (buried in Lahore) 
in the garden near Mawland Ramt’s mausoleum in Konya, erected by the 
‘Turks, to underline the spiritual connection between the two religious poets. 

Often, the actual mausoleum of a saintly person is connected with the dargdh, 
the seat of the mystical guide who continues the saint's work. To stay for a few 
days at a dargih, as a waiter of servant, ean make the visitor a special recipient of 
Divine grace, and many people avail themselves as much of the living baraka of 
the ‘master of the prayer rug’ or his assistants as of the healing power of a tank 

Bp sve cost tothe shron. Th shin brves ut a'scesay; aad people may 

| swear innocence before it; some regular visitors may even be able to ‘see’ the 
saint.” 

| "The master who resides in the dergah has a spiritual territory, silat, and it 

was custornary that he would assign to his thabfa, substitute or vicegerent, a 

certain area over which his influence would extent; the borders of the spiritual 

territories of two siatfas, or, more complicated, of Ahafifas of wo different 
~ masters were strictly defined and had by no means to be transgressed. The 
protecting power of the saint was thought to work only inside his territory." 
Shrines and dergths were and still are usually open to non-Muslims; in some of 
| them, women are not admitted inside (similarly, men are excluded from women 
saints’ shrines), As humans have apparently always prayed at the same places, 
| there is a certain continuity in the use of such places, as if a special baraka were 
inherent in this or that spot. That is well known in the Jewish~Cheistian~ Muslim 
sequence in Near Eastern sanctuaries, and holds true in many cases also for 

"Indian Muslim and formerly Hindu places of worship, Therefore, the borders 

| between religions often seem blurred in the dargaks and shrines ~ certainly one of 
the valid reasons for the aversion of traditionalist orthodox Muslims to saint- 
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‘worship. thas een slaty saased dhe ca thas "Wale dhe inoaue diehaguisichl 
and separates Muslims and Hindu, the dargah tends co bring them together’.*? 

Other sacred places in the Islamic world are, for example, the Ismaili 
Jamaatkiana, to which the outsider is only rarely given access even at times 
‘outside the service; the da'va of the Indian Mahdawis, which is mainly devoted 
to dhty rather than to ritual prayer; or the imdmbarah of the Twelver Shia, where 
the implements of the Mubarram processions are kept and which the Shia rulers, 
‘especially in Lucknow, Hyderabad/Deccan and Bengal, built in the hope of 
heavenly reward. There are, further, the different types of Sufi convents such as 
the riba, whose name conveys the idea of fortification and fighting at the frontier 
but becomes in the Maghrib a true dervish centre founded by a shaykh and 
frequented by his followers. The sagiva, in Turkish fethe, contrasts with the large 
‘Waingth (Une Khangah Seydyls near medieval Cairo is a glorious example of such an 
institution)” and the dargit, a term mainly used in India, and the solitary master 
‘would perhaps dwell in a zitepa, ‘comer’, a term which, again in the Maghrib, is 
used 0 mean rather a hospice for Sufis. The use of names for these institutions 
varied in different times and different counties, but one thing is common to all Sufi 
institutions: none of them is a ‘consecrated’ building. For the pious, they axmumed a 
sacred quality owing to the master’s and the dervishes’ presence, 

‘When the Muslim speaks of the ‘two sacred places’ (a/-haramén; accusative and 
genitive a/yharamayn), he means Mecea and Medina. The word baram, from the 
same root as Juri, ‘prohibited’, designates the place where anything profane is 
excluded, as the /arim, the place reserved for women, is accessible only for the 
‘maivam, » male member of the family who is related to the inmates. To enter the 
heart of the sanctuary, in this case the precincts of the Kaaba in Mecca, one is 
required to put on the dim, the garment that obliges the pilgrim to observe & 
number of taboos such as avoidance of sex, of cutting one’s hair or of paring 
‘one’s nails. This is valid not only during the season of the dj in the last lunar 
month but also during the ‘smaller pilgrimage’, the ‘wna, which can be 
performed at any time. 

In the sacred precincts, no animal may be hunted or killed, and Iqbal alludes 
to this prohibition by admonishing his co-religionists to retum spiritually to 
Mecca and gather in the protective shade in the Kaaba because ‘no gazelle’, that 
is, no living being must be hunted there while they, oblivious to their spiritual 
centre, have become an casy prey for the non-Muslim hunters ~ and none 
Muslims are excluded from the sacred place, Mecca." 

‘The name of Mecea is connected, in gencral thought, with a great assembly- 
place, and one can encounter, in the West, expressions like ‘the Mecca of 
gamblers’ or ‘of racing cars’. For this reason, Muslims now prefer to spell the 
city’s name as Mablah to distinguish it from these strange and appalling 
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‘The city of Mecca, Muhammad's home town, is situated between two ranges 
“of hills and formerly housed an ancient Arabian sanctuary. The Koran (Sara 
42:7) calls the place unm ai-gurd, “the mother of the cities’ (hence the name of its 
university), and numerous legends have grown around this place from where, as 
"Muslims believe, the creation of the Earth began, Thus, as the praying Muslim 
turns to Mecca whence the Earth was expanded, he tums spiritually to the 





~The central sanctuary, the Kaaba, blesses the city with its presence: it appears 
as an omphalos, the navel of the earth and is, as pious people believe, situated 
exactly opposite the heavenly Kaaba in the seventh heaven. During the deluge, 
the Meccan Kaaba was taken into heaven, where Noah's Ark surrounded it 
“seven times. As for the heavenly Kaaba, iti constantly cireumambulated by 
angels whose movements the pilgrim should remember while performing the 
_{atf,‘circumambulation’ around the earthly Kaaba, But sometimes, as legend 
“ells, the Kaaba itself comes to turn around visiting saints such as the great Sufi 
“woman Rabi'a (d. Bor), of wanders to a Sufi in faraway lands The Koran 
| (Sara 2:125ff) speaks of Abraham's building or restoring the Kaaba; and, when 
the Prophet reconquered Mecea in 630, he cleaned the building of all the idols, 
whose number is given as 360, which may point to an old astral cult connected 
_with the sanctuary (the moon god Hubal is well known from pre-Islamic times), 

‘The Kaaba is an almost cubic stone building measuring 12m? and 15m high; 
“it iv usually covered with the black Aimua, and many poets have compared this 
“black veiled structure with a longed-for bride whom one wants to reach and 
" kiss.® Thus, comparisons of the kissing of the black stone in the Kaaba's south= 
"eastern comer with kissing the black beauty spot or the lips of the beloved are 
‘common in Persian poetry. 

‘As Mecca and the Kaaba are, for the pious, certainly the most sacred place 
fon Earth to which the living and the dead turn, one should not spit or stretch out 
“one’s legs in the direction of the Kaaba, nor perform bodily needs in its 
direction. After death, the believer should be buried lying on his right side with 
“his face turned towards the Kaaba, 

‘As every Muslim has to direct his or her position towards the Kaaba during 
the five daily prayers (Sara 2:144), it became important for Mustim mathemati- 
cians and astronomers to enable believers to find the right direction, gibla, when 
travelling by land or sea; lately, they have even discussed the problem of how to 
determine the gibla while travelling in a spaceship. Mathematical and geographi- 
cal research developed refined methods of finding the correct direction; in later 
times, small compasses facilitated this * But it was not always easy to determine 
the exact position of the prayer niche, mira, in a mosque, especially when the 
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mosque was built in an already crowded quarter and one had to adjust the 
structure of the building with one face following the alignment of the street while 
the other showed the direction towards Mecca. There were different ways of 
achieving the correct result, so that one may even find slightly varying directions 
im one and the sare city.” Legends, mainly from India, tell how a saint’s prayer 
could correet the position of the mieab when an architect had miscalculated it, 
‘That was a useful miracle, for the Muslims are indeed called the aft al-gibla, 
“those that turn towards the ila’, and warnings are issued about talking against 
the alt al-gibla, for they are all united by turning to the same centre af prayerstfe, 

Poets loved to compare the beautifully arched eyebrows of their beloved to a 
‘milyob ~ was not Adam, the first human being, a gibla before whom the angels 
prostrated and through whom one could find the way to the Divine beauty?" It 
is therefore not surprising that the Persian line 


Ma qibla rast hardim bi-semt-1 kaphalaht 
We have directed our prayer direction towards the one sporting 
his cap awry 

became commonplace in later Persian and Persianate poetry. 

For the mystically minded poets knew that the Kaaba in Mecca, central as it” 
is, is still a mere sign ~ the ka’ba- gil, “Kaaba of clay’, is offen juxtaposed with the 
ka‘bavr dil, ‘the Kaaba of the heart’ ~ and everyone has his or her own gibla, the 
place of worship to which one turns intentionally or unintentionally, For gibla 
became a general term for the place on which one concentrated one's attention: 
when a calligrapher is called with the honorific title giblat al-kuttab, it means that 
he is the person to whom everyone in the writing profession turns in admiration, 
Rami describes, towards the end of his life, che different giblas to whom humans: 
turn instead of looking towards Mecca, the central direction of worship: 

‘The Kaaba for the spirits 

and Gabriel: the Sidra-tree, 
The gibla of the gluon, 

that is the table-cloth. 
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: true meaning; is patience fine, 
{ ‘The gibla of those who worship 

the form: an image of stone. 
‘The gibla of those esoterics 

is He, the Lord of Grace, 
‘The gibla of these exoterists 

is but a woman's face... * 

: (w VIL 1.8960) 


Despite such psychologically insightful verses, Mecca was and remained the 
‘veritable centre of Islamic piety. Moreover, it is not only the place to which to 
tum in prayer and which to visit during the pilgrimage; it has also inspired. 
innumerable people in their religious achievement. The great medieval theolo- 
‘gian, alJuwaynt (d, 1085), was honoured by the title mdm al-haramaym because of 
his prolonged exile in the sacred places, Pilgrims, particularly scholars who 
stayed for months, even for years in Mecea, were inspired tp compose their mast 
important works there. Zamakhshart (d. 1144), with the honorific title Jar Aah, 
"God's neighbour’, as result of his prolonged sojourn in Mecea, wrote his 
"comprehensive commentary on the Koran in this place, and at the beginning af 
"the following century Ibn ‘Arabi received the initial but comprehensive inspira 
tion for his voluminous Futthat al-makkina, “The Meccan Openings’, while 
" circumnambulating the Kaaba.” Again, centuries later, the Indian reformer Shah 
‘Waltullah (d. 1762) wrote his Fuy@z al-femamayn, “The Effusions of Grace from the 
‘Two Sacted Places’ under the impression of his sojourn it the sacred cities. 
The stay in Mecea had certainly an ‘Arabicizing’ influence on pilgrims from 
+ foreign counties, and numerous reform movements in North and West Africa, 
"Bengal and Central Asia were sparked off when Muslim leaders came to 
"Mecca, where they found what seemed to them true Islam but which often 
~ contrasted with the ‘Islam’ in their homeland, which now appeared to them 
"utterly polluted by the pernicious influences of popular customs and pre- 
"Islamic practices. They then felt compelled to reform Islam at home as a result 
of their stay in Mecea. 

Another noteworthy aspect of Mecca's central position was the understanding, 
that he who rules over Mecca and Medina is the rightful caliph ~ hence the 
claim of the Ottomans who conquered’ Mamluk Egypt and the areas under its 
~ dominion, including the Hijaz, in 1516-17 and thus became the overlords of the 
faramayn, But the mystics often voiced the opinion that ‘Mecca is of this world, 
faith is not of this world’, and that God can be found everywhere and that His 
presence is not restricted to the Kaaba, 

The role of the second sacred place, Medina, was increasingly emphasized in 
"the later Middle Ages. Afier all, it was the city where the Prophet was buried, 
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and with the growing glorification of the Prophet and the deepening of mystical 
love for him and trust in him, Medina gained in stavus. 

‘The role of Medina in the history of Istam cannot be overstated. The 
Prophet's hegira in 622 to this town, that only after some time was to become a 
Muslim, ‘home’, forms the beginning of the Muslim calendar, for now the 
Prophet's revelations had to be put into practice and create political and 
juridical foundations for the fast-growing community of believers, Besides this. 
practical side of the hegira, medieval mystics have seen it as a subtle hint to the 
fact that one has to leave one’s home to find superior glory; and for a modernist 
like Iqbal, the hegira shows that one should not cling to narrow, earthbound, 
nationalist concepts.” The Muslims who migrated from India to the newly« 
created Pakistan in the wake of the partition in 1947 called themselves muhajir, 
one who has participated in the hegira’ from ‘infidel Hindustan’ to the new 
home where they hoped to practise their faith without difficulties, and moclern 
North American Muslims may find consolation in the thought that they, like the 
companions of the Prophet, have left their former home and found a new plac 
in notyet-Muslim America. 

For most pilgrims, itis their dream to visit the Prophet's tomb, the rmada, in 
Medina in connection with the pilgrimage, and the Saudi authorities, despite 
their aversion to ‘tomb-worship’, allow these visits.” Pictures of the Rawda, as of 
the Kaaba, decorate many houses; printed on calendars, woven into rugs, 
painted on walls, they convey the blessing of the Prophet's spiritual presence, 
‘The sanctity of Medina is understood from the medieval belief that the plague 
never touches this city 

Poetry in honour of Medina seems to develop from the late thirteenth 
century, the first major representative of this genre being Ibn Daqiq al-Td (d. 
1y02).!8 The greater the distance between the poet's country and Medina, the 
more emotional he waxes: 


More beautiful than all the flowers are the flowers of Medina ... 


sand, as Jami thinks, che angels make their rosaries from the kernels of Medina’s 
clates.4 Tt makes hardly any difference whether the poet in Anatolia around 1300 
singy: 





I my Lord would kindly grant it, 


T would go there, weeping, weeping, 
and Muhammad in Medina 


L would see there, weeping, weeping, 


‘or whether he lives in cighteenth-century Sind, like “Abdur Ra’af Bhatti, whose 
unassuming poem has the refrain: 
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Tn the luminous Medina, could I be there, always there ... © 


For Medina is al-madina al-munauscara, the luminous city, and the pious imagine 
hat there is a column of light over the Rawda, as the modern Sudanese writer, 
al-Faytart, states: 


Over the Prophet's bones, every speck of dust is pillar of light. 


In Indo-Pakistan, poetical anthologies with the tithe Madina Aa sadaga, ‘Pious alms 
for Medina’, are available in cheap prints, and Iqbal wrote, close to the end of 
his life: 

Old as Tam, I'm going to Medina 

to sing my song there, full of love and joy, 

juat like a bird who in the desert night 

spreads out his wings when thinking of his nest? 

Besides the haramayr, the city of Jerusalem is surrounded with special sanctity, 
for it was not only the place on whose rock, as mentioned earlier (p. 2), all the 
previous prophets had rested, but also, more importantly, the first gibla of the 
Muslims.” Only after the hegira was the prayer direction changed to Mecca 
(Sara 2:144). Connected also with the Prophet's heavenly journey and with 
mythological tales about the events on Doomsday, when Israfl will blow the 
‘trumpet from there, Jerusalem holds pride of place in the hearts of the Muslims, 
and many early ascetics spent some time there." 

‘The orientation to the Kaaba is certainly central for the Muslim, but it is not 
only the direction in prayer that plays a great role in his life and thought, One 
has to remember the importance given to the right side as well, The term ‘right’, 
Jammin, belongs to a root with connotations of felicity and happiness; the right side 
is the ‘right’, prosperous side. One eats with the right hand (or rather with its first 
three fingers), while the left hand is unclean, being used for purification after 
defilement. One shoukt enter a room with the right foot first, and sleep if 
possible on the right side to ensure happy and good dreams, On the Day of 
Judgment, the Book of Actions will be given in the sinners’ left hands, and they 
are the ‘people of the left’ (Sara 56:41). When Ibn ‘Abbas states that Paradise is 
to the right side of the Throne and Hell to its let, then popular belief has it that 
during ritual prayer the Prophet and Gabriel are standing at the praying 
pperson’s right side while Hell is waiting at his/her left. The importance of the 
right side is attested not only in surnames like Dki I-yaminayn, ‘someone with two 
right hands’ for an ambidextrous and successful individual, but also in the idea 
that ‘God has two right hands’3' Thus, the orientation towards the right is a 
time-honoured and generally accepted fact. Yet there are other spatial peculiari- 


ties as well. 
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The Koran emphasizes that East and West belong to God (Sara 2:t15) and 
that true piety docs not consist of tuming to the East or West (Sara 2177); it 
mentions also the wondrous olive tree that is ‘neither from the East nor from the 
West (Stra 24:95). Yet, as the right side was thought to be connected with 
positive values, it seems that an ‘orientation’ in the true sense of the word, that 
is ‘turning to the East’, was well known to Muslim thinkers from early days 
despite the different directions in which the gibla had to be faced in the 
expanding empire. ‘The worn-out juxtaposition of the material West and the 
spiritual East is not a modern invention: Subraward! the Master of Illumination 
spoke of the ghurbat al-gharbypa, the ‘western exile’ where the soul is pining and 
whence she should return to the luminous East. Persian pocts sometimes 
confront Qandahar in the East and Qairouwan in the West, combing the latter 
fname with gr, ‘tar’, because the dark West makes them think of pitch-black 
misety. Similarly, the Dakhni Urdu poet Wajhit (4. after 16t0) located, in his 
story Sab ras, King Intellect in the West and King Love in the East, while Sindhi 
folk poets like to speak of the ‘journey eastward’ of the spiritual secker although 
both their traditional goals of pilgrimage, Mecca and the ancient Hindu cave of 
Hinglaj, are situated west of Sind. One wonders whether the language called 
Pirabi, ‘eastern’, in which God addressed the Delhi mystic Nigamnuddin Awliya, 
was indeed the Purabi dialect of Hindwi or whether it points to a “spiritual 
language’ in which he heard the Divine Beloved speak. 

‘The ‘Orient of lights’, the place where the light rises, appears sometimes als as 
‘Yemen, which in Subrawarchs work represents the true home of spirituality because 
the ‘country on the right hand’ was the home of Uways akQarant, who embraced 
Iam without ever meeting the Prophet and concerning whose spirituality the 
Prophet aid, as legend tell “I feel the breath of the Merciful coming from Yemen’, 
Hila yamanina, “Yemenite wisdom’, and hike yindnina, "Greek philosophy’, 
contrast, as do intuitive gnosis and intelectual approach, as do East and West. 

Not only this "Morgenlandfaher’ of the medieval Muslim thinkers is fiaseinat- 
ing, but also the way in which some of them transformed a geographical concept 
into its opposite. India, which in most cases is the land of "black infidelity’, 
beeame in a certain current of Persian poetry the home of the soul. “The 
elephant saw India in his dream’; that means that the soul was reminded of Its 
Primordial home whenee it had been carried away to live ~ again ~ in Western 
exile, And the steppes of Asia, where the musk-deer lives and moonlike beauties 
ctwell, could become at times « landscape of the soul ~ where the soul, guided by 
the scent of the musk-deer, finds its eternal home. 

Again, the concept of the quib, the Pole or Axis, the central figure in the 
hierarchy of the saints, points to the importance of the upward orientation, as 
Henry Corbin has lncidly shown: the polar star, thought to be located opposite 
the Kaaba, is the guiding light for the traveller.5* 
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: ‘On a different level, one meets the concept of sacred space in attempts of 
medieval Sufis ~ especially in the tradition of Iba "Arabi ~ to map the spiritual 
world and describe the strata of Divine manifestations through which the 
inaccessible Divine Essence reveals Itself. One usually speaks in descending 
sequence of ‘alam al-lahit, ‘the world of divinity’, “alam alzebarat, “the world of 
power’, ‘@lami al-malakat, “the realm of the Kingdom’, and ‘alam an-nasit, ‘the 
realm of human beings’. In certain cases, the highest level beyond the ‘@lam al- 
lahat is thought to be the ‘alam al-hahat, the "Divine Ipseity’ as symbolized in the 
final h of the word Allah. Very frequently, the ‘@lam al-mithal, ‘the realm of 
imagination’, mundus imaginalis, is placed between the world of the heavenly 
Kingdom and that of humanity, where i¢ constitutes so to speak a reservoir of 
possibilities which await realization and can be called down by the spiritual 
ambition of the saint. 

‘One also sees attempts to chart the Otherworld, for the Koranic mention of 
various stages in Paradise, such as ‘lleyiin (Stra 84:18, 19), pannat ‘adan (SOra 15:45 
etal.) and the like, invited searching souls to develop an increasingly complicated 
celestial geography. Again, the main contribution in this field is owed to Ibn. 
‘Arabi and his followers. And as late as 1960, a Turkish thinker produced a 
lengthy study about the geography of Hell. 

‘The importance of sacred space and place is reflected in the emphasis which 
Islam plays on the concept of the road, a theme that can be called central in 
Islamic thought.» Does not the Muslim pray with the words of the Koran: dhdina 
‘yrstraga "-mustagim, ‘Guide us on the straight path!’ (Sara 1:6)? ‘This petition from 
the Fatibo, repeated millions of times every day around the world, has lent the 
title ‘Islam, the straight Path’ to more than one study on Islamic piety (and one 
may add that titles of books that contain Arabic terms like maj or minhaj, both 
_ meaning ‘path, right way’, are often used for religious works), 

God guides, and He can let people go astray in the desert (adalla), but the 
straight path is manifested ~ s0 one can say ~ in the shart’, a term usually (and 
rightly} translated as ‘religious law’. Its basic meaning is, however, ‘the road that 
leads to a water course or fountain’, that is, the only road on which the traveller 
can reach the water that is needed to survive; for in the desert, it is incumbent on 
everyone to follow the well-established path lest one perish in the wilderness ~ 
and the shari'a offers this guidance. 

‘The concept of tariga, ‘path’, which expresses the mystical path in general and 
has become the normal term for Sufi fraternities, belongs to the same cluster of 
images, with the understanding that the narrow path, fariga, branches out from 
the highway, There can be no {ariga without the shart’a.® 

In this connection, one may also think of the frequent use of the word saiil, way’, 
"in expressions like ‘to do something’, “to fight’, or “to give alms’ fi salal Allah, ‘in the 

way of God’, that is, in the right direction, guided by the knowledge that one's 
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action is God-pleasing and will result in positive values. ‘The feeling that the 
‘establishment of fountains and the like is particularly useful ft sabl! Allah is the reason 
why fountains near mosques and in the streets are often simply called sabi, literally 
‘way’, Finally, the term for the legal school which Mustims adhere to, and according 
to whose rules Muslims judge and are judged, is madbhab, ‘way on which one walks’, 
4 term often used in modern parlance for religious persuasion’. 

But the ‘way’ is also very real: the pilgrimage to Mecca, haj, is one of the five 
pillars of Islam. Legend tells that Gabriel taught the rites of the Aaj to Adam andl 
EveQ? and the decisive ritual was set by ghe Prophet's last pilgrimage shortly 
before he passed away. The pilgrimage has served numerous writers as a symbol 
of the soul’y journey towards the longed-for goal, ‘the city of God at the other 
‘end of the road’ (John Masefield) One's entire life could be seen as a 
movement through the mapdmdl, the stations on the journey, or the stations off 
the heart, in the hope of reaching the faraway Beloved. ‘The pilgrims’ progress is 
regulated on the normal level by the shana and, for the Sufi, by the fariga; itis 
‘a dangerous undertaking whose external and internal difficulties and hardships 
are often described. The long journeys through deserts or beyond the sea made 
the Agj in former times a very heavy duty; many pilgrims died from fatigue, 
illness, Bedouin attacks and shipwreck; and yet, as Indonesian pilgrims state, 
these long, strenuous journeys served much better ax a preparation for the final 
experience of "reaching the goal’ than the modern brief, rather comfortable air 
travels And as the pilgrimage to Mecca is fraught with dangers and hardships, 
thus the inner pilgrimage requires uninterrupted wakefulness. It is a journey 
through the spaces of the soul which the salt, the wayfarer, traverses, day after 
day, year after year, for, ax Ibn “Aya Allah says: 


Were there not the spaces of the soul, there would be no 
journey from man to God. 


‘The mystics have always asked, as did Mawlana Romi: 


‘Oh, you who've gone on pilgrimage ~ where are you? Where, o where? 
Here, here is the Beloved = O come now, come, 0 come! 
‘Your friend, he is your neighbour; he is next to your wall ~ 
You, erring in the desert ~ what air of love is this? 
(0 no, 648) 


In this process, the actual landscapes are transformed into landscapes of the soul: 
‘when in the old Sindhi story of Sassui Punhun the lovesick young woman runs 
through the deserts and steep rocks, braving all kinds of dangers, the poet makes 
‘us understand that this is a perfect symbol of the difficulties thar the soul has to 
‘overcome on her path to God. 
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‘The topos of the journey and the path predate Islamic times: the central part 
‘of the ancient Arabic gasida describes most eloquently the poct-hero's journey on 
his strong camel or his swift horse through the desert, and the theme of such a 
journey was taken over by later poets. Thus fbn al-Farid’s (. 1295) major pocm, 
the Ta‘nya, is officially called Nazm as-sultd, “The Order of the Progressing 
Journey’. Slightly later, Rami sang of the necessity of travelling in a poem whoe 
firs line he took over from Anvast (d. around 1190): 

Oh, if'a tree could wander and move with foot and wings! 
It would not suffer the axe-blows and not the pain of sawal 
(ono. 1,143) 


Painful though the separation from home may be, it is necessary for one's 
development: the raindrop leaves the ocean to return as a pearl; the Prophet left 
‘Mecca to become a ruler in Medina and return vietoriously. 

It in the Prophet's experience not only in the hegira but even mare in his 
nightly journey, iia’, mi'rj, that offered the Muslims a superb model for the 
spiritual journey, ‘The brief allusion in Sara 49:1 was elaborated and enlarged in 
the course of the centuries and lovingly embellished; the Persian painters in the 
fiftcenth and sixteenth centuries represented the wondrous event in glorious 
pictures, often with moving details, and almost every later Persian or Turkish 
epic contains a poetical description of the Prophet's mi‘. The last epic in the 
long list of works inspired by the account of the mi'rjis Iqbal's Jaxtdnama (19132), 
which combines the different traditional strands of the motif and weaves them 
into a colourful fabric of modern Islamic thought, The assumption that the Ai 
al-mi'rdj, Arabic tales about the Prophet's nightly journey through Heaven and 
Hell, has influenced Dante's Divine Comedy to a certain extent seems to be well 
established thanks to Enrico Gerulli's research. 

‘The soul’s journcy usually traverses seven stations; the eighth may be the 
“heavenly earth of Hurqalya’. Henry Corbin has pointed out how the concept of 
the quid, the mystical ‘axis’ or ‘pole’, is closely connected with the theme of the 
upward journey, for it is the point of orientation for the soul on its ascent from 
the Western exile, 

The ascent through the seven valleys, well known in Christianity, is most 
beautifully symbolized in ‘Atgae’s Persian epic Mantig ut-fayr, which sings of the 
Journey of the thirty soul birds towards the Simurgh at the end of the world. Like 
many other thinkers, ‘Attar too found that the arrival at what looked like the end 
of the road is only a mere beginning, for ‘when the journey to God ends, the 
journey in God begins’. 

‘There are two journeys, onc to God and one in God, for God is infinite 

and eternal, And how could there be an end for the journey of the soul 

that has reached His presence” 
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But we are faced with a dilemma. God is always described as la-makan, ‘there: 
where no place is’, or as being ip nd-hgi-abad, “Where there is no Where’; and 
yet the Koran describes Him as the One who ‘is upright on the Throne’ (Stra 
754s 19:2 et al) and states that His Throne ‘embraces the whole universe’ (Stra 
27255). His Throne is beyond Heaven and Earth and what is in them, and yet 
He, who is closer to mankind than the jugular vein (Stra 50:16), dwells in the 
innermost sanctuary of the human heart, 

‘The experience of the journey to God and into His depths is expressed in a 
Jndith: the Prophet, speaking of his own mint, admonished his companions: 'Do 
not prefer me to Yinus ibn Mattd because my journey is into the height and his 
journey is into the depths’. For there are two ways to reach the Divine: the 
journey upwards to Mt Qafand beyond, and the journey into the ocean of one’s 
soul. The same ‘Attar who 40 eloquently describes the birds’ journey to Me Qar 
in his Mantiy u¢-fayr has devoted another work, the Muidaindma, to the journey 
that leads the secker through the forty stations of seclusion into the ocean of his 
soul. 

Both ways are legitimate ~ the one into the heights of Divine glory where the 
Divine light permeates everything and becomes invisible owing to its radiance, 
and the way into the dark abyss where all words fail and the soul loses itself in 
sheer ecstasy, drowned in the fathomless ocean of God. 

Hoth ways also seem correct when one thinks of the concept of orientation in 
Islam: the correct direction to the gibla, indicated by the Kaaba in Mecca, is 
binding for everyone, and yet the Muslim also knows that ‘Whithersoever ye 
tum, there is the Face of God’ (Sora a:115), 


SACKED TIMES 
At the end of the road, the carpet of time and space is rolled up. But before this 
point and this moment is reached, we observe the same apparent paradox that 
‘we encountered concerning God's ‘place’ and ‘placelessness’ when dealing with 
time and timelessness in Islamic thought. 

‘Time measures our lives, and each religion has its own sacred times: times in 
which the mystery that was there at the beginning is re-enacted: festivities which 
are taken out of the normal flow of daily life and thus carry humans into a 
different dimension; sacred seasons; and sacred days and hours, 

For the Muslim, the history of salvation (Heilwewhich) begins with 
Muhammad, as his essence is the first thing created by God and, as mystics 
would claim, thus precedes the ‘first man’ Adam. His appearance in time after 
the Jong ages in which earlier prophets taught God's commands constitutes the 
climax of human history; in him, the fullness of time is reached. This conviction. 
helps :o explain the Muslim’s constant longing for the Prophet's time, for no 
other time could have been ar could ever become so blessed as the years that he, 
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bearer of the Divine Word, was acting on Earth. For this reason, all ‘reform 
movements’ are bound to reorient themselves back to the Prophet's time. 

People have looked for an explanation why Muhammad appeared just 
‘around the turn of the sixth to the seventh century ab, and Ibn ‘Arabi found out 
that the Prophet entered history in the sign of Libra, which means that he 
inaugurated a new age in the sign of justice, that is, he struck the balance 
between the legalism of Moses and the mildness of Jesus" 

Historically speaking, Mustim time-consciousness begins with the hegira 
which, as already mentioned, means the practical realization of the contents of 
the revelation, Furthermore, an important new beginning was made as a purely 
lunar year was introduced, which entailed a complete break with old Semitic 
fertility cults connected with the solar year and its seasons. ‘To be sure, the solar 
year continued to be used for financial purposes such as taxation, as the yield of 
the crops was dependent upon the seasons and could not be harmonized with 
the lunar calendar, in which, contrary to earlier systems, no intercalation was 
permitted. 

‘The month begins when the crescent moon is sighted by two reliable, honest 
“witnesses, Although the appearance of the first slim crescent can be mathemati 
cally determined in advance, the prescription of actually observing the moon still 
remains valid. The erescent was thus able to become the favourite symbol of 
Islamic culture. 

Nevertheless, some rites are still celebrated according 10 the solar calendar, 
‘The best-known one is Nawriz, the Persian New Year at the vernal equinox, 
which was and still is central in the Persianate world but which was accepted, to 
a certain degree, also by the Arabs. Some feasts of local saints again follow the 
solar calendar, for example that of Abmad al-Badawt in Tanta, Egypt, whose 
dates are connected with fertility, which means, in Egypt, with the rising of the 
Nile. 

‘Other popular measures of time may have been in use in various parts of the 
Islamic world; thus, Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje mentions for the late nineteenth 
century a Hadramauti solar year which consisted of pwenty-cight parts with thirteen 
days each; the twenty-eight parts corresponded one by one to the station in which 
the moon risex These lunar mansions were, as he states, weil known among the 
people. Indeed, the importance given to the lunar mansions is # fascinating aspect of 
‘Muslin culture, and numerous popular sayings and superstitions express the 
‘widespread acquaintance with these concepts, which are echoed in high literature, 
‘Thus, one should avoid bloodletting when the moon is in Libra, and ‘moon in 
‘Scorpio’ is the worst possible, most disastrous combination, as both Muslim writers 
and European observers tell ‘The poetical genre of Miralmasa, “Twelve Months’ 
poems’, in the Indo-Pakistan’ vernaculars shows a curious shifting from Indian to 
‘Muslim and recently even to Western months 
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Feasts carry a special power with them, and therefore humans behave 
differently on festive days, beginning with the custom of sporting new garments, 
‘One may perform supererogative acts of piety, distribute alms, or share food and 
sweets. That is particularly true for the two great feasts in the Muslim world 
which are based on Koranic sanetion: one is the 1d ul-fir at the end of Ramadan 
(Turkish yoker bayramt, “sugar feast’), the other one the "id an-nahr or “id al-adht 
(Purkish qurban bayramf), when the sacrificial animal is slaughtered during the bal 
‘on the tenth day of the last lunar month.” 

Ramadan is the most sacred time of the year, for during this month the first 
revelation of the Koran took place. The gates of Hell are closed, the gates of 
Paradise open. The laplat al-gadr, the Night of Might (Sara 97), is "better than a 
thousand months’; it is thought to be one of the last odd nights of the month, 
probably the twenty-seventh. Many pious people therefore spend the last ten or 
x0 days of the month in seclusion or in the monque, and even those who do not 
fast generally may try to fast at least on the first and during the last ten days for 
the sake of blessing. The laylatal-gadr is thought to be filled with light, w light that 
appears to a few blessed people who excel by their devotion.” 

Although a fasting day, ‘ashard, was institutionalized at an early stage in 
Mecca,” now a whole month is devoted to fasting (SOra 2:185), a hard discipline 
which requires strong intention and is particularly difficult when it happens to. 
fall in the hot season, for the fasting Muslim is not allowed a single sip of water 
(if possible, one even avoids swallowing one’s saliva) between dawn, when one 
can discem between a black and a white thread, and the completion of sunset, 
Not are food, smoking, sex, perfume oF injections permitted during daytime; 
exemptions are possible for weak, travelling or fighting people and menstruating 
and pregnant women; but either the lost days have to be made up for, or other 
penitences such as feeding a certain number of poor are required, following. 
exact regulations. It seems that the fasting along with the community, and the 
festive fast-breaking, ifr, along with others, make the discipline for all its 
difficulties more joyful than an outsider can judge. Ramadan is a problem for 
nother countries, when summer days stretch for more than twenty hours and 
where many believers miss the wider communal support that they would enjoy 
in a Muslim country. According to some fates, the Muslim in such faraway 
northern areas (and that would be valid for southern areas as well, e.g. Mustims 
in southern Chile) could break the fast at the time when it is broken in the next 
‘Muslim country; that would be Turkey or North Affica for Europeans. It was 
also claimed that because fasting is not required during war, and hard labour in 
factories or agriculture is a ‘war against poverty’, these workers should be 
exempt from this religious duty; but this suggestion by President Bourguiba of 
‘Tunisia was not favourably met with. 

After breaking the fast with an odd number of dates and some water, the 
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pious Muslim will perform the evening prayer, then eat, then perform another 
set of prayers, the so-called tariwth which comprise usually twenty, sometimes 
twenty-three rak'ah (cycles). The nights used to be formerly devoted to amuse- 
ments and joyful entertainment; before the night is over, one may eat a light 
‘medi (sahér oF sal), and then formulate the intention for another day of fasting. 
‘The ‘Wd ulsfir is celebrated with great joy, but differences in sighting the moon 
may cause the feast to be celebrated with a day's difference in the sare country 
or in faraway areas, although the sighting of the moon in Mecca is now 
broadcast all over the Muslim world. 

‘The laylat al-gadr is filled with light because the world was illuminated by the 
revelation of God's Word, but the laylat al-mild, the birth of the Prophet, is 
‘equally luminous, as popular and mystical piety have it, quite in harmony with 
the general phenomenon that the "birth of the saviour’ in the history of religions 
is surrounded by light.” ‘The exact date of the Prophet's birth is unknown; the 
twelfth day of Rabi’ al-awwal, the third lunar month, is actually the date of his 
death, and in some areas, such as in Pakistan's North-West Frontier, itis still 
remembered as such (harah waft without displaying the joyful aspects of the 
birthday, Celebrations of the birthday are known first from Fatimid times, for 
the Fatimids (969-1171), claiming descent from the Prophet's daughter Fagima, 
had a dynastic interest in celebrating at least in courtly circles their ancestor's 
birthday, Around 1200, the celebrations were already widespread and elaborate, 
as can be understood from fbn Khallikin's account of the mawli, ‘birthday’ in 
Axbela (Irbi in 1207. Praise-songs were composed on this occasion, and the use 
of candles and illuminations became popular ~ a custom to which the radix 
tionalists objected because of its similarity to Christian festivities, Lately, 
however, the imaginative poems in honour of the Prophet's birth, ax they are 
known from Turkey to East Africa and India from the fourteenth century 
‘onwards, were discarded in many countries because their romanticism seemed 
incompatible with a modern sober mind, and instead of the great ‘Welcome’ 
which all of Nature sings to the new-born Prophet (as expressed in Sdleyman 


 Gelebi’s Turkish metid), the Prophet's ethical and political achievements are 


‘emphasized, But in Cairo, Muslims continue to celebrate the day with great 
joy, and the sugar-dolls, called "bride of the matolid’, are still sold and enchant 
children, 

‘The (wo Wd are firmly rooted in Koranic tradition, and the celebration of the 
Prophet's birthday was a corollary of the increasing veneration which was felt for 
the ‘best of mankind’, who brought the final revelation, Another feast has no 
Koranic roots and yet is connected with the Prophet who, according to some 
hadith, emphasized its importance. It was apparently celebrated in the early 
Middle Ages, for it is mentioned in San'’s (d. 1191) Persian poetry. This is the 
laylat al-bart’a (shab-i bardt in. Persian), the night of the full moon of the cighth 
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lunar month, Sha‘ban, Special sweets are made and, as usual for such nights, 
firecrackers and fireworks are used. Additional prayers are recommended, for 
example 100 70a with ten recitations of Sara 112 in each roa; for this night is 
something like a New Year's Eve: God destines ~ so many people believe = 
mankind's fate for the next twelve months, and, according to a delightful belief, 
the angels put on file the notes which they have written about each human's 
action during the last twelve months. In Lebanon, the middle of Sha‘ban was 
celebrated as the mawiid, the birthday, of all those saints whose actual memorial 
days were unknown, while among the Shia itis regarded as Imam al-Mahel’s 
birthday.% Sand’T not only mentions the shabvi hard as a special sign of grace for 
the Prophet but also singles out the “white nights’ that is, the nights of the Full 
‘moon in general; the first three days of the four sacred months ~ Mubarram, 
Rajab, Ramadan and Dhu "hija ~ were also surrounded by a ypecial sanctity; 
fasting was recommended at these times.” 

In the Shia community, more sacred days are known, such as ‘Al's birthday 
(1g Rajab) and the Day of Ghadir Khum (18 Dhu ‘-bijja), when the Prophet 
invested ‘All as his successor. Most important, however, is the month of 
Mubarram, expecially its first ten days. Processions begin, people go to the mails, 
which are mectings (separated for men and women, of course) with standards, 
flags and votive offerings placed in a comer, and the story of Husayn's suffering 
in Kerbela is recited in poetry and prose with increasing intensity day by day. 
Pious Shiites follow the sufferings of the imam, the death of the small children, — 
the wailing of the women and the final martyrdom of Husayn and his family and 
friends with ever-heightened empathy, almost like the Christians who live 
through the mysteries of the Holy Week? i 

In the procesions on 10 Mubarram, sabits are carried, replicas of the 
sarcophagus of Husayn. These are very high structures (5-6) made of wood or 
paper, veritable works of art in whose preparation the pious compete from the 
beginning of Mubarram. A white horse is also led in the procession in ease the 
Mahdi should suddenly appear (see above, p. 25). Everyone wants to participate 
in these procesions and the general atmosphere of mourning. 8, H, Manto's 
Urdu short story £22 Shalw@r, “The black shalwar’, tells of prostitute’s desire for 
the black trousers worn during Mubarram (for Muslims avoid wearing colourful 
garments, jewellery and make-up); in Ahmadabad in Gujarat, the prostitutes 
hhave a special day for taking part it the celebration, during which they abstain 
completely from their usual activities. For Muskims know that weeping for 
Husayn is necessary for one’s salvation ~ even though the idea is not theologi- 
cally founded. 

‘The Mubarram processions with flagellation and even fre-walking have 
turned in sorne areas into something akin to a carnival: in Hyderabad/Decean, 
fone finds buffoons dancing with the procession, and little bays may serve ~ 
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usually owing to their parent’s vow ~ as Hsaye kd mani, “Husayn’s madman’; 
fumigation with fragrant woods is also practised.”” As in other popular festivities, 
such as anniversaries of a saint's death, ‘ws, the limits of normal behaviour ean 
disappear, the borders between different classes and groups of people can be 
lifted, and everyone is carried away in the waves of enthusiasm, if not frenzy, 
‘that tear apart the sober rhythm of normal life. 

Special food is connected with Mubarram: on "Ashara.Day, the actual death 
of Husayn, Muslims prepare a dish called ‘ashéva, which consists of grains, raisins 
‘and numerous other ingredients to remind the pious of the last meal which the 
poor members of the Prophet's family prepared from the few edibles that they 
could scratch together, To send a bowl of “ashi to one's neighbours was 
customary in Turkey and the countries east of it; now, ‘ashird appears as a 
delicious everyday desert on the menu of many Turkish restaurants, 

Poets loved to sing of the tragedy of Kerbela, and the genre of martha, 
threnody, had its highest development at the Shia courts of India, especially 
Lucknow; it ranges from simple lullabies for the dying six-month-old baby “AM 
‘Asghar (thus in Golconda in the seventeenth century) to the famous marthiyas of 
Anis (d. 1874) and Dabir (d. 1875). The latter two excelled in long poems of the 
type musaddas, sixolined starreas, which enabled them to describe the gruesome 
details most accurately at epical length. To this day, a good recitation of an 
Urdu marthiya moves the participants in a mgjlir to tears, and such recitations 
attract thousands of Indor Pakistanis, for example in London. 

In Iran, poets have also devoted poctry to the event of Kerbela. Most 
impressive among their ballads is QN'Ant’s elegy in the rhetorical form of 
‘question and answer’, which begins with the lines: 

‘What's raining? ~ Blood! ~ Who? ~ ‘The eye. ~ How? ~ Day and night! 
~ Why? ~ From grief! ~ What grief? ~ The grief of the monarch of 
Kerbela ...* 


‘This form points to the tendency in Iran to dramatize the event of Kerbela, 
“There, the art of ta’ziva, a kind of passion play, occupies a prominent place. In 
these plays, the sufferings of Imam Husayn and his family are placed at the 
‘centre of the entire universal history, to become an integral part of salvation 
history. Not historical truth but the metahistorical importance of Husayn’s 
suffering is at the base of this éa‘ziva, in which the most incongruous protagonists 
‘are brought together to become aware of Husayn’s sacrifice; Adam, Mawlana 
Rami, the martyr-mystic al-Hallaj and many others are woven into the 
fascinating fabric of these plays which centre around an event that took place at 
a well-defined moment in history yet seems to belong to a different dimension of 
ime." The poets, especially the folk poets, have therefore been accused of 
‘mentioning how Hasan, ‘Al's elder son, entered the battlefield along with his 
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brother Husayn, although in reality he had died (probably poisoned) some 
leven years earlier; but, for the poets, both appear as "princes or bridegrooms? 
of Kerbela, 

While Mubarram is generally observed in the Shia community, another 
tendency among some Indian Shiites was not only to commemorate Kerbela but 
also to celebrate all the death anniversaries as well as birthdays of the twelve 
imams with dramatic performances: eye-witness at the court of Lucknow in the 
1830s describe such uninterrupted festivities and tell with amazement that the 
king's favourite elephant was trained to mourn Imam Husayn during Muharram. 
with long-drawn-out trumpetings: Wah Hwaynaa, with Husaynaa, Wak Husaayyin 

ny 


Much more in the general line of festive days are the celebrations of saints’ 
anniversaries, called. ‘ws, ‘wedding’, because the saint’s soul has reached the 
Divine Beloved's presence. Tens and even hundreds of thousands of pilgrims 
arrive from various parts of the country or, as in the case of Mu'tnuddin Chishtt 
(dl. 1236) in Ajmer, even in special trains from Pakistan which, for the occasion, 
are allowed to cross the otherwise closed border. Common prayer, the singing of 
hymns and, last but not least, the participation in the common meals which are 
distributed weld them into one great family (the ‘ws at Ajmer has lately been 
described in detail ‘The religious events can go together with Jess religious 
aspects; the shrine of Lal Shabbsiz Qalandar in Sehwan, Sind, still bears traces in | 
the cult of its long-forgotten past as a Shiva sanctuary, and the ‘ws of Salar 
Mas'ad in Bahraich reminds the visitor not only of the spiritual marriage of the 
young hero's soul with God but also of his nuptials with his bride, Zahra Bibi! 
Many people regard a visit on the anniversary of ‘their’ special saint as almost 
equal to a pilgrimage to Mecea."* (Fo visit Mawlana Ramt’s mausoleum in 
Konya seven times equals one baj ~ so they claim in Konya.) Muslims like to 
visit mansoleums and cemeteries on Fridays before the noon prayer, and in 
general the gates are always open to welcome visitors. The days of the ‘urs of 
each saint are carefully printed in small calendars in India and Pakistan, 
although for the traditionalist the celebration of saints’ anniversaries is nothing : 
short of paganism, and the legalistically-minded ‘ulamé tried time and again to 
curtail these customs, ; 

For the pious Muslim, almost every month has special characteristics, While 
in Mubarram Muslims think of the martyrdom of Husayn and avoid wedding 
feasts (even among Sunnis), the second month, Safar, is considered unlucky 
because the Prophet's terminal illness began on its last Wednesday, and he 
supposedly said that he would bless the one who gave him news that Safar was 
over. 

In Rabi’ alawwal, the Prophet's anniversary is celebrated, while the next 
month, Rab’ ath-thin, is devoted ~ at least for Suf-minded Muslims ~ to the 
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memory of “Abdul Qadir Galant (d. 1166), the founder of the Qudliriyya targa; 
hence in Indo-Pakistan it is simply called gyarhi or yarhit, “the eleventh’, because 
‘Abdul Qadir’s anniversary falls on the eleventh of the month. 

Rajab, the seventh lunar month, is connected with the Prophet's heavenly 
journey, mi’raj, which took place, according to tradition, on the twenty-seventh, 
‘The so-called raghd'ib nights at its beginning are especially blessed. This month is 
preferable for the smaller pilgrimage, the ‘sme, which, however, is permitted at 
any time except during the days of the bj. 

Sha'ban is the month of the Jaylat al-bard’a: and some pious people have 
claimed that the letters of its very name point to five noble qualities of the 
Prophet: st: sharaf, dignity, honour; ‘ayn: ‘ule, eminence; b: bir, goodness; al 
fat, iendship, affection; n: nar, light. It is also related that he used to fast in 
Sha’ban as a preparation for Ramadan. The following Ramadan, as the fasting, 
moon, and finally the last month, Dba "I-bijja, as the time of pilgrimage, are 
comidered blewed everywhere. 

In this connection, it is revealing to have a look at a list of days during which 
the Muslim sipahis in India (expecially in the Deccan) were given home leave by 
the British in the nineteenth century: during the Mubarram festivities, on the last 
‘Wesinesday of Safir, on the Prophet's death anniversary (.e. 12 Rabi‘al-awwal) 
fon ‘Abdul Qadir’s ‘ws, and on the ‘ws of Zinda Shah Madar, as well as on the 
memorial day of Mawla ‘All and of Gestdaraz, the great Chishti saint of 
Gulbarga (d, 1422), Lists from other parts of British India may have included 
other saints’ days. 

‘But not only ‘sacred’ days which are taken out of the normal flow of time by 
dint of their blessing power are observed; rather, each day has its peculiarities 
because it is connected with planetary influences, angels, colours and scents, as 
‘one can understand from Nigamt's Persian epic Haft Pipkar. Uf any sober critic 
feels compelled to accuse Nizamt of poetical exaggeration, he should turn to the 
works of famous Muslim scholars such as the traditionist and theologian 
Jalaluddin ax-Suyoy (d. 1505) in Cairo and the leading fadwh scholar in 
seventeenth-century India, “Abdul Hagg Mubaddith Dihlawt (4. 1645), for both 
of them ~ like many others before and after them ~ have composed books about 
the properties of the days of the week. As God created Adam on Friday from the 
clay that the angel ‘Azra‘il collected by force from the earth, Friday is the best 
day of the week. Hud and Abraham, so it is said, were born on a Friday (the 
Jatter incidentally on 10 Mubarram!), and Gabriel gave Solomon his miraculous 
ring on Friday, as Kis tells. Thus, the central position of the day on which the 
congregation is supposed to gather at noon in the mosque is duly singled out, 
although in classical times Friday, in contrast to the Sabbath and Sunday, was 
not considered a full holiday. Only comparatively recently have some Mustim 
states declared it the weekly holiday, while Sunday is a working day in Pakistan 
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and Saudi Arabia, for example. On Friday, so Muslims believe, there is ant hour 
during which God answers all prayers ~ but the exact moment is unknown to 
mortals.® re 

‘Monday is the day of the Prophet's birth as well as of his triumphal entrance 
into Mecea in 630 — hence it is a most auspicious day, while Tuesday is 
considered unlucky, for God created all unpleasant things on Tuesday. Thurs 
day is a good day for travelling, for military undertakings and also for fasting" 
(as a preparation for Friday, for the day begins at its eve: jun‘a rat, ‘Friday night’, 
corresponds to the night between ‘Thursday and Friday). 

‘The scholars detected auspicious days for shaving, for measuring and for 
putting on new clothes; in short, one might organize one’s whole life in 
aceordance with the aspects af certain days. It is well known that the Mughal 
emperor Humaydn (150-56) fastidiously clung to the rules of the auspicious and 
inauspicious days and hours and would allow people to visit him in this or that 
capacity or for specific kinds of work only according to the right hour of the right 
day.” 

Most blessed are, in any case, the early morning hours (the Koran urges 
Muslims in Sara 1t:tt4 to pray at the ends of the day and at night), Therefore 
the merchant will sell the first iter at a special price to partake in this blessing; 
the first customer's arrival will positively determine the whole day. 

‘The hours themselves were fixed in accordance with the prayer times, whose 
greatest possible extension was exactly to be measured by the length of the 
shadow cast by the praying person. Now, modern clocks facilitate the exact 
determination of the time, which, in any case, is marked byy the mu’adhdhin's call 
from the minaret, The Westerner who may be used to calling the time between 
approximately 3 and 6 p.m. ‘afternoon’ will have to Jearn that, for the Turks, 
“afiernoon’, marks rather the hours between noon prayer and mid-afternoon 
prayer, ‘ay. 

When speaking about time-consciousness in Islam, one tends to regard time 
as linear, which is typical of ‘prophetic religions’: time begins with creation, the 
Yesterday, dish, of Persian poets, and leads to the Day of Judgment, the 
‘Tomorrow of the Koran (ef. Sara 54:26). But this linear time changes in a 
certain way into a cyclical movement, that is, ‘the journey of God's servants from 
the place of beginning to the place of return’, as Sana't and Najmueldin Daya 
Raz called their books concerning human beings’ progress. Mystics would see 
it as a journey from ‘adam, ‘notbeing’, into the second ‘adam, the unfathomable 
Divine Essence. Later Sufis have spoken of the arc of descent from the Divine 
origin to the manifestation of humanity and back in the arc of ascent into the 
Divine homeland, under whatever image (rose-garden, occan, reed-bed) it may 
have been symbolized. 

A complete development of cyclical time, however, has been offered by the 
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Ismailis, to whose system Henry Corbin has devoted a number of studies ~ the 
seven cyeles of prophets and their naigs, speakers’, represent the cyclical 
‘movement in universal history. 

Yet, in our lives, we experience linear time. However, the believers were wel 
aware that just asthe road towards God ends in l-makan, “there where no place 
| i thus there isa deep difference between the time we usually know andl live in 
"and the Divine time. This is expressed in the Prophet's word: ‘I have a time with 

God, fi ma'e AUah wagt (st no. 100) ~ atime to which not even Gabriel, who is 
| pure spirit, has access. The wogt, the ‘cutting sword’, as it was defined by the 
© Sus isthe mune alma, the time beyond time in which there is neither before 

nor hereafter. The experience of the weg (which roughly corresponds 40 the 
; medieval German mystical term ‘das Nu’) is central in Sufi writing because it 
_ Gcamermprpropeeperepmaprert peongenteearn gre 
: 
: 
; 
- 





fine imerpretation of Stra 41:53, of the camdn af@gi and gaman anfuit, based on the 
signs in the horizons, fg, and in the souls, anfiu, which serve to point to God's 

"activities, The a/agl time, connected with the ‘horizons’, our created world, is the 
level which we experience in daily life and in which we act; but once the wagt 
takes the secker out of himself, he experiences the anfit time, the spiritual time, 
the moment when normal discernment has no meaning any more, It is this 
timelessness out of which the mystics spoke their paradoxes, for the distinction 
between generations and ages exists no longer ~ thus al-Hallaj can sing, as did 
many others: 


My mother has borne her father, 

| and my daughters are my sisters” 

"and Fayima is called unm abtha, “her father's mother’. This Divine Now is the still 
| point that contains in itself all movement. 

Perhaps the most ingenious attempt to symbolize the two levels of time was 
made by Iqbal who saw linear, created time as it comes into existence with the 
| very moment of creation as a cunndr, an infidel’s girdle which has to be torn 30 
© that one may reach the etemal Now in God in a rare moment of ecstayy, He 

{quotes Goethe's ines: 


‘Wenn im Unendlichen dasselbe 
: sich ewig wiederholend fieBe, 
Das tausendfaltige Gewolbe 
sich kraftig ineinanderschlicBt, 
i stromt Lebenslust aus allen Dingen, 
dem grOBten wie dem Kleinsten Stern, 
: und alles Dringen, alles Ringen 
ist ew'ge Rub in Gott dem Herm. 
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One may find in literature allusions to dar, the time, which had been 
regarded by both pre-Islamic Arabs and Iranians as the power ruling the 
universe, It is a power through which everything is determined, a blind fate. Yer, _ 
a Induth qudst makes God say: “Don’t curse dat, for 1 am the dabr’ thats, ifone 
understands it correctly, then even the seemingly cruel time is still subjugated to 
God. In tater time, datr was taken as coterminous not only with impersonal fate 
but even more with the material world = the Dabrpya become, in Islamic 
polemics, the materialists, godless and hence sinful. 

Yet, Time as a power that “weaves a garment for the invisible divinity from 
the two-coloured thread on the loom of days and nights’ can be encountered 
‘among the poets and thinkers, and Iqbal, who so ingeniously called people to 
tear the girdle of created linear time, yet singy of Time's activities in more than 
one poem. But Nasiri Khusraw remarks, in a verse that sounds astounding in 
the general Islamic context: 

‘The Canvas of His Art is Time and Place ~ 
Hence Time is infinite, and boundless Space," 


while one generally accepts the movement from cternity without beginning, acal, 
to eternity without end, abad, as finite; for even time will end, as everything is 
Perishable, and only the Divine Now will remain. 


SACKED NUMBERS? 

Space and time are measured in numbers, and Islam, like all religions, 
emphasizes the imporance of certain numbers, in many cases following 
Pythagorean ideas, thus in the emphasis laid on odd numbers. The Pythagorean 
preference for odd numbers (which are regarded as masculine while even 
numbers are feminine and fraught with negative connotations) is reflected in the 
saying Jana Allaha ‘axty yuhibbu ‘act, “Verily God is an. odd number fi.0, One] 
and loves odd numbers’, For this reason, many acts are performed in odd. 
numbers such as three or seven times: the Prophet, so it is said, broke his fast 
with an odd number of dates; and Snouck Hurgronje tells that in his time in 
Arabia the visitor was offered one cup of tea after the other, but if he should 
drink four cups he must have a fifth one lest the number be even. 

1c was easy, as can be clearly seen from the above-mentioned saying, to 
connect the odd number with the central dogma of Islam, namely that God is 
One (although, propety speaking, Ove is nt real number The probe of 
honestly attesting God's absolute unity and Oneness, however, posed grave 
problems to mystical thinkers, for the very act of pronouncing the profession of 
God's Unity presupposes the existence of a speaking subject. Hence, according 
1 piel oe ay Gol css He Uy oy Hs Khar 
around 896) stated, ‘has the right to say “I”. : 
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But creation requires the existence of duality, of the Creator and the creation; 
and, as space and serial time come into existence only with the act of creation, 
God reveals Hirnself in the contrasting pair of jalal and jamal, majesty and 
beauty, in the change of day and night, in breathing in and breathing out, in the 
‘heartbeat and in the positive and negative poles that make the electric current 
flow. Is not the Divine creative word dam (written in Arabic x) like a two- 
coloured rope that hides the Divine Unity, as Romt asks ¢see below, p. 226)? 

For those who understood the signs, it seemed revealing that the Koran (as 
does the Torah) begins with the letter &, that is, with the formula biomaki .... 
and the numerical value of # as 2 points to the duality inherent in everything 
‘created, while the first letter of the alphabet, alif with its numerical value 4, isthe 
cipher for the One and Unique God. 

Islam has fought fiercely against the Trinitarian concept of che deity, the 
apparent “wri-deism’ in Christianity. However, Trinitarian thinking is deeply 
rooted in human beings, as we live in a three-dimensional world. It is therefore 
‘ot surprising that one encounters a considerable number of concepts which are 


| grouped in three; let alone the many customs and rites which have to be 


performed thrice, such as knocking at the door, or repeating certain questions or 
polite formulas; for the Prophet used to repeat his words thrice (4M no. 193). 
‘The life of piety itself is divided, according to the fadth, into three phases: 
islam, the external, legal, practical aspect; mi, the interiorized faith; and ifsan, 
‘doing good’, that Is, acting in the knowledge that God is always watching, so 
that every act has to be performed as beautifully, Ansan, as possible, The Koran 
offered the Muslim the three stages of the nafi, the self, beginning with the naft 
amma bi '-si, the “soil inciting to evil’ (Sara 12:59), then the higher stage, na/t 
lawwitma, ‘the blaming soul’, which can be tken as corresponding to our 


"conscience, but sometimes even to consciousness (Stra 75:2), and finally the nafs 


‘muima ‘wna, the ‘soul at peace’, the stage from which it will be called back, 
satisfied and satisfying, to its Lord (Stra Bo: 27, 28). 

‘The way to God was seen as shor’, the Highway of the Law, ferga, the 
narrow path of the mystic, which leads in its end to hogiga, ‘Divine Truth’, oF to 
ma'rifa, ‘intuitive gnoxis Each step on the path could be divided, again, into 
three degrees: the rules for the normal believer, the elite, and the elite of the 
‘lite, And as Three is the overarching principle, the first number by which a 
geometric figure, the triangle, can be constructed, contrasts and tensions are 
solved through the introduction of a third element: lover and beloved are united 
in Love, and in the last stage of recollection, dir, the one who recollects is 
united with the recollected object in the very act of dhitr. 

‘One finds ~ outside Sunni orthodoxy ~ theological winities. In Shia Islam, 
God, Muhammad and "Air are named together; in the tripartite Shin call to 
prayer, though not based on oficial texts, one adds to the general formula of the 
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shade the words ‘AD wah lah, Ali the frend of God! The Ismailis know the 
groups of Muhammad, "A and the Imam. In other sectarian groups, similar 
formations of theee (sometimes amazing ones!) are found, for example when the 
name of Salman al-Farist is added to that of Muhammad and ‘Alt. 

From ancient times, Four was the number of the orderly universe, of the 
square, a number by which chaos is formed into something tangible: the four 
directions and the four elements are the best-known examples of this ordering, 
power of Four. In the spiritual sphere, there are four ait, ‘pillar’, of the 
hierarchy of saints, as there are also four archangels. Kisa's even speaks of four 
castes of learned djinns The ‘four books’, Torah, Psalms, Gospel and Koran, 
Aare as well known as the four atti’, that is, the fourfold AUldhu abbar pronounced 
in the funeral site, That there are ‘four rightly guided caliphs’ as the first 
succesors of the Prophet may be an aceident, but one wonders whether it was 
just by chance that only four legal schools, madihab, crystallized out of a large 
‘number of schools that existed in earlier times. Up to four legitimate wives are 
permitted, and four witnesses are required to testify in a case of adultery. 

‘The structuring of cities or buildings according to the cosmological model of 
the square or the cross exists in Iam ax well: the city of Hyderabad/Deccan, 
with its centre, the Char Minar, the fourfold minaret, is one of the finest 
examples of this ordering principle, The ordering power of four is clear from a 
umber of sayings in the Naly al-baligha, a work attributed to ‘All, such as 


Faith rests upon four pillars: patience, éeritud, justice and striving; 


and patience rests upon four pillars: longing, kindness, asceticism and 
watchfulness .., [and s0 on], 

‘The same structure is repeated in the description of infidelity, or in saying like: 
‘There no wealth but intellect; no poverty but ignorance; no heritage 
but good behaviour, no helper but good counsel”? 


‘A particularly interesting number in Ihhim is Five, connected from time 
immemorial with the goddess Ishtar or her later counterpart Venus, anid central 
in Manichean cosmology. Fivefold structures do not occur in crystalline formas, 
‘but occur in many vegetable forms, and thus Five is connected with the five 
senses. 

In Islam, five is the numerical value of the letter A, the last and essential letter 
of the word Allah, but it occurs on a more practical level in faith and ritual: there 
are five so-called pillars of Islam (profession of faith, ritual prayer, alms tax, 
fasting in Ramadan, and pilgrimage to Mecca), as well as five daily ritual 
prayers. In the initiation rites of the fuduarwe sodalities, the apron is folded five 
times to remind the neophyte of five basics: the ritual prayer; the al a-’ab (ic. 
the five members of Muhammad's household which are under his cloak and who 


; 
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‘are often called Pagitan, ‘five people’, namely Mubammad, Pagima, "Al, Hasan 
and Husayn); the five ala "-'aey, the lawgiving prophets Noah, Abraham, Moses, 
jesus and Muhammad; the five pillars of faith; and the five parts of the creed: "I 
believe in God, His angels, His books, His messengers, in resurrection and in 
"God's decree’; not forgetting the five ‘presences’, fudril, of the Divine in Ibn 
‘Arabi’ theosophy. At the initiation of a Khas dervish, five ghat (complete 
baths) of the candidate are required, and the newcomer his to bring five gifts 
and is reminded of his fivefold duties 

Pentads reign supreme in practical life and belief, but can also be encoun- 
"tered in several philosophical systems developed by early Muslim philosophers, 
‘as well as by the Ismailis, 

God created the world in six days (Sara 25;F0 et al), and in metaphorical 
“language this world is often described as a cube in the midst of whose six sides 
the poor human being is fettered by the four elements and the five senses. The 
Korunic remark that God “revealed to the bee’ (Stra 16:68) can perhaps be 
[taken as pointing wo the hexagonal shape of the bechive, which isa iting symbol 
for the created world. ‘The hexagram, an old magic sign, also plays a role in 
Islamic magic literature, as does the six-pointed star, which combines the 
" macrocosmic and microcosmic triangle. 

In most religious traditions, Seven is particularly important, The sevenfold 
Greumambulations of the Kaaba and the seven stonings of Satan near Mina 
(repeated thrice) are central rites in Islam, Seven was sacred both to Semites 
(from the days of Babylonian astronomical reckoning, to which we owe the 
concept of the seven spheres) and to Iranians, and Islamic lore and psychology 
have taken over many ideas {rom both sources and added to them. 

‘The seven steps, or seven valleys, on the mystical path are common to 
"mystical traditions in most parts of the world, but it is a typical Persian custom 
_ to have haft tn on the Nawruz table; these are seven objects (food, flowers or the 
“ like) whose names begin with ans 
"But while this is restricted to Iranian areas, many aspects of the sacred seven 
“are commonly observed; the Koran has a sevenfold meaning, and there are 
“seven canonical ways to recite it, not forgetting thar a rak‘a, a cycle in prayer, 
‘consists of seven parts, There are in esoteric Islam seven ‘angels ecstatic with 
Jove’, which are explained as the theophanic forms of the Divine Names, and 
there are seven major prophets. The highly complicated speculations about the 
‘heptadic cycles of prophets and ‘speakers’, ndig, the role of the seventh imam 
“and its philosophical implications in Ismaili Shia Islam, have been discussed 














“Seven is in numcrological interpretation an ideal combination of the spiritual 
/ Three and the material Four and thus points to the perfect way through life. 
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But while there are seven steps required to Jead the wayfarer to his goal, and 
there are seven gates of Hell (Sara 15:44), Eight has been, in the history of 
religions, the number of completion and eternity, of eternal bliss. Is not the 
Divine Throne carried by eight angels (Sara 69:17)? There have been attempts to 
explain the octagonal fountains in the centre of a mosque’s courtyard as recalling. 
the heavenly Throne. Paradise has eight gates, one more than Hell, for God’s 
mercy is greater than His wrath (ef, aw no. 6). The eightfold path (comparable 
to the eight blessings in the Sermon on the Mount or the eight teachings of the 
Buddha) has a counterpart in the eight advices in the ‘Path of Junayd’, the eight 
rules of the Nagshbandi Sufis, and the eight words of wisdom which the Khaksar 
novice receives at his initiation, 

Hasht bibisht, “Bight Paradises’, is a Persian epic by Amir Khusraw which tries 
to emulate Nizamt’s Haft Paykar, ‘Seven Beauties’, and gardens, especially thone 
surrounding a mausoleum, are often laid out in an eightfold shape reminiscent af 
Paradise, while books with titles like Guliwin, “Rose Garden’, or Bahdristin, 
‘Spring Garden’, conuist of eight chapters cach, recalling the ideal garden's 


Nine, the glorified sacred ‘Three, is prominent among ‘Turks and peoples: 
under their influence; the concept of nine spheres appears in Muslim astronomy, 
hence Persian literary works with the title Nich Sipitr, “Nine Spheres’, Among 
‘Turkish dynasties, nine remained important in etiquette and official life, so much 
10 that in Mughal India the custom of bringing ninefold gifts to a high-ranking 
perion transformed the word foquz, ‘nine’, into a term for ‘present, gilt’ 

‘Ten has been, from the days of the Pythagoreans, the number of perfection 
and completeness, and the Arabs and Muslims used the decimal system. 
Perfection was reached by the ‘ashara a/-mubashshara, the ten companions of the 
Prophet who were promised Paradise, and famous Sufi masters surrounded 
themselves, as legend has it, with ten favourite disciples. That Sultan Sdleyman 
the Magnificent, the tenth Ottoman ruler, was born at the beginning of the tenth 
century of the hegira and had ten sons, induced ‘Turkish historians to attribute 
all kinds of decades to hitn: for example, he conquered ten countries. Military. 
units, incidentally, were also arranged in tens and multiples of ten (as in ancient 
Rome). For the Shia, on the other hand, ten is usually reminiscent of 10 
Muharram, the day of Husayn's martyrdom, and Delndmas, ‘books of Ten’, were 
composed to be read during the first ten days of Mubarram, 

‘Twelve, the number of the zodiacal signs, appears most prominently in the 
twelve imams of the Shia, between whom and the signs of the zodiac mysterious 
relations were established. Ibn "Ari so pes of owe eiegeciof Engel 
mentioned in the Koran. 

Tapped abfoescal Nodes neat atecgee Ee 
and a beautiful boy of fourteen was often compared to the full moon in radiant 
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beauty, while the Fourteen Innocents in Shia Islam are perhaps connected with 
ancient groups of fourteen protecting spirits, angels or saints. Fourteen, as the 
number of the fall moon, has more peculiarities: there are twenty-cight lunar 
mansions as well as letters of the Arabic alphabet; fourteen of thee have 
_ diacritical marks and are, in esoterism, connected with mult, the created worlds, 
while the other fourteen are plain and are related to the malakfi, the realm of 
angels and powers; again, fourteen of them are called” furgf shamsiyya (they 
assimilate with the [of the Arabic article ol) and fourteen are gamariy, ‘moon 
letters’, The correspondence between the twenty-cight lunar mansions and the 
twenty-cight letters induced the great medieval historian and astronomer al 

_ Birdnt to claim that the ‘word of God! (ax revealed in the letters) and ‘work of 

_ God’ as shown in the lunar mansions are intrinsically intertwined, 

Seventeen, rather unimportant elewhere, plays a significant role in Islam; the 
number of all the rak‘as to be prayed during one day is seventeen, and, in the 
ninth century, Jabir ibn Hayyan developed a highly interesting system built on 

| the Seventeen. In Turkish Muslim tradition, it is connected with the number 
‘of heroes and battles but also the number of the patrons of artisans’ guilds, while 
Eighteen is loved by the Mevievis on account of the eighteen introductory verses 
of Rarnt's Mathnaci, ‘The concept of the 18,000 worlds was known from a rather 
early time, 

Nineteen is the numerical value of the word wahid, ‘One’, and therefore 
highly appreciated; itis the sacred number of the Bahais. But also it plays a role 
in general Islam, not only because of the nineteen henchmen of Hell (Sora 
74:90), but also because many interpreters connected it with the number of 
letters in the baymalah (others, however, counted only eighteen letters in this 

_ formula), And in Shia speculation it occupied a prominent place as it is the sum 

of the twelve zodiacal signs and the seven planets, which correspond to the seven, 

prophets and twelve imams. But when a Muslim, a few years ago, tried t0 
prove with the help of a computer that the entire structure of the Koran relied 
upon Nineteen his work was met with great mistrust, even hatred. 

"Among the larger numbers, Forty is exceptionally important. Not only is it 
the numerical value of the letter m, a letter specifically connected with the 
prophet Muhammad and in particular with his ‘heavenly name’ Ahmad: as 
Afmad is distinguished from Ahad, ‘One’, only by the m, human beings have to 
reach God by means of forty steps. 

‘The general meaning of Forty in Middle Eastern traditions is preparation and 
purification, an often painful preparation for a rite of passage: the forty years 
during which the Children of Israel erred through the desert symbolize, as it 
were, the numerous other ascetic feats that humankind has to undertake, and 
‘Moses’ forty-day fast (Sara 7:142) prefigures the forty days of seclusion (arbatn, 
thilla) that the Sufi has to practise to achieve mature spirituality. 
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In everyday life, forty days are required for purification after childbirth or a 
consol ath 6 id abn Spe NA moma aI 
‘events are measured in forties: the deluge lasted forty days; Idris, Had and Salily 
were called to act as prophets at the age of forty, and so was the Prophet 
Muhammad; for forty is the age of full maturity, as is borne out not only by 
legends and proverbs but by historical fact as well. At the end of time, x0 
Muslims believe, the Mahdi will appear after forty caliphs have ruled, and will 
reign for forty years. 

Forty saints ~ the Aller of Turkish piety ~ are an important group in the 
mystical hierarchy, and it is claimed that the ah! ay-rife, the pious poor “of the 
veranda’ in Muhammad's howe in Medina and prototypes of later Sufi, 
consisted of forty people; to commemorate them, the rope around the Khaksar 
dervishes’ headgear consists of forty threads twisted together."5 

Forty could also be wed as a general round number; that is why ‘Ali Baba. | 
had to deal with forty thieves, and the gnat that entered Nimrod's brains — 
brought about his death after forty days. Fairytales abound in forties: someone 
gives binth to forty daughters at once; fens always lst: forty days and fory | 
nights; the hero is victorious in forty bartles; and the student may vow to recite 
forty times Sara Yash provided he passes his examinations. There is no end ta 
partly beautiful, party amusing uses of Forty in Arabic, Persian and expecially 
‘Turkish folklore and literature. After all, to drink a cup of coffee with someone . 
ercates, according to Turkish belief, a relationship that will last for forty years! 

Among the higher number, seventy-two and sevenry-chree. are worthy of j 
mention; seventy-two is the number of diversified plurality (like the seventy-two 
disciples of Jesus, or of Kungfutse). In Islam it appears as the number of Muslien 
sects, one of which will be saved. 

‘There are ninety-nine Divine Names. Parallel to them, there were: also 
‘established the ninety-nine “noble names’ of the Prophet, and the prayer beads 
point by their division into thirty-three or ninety-nine to these Divine Names or 
remind the piow of the necenity of repeating formulas of praise and petitions 
ninety-nine. mes or a multiple of thar number, And everyone is amare of thal 
role of 1,001, the “infinite” number of the tales of ‘1,001 Nights’, 

' 
{ 





As was the case in other cultures, Muslim writers liked to arrange their works 
in meaningful numbers of chapters or verses: as books dealing with Paradise or 
its earthly replica, the garden, were preferably arranged in eight chapters, 
Ghaszzali's pa” ‘ulm ad-éin, “The Revivification of the Sciences of Religion’, that 
is, of Theology proper, is divided into forty chapters in four parts to lead the 
reader slowly from the basic teachings necessary for a truly God-pleasing life to 
‘mystically deepened aspects of life such as love, longing, trust in God, etc. While 
the central chapter is devoted to the Prophet Muhammad, the last one deals 
with death, when the soul meets its Lord. ‘That is the end of the fortyfold path 
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‘through human life. "Aqar’s Muibainama, again, describes poetically the forty 
days of the cfilla with the soul's final submersion in the ocean of the soul. And 
‘when the Indo~Muslim poet Ghalib (d. 186g) composed a na‘, a eulogy for the 
Prophet it 101 verse, he sings that his real intention was to write 100,000 verses, 
Bo Gi. Hse ip Wes ae ich Fe Sel Voie!» 
~ thousand times .. 
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‘And of His xigns is the creation of the heavens and the earth and the 
difference of your tongues and your calours 
Stra yo:22 
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Life consists of numerous actions, many of which are deeply rooted in religious 
{fecling or experience, or are explained by aetiology, Some 
events, For actions are thought to gain weight by repetition, 

‘The custom, Se tae Te 
pre-Islamic Arabic society, After the advent of Islam, the una of the fount 
fathers of the religion regimented all aspects of life. Whatever contradicts or 
not conform with the susie as set as a model by the Prophet is abhorred 
it is probably misleading, hence dangerous; thus bid’a, ‘innovation’, could 
be simply classified as mere heresy. The imilatio Muhammadi, as Armand Abel 
correctly, consists of the imitation of the Prophet's actions, not, as in the mit 
‘Christi, of participating in the role model’s suffering. 

‘The Koranic revelation itself had emphasized right conduct and salut 
action, and to cling to the numa of the Prophet and the ancient leaders of the 
community, the salaf, became increasingly important the further in time one was 
from the first generations who still had a living experience before their eyes. 
However, the understandable tendency to sanctify the Prophet's example 
lead to a fossilization by strictly adhering to given models without realizing the 
spirit expressed through these models. But while the imitation of the Prophet is. 
termed ittiba’, or ighda, both of which mean ‘to act in conformity with ..." rather | 
than blindly “imitating” and therefore possess a salutary quality, the simple taghd, 
imitation of legal decisions made centuries ago under different social and. 
cultural circumstances, could be dangerous for the growth of a healthy commur. 
nity, Iqbal blames thase who blindly follow the once-and-forever determined. 
decisions: 










If there were anything good in imikation, 

the Prophet would have taken the ancestors’ path.” 
Tn the frarnework of inherited values and traditions, classified by theologians und 
(in part even more strictly) by Sufi leaders, one can discover # tripartition, similar: 
to that in other religions though not as clearly and outspokenly delineated as, for 
example, in Christianity or Buddhism, It is the organization of material and 
spiritual life into the cia purgatiog, ma ihoninatins and ea wnitios, each of which is, 
again divided into steps and various aspects. 

via PURGATIVA 


The vie purgutica comprises the different ways of purifying oneself in one’s 
attempt to get in touch with the sacred, the Divine, the Nurrinous, These 
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"include apotropaic rites, such as noise to shy away dangerous powers, ‘That 
"involves, for instance, the use of drums during eclipses to frighten the demons, 
_ r,s in parts of Muslim India, gunshots when a son i bor in order to distract 
"possible envious djinns from hurting the baby. Muslims also use firecrackers (as 
- in tlie Western tradition) during important and especially minal times, such as 
"the night of mid-Sha’bin when the fates are thought to be fixed for the coming 
"year, or in royal weddings, as can be seen in miniatures from Mughal India. 
____ Fumigation is particularly popular: wild rue, spend, is burnt against the Evil 
Bye, as is storax, titi In former times, Muslims fumigated with the precious 
| ‘td, aloes-woodl, still used today on rare oceasions (thus in Hyderabad/Decean 
"during the celebrations of the Prophet's birthday or in Muharram mj). 
_ Certain kinds of scent were also considered to be repellent to evil spirits and evil 
influences. The custom of pouring a fragrant lotion over the guest's hands after 
"a meal might originally have had such a protective value. 
"The idea that scent is an expression of the bearer’s character is common in 
various parts of the world, and the ‘odour of sanctity’ is also known in the 
"Islamic tradition. A story told by both 'Aqar and Rami (a 1V 257-305) points to 
“the role of scent as revealing a penn’ predilection: a tanner came to the 
perlumers’ bazaar and, shocked by the wonderful fragrance, fainted; he revived 
only after his brother rubbed some dog excrement under his nose ~ for the sweet 
fragrance did not agree with him; he was used only to the stench of the tannery. 
‘Thus, evil spirits whose being is permeated with ‘stinking’ characteristics shun 
the fragrance of incense oF fragrant lotions» 
‘The belief in the Evil Eye," which probably belongs among the most ancient 
| concepts in human histéry, is based, among the Muslims, on Stra 68:51, usa in 
" yakidu, ‘and they nearly had made You glide by means of their eyes'; that is, ill 
“intentioned enemies directed their eyes upon the Prophet whom God saved from 
their meanness. And Bukhart (a-fbb 66) states: “The Evil Eye is a reality, agg’ 
Based on Koranie statements, the words wa in yakddy are often written on 
amulets against the Evil Eye, Generally, blue beads, frequently in the shape of 
eyes, are thought to protect people and objects, and the recitation of the last two: 
Shr, el-mu‘awudhatan, has a strong protective value. ‘The words a'aidhu bi lah, ‘I 
7 seek refuge with God’, act, as it were, as a general protection against evil, 
| _A simple form of averting evil or sending off unpleasant visitors (humans or 
_ dinns) is to sprinkle some sak on the floor? of, as in Turkey, secretly to put some 
salt in the shoes of @ visitor whom one does not want to come again. Salt, 
however, has a twofold aspect: it preserves food and is highly appreciated as a 
sign of loyalty, similar to the Wester ‘eating bread and salt together’. 
‘One can ward off evil by drawing a circle around the object which one wants 
J) 1 protece walking around a sick penon (ually three o sven time) with the 
intention of taking his or her illness upon oneself is a well-known custom, which 
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was performed, for example, by heft Mughal emperor, Babur, who thus tok | 
over his son Humaytin’s illness; the heir apparent was indeed healed, while the 
emperor died shortly afterwards, 

‘Tying knots and loosening them again was a way of binding powers, 
‘Therefore, Sora 115 teaches the believer to seck refuge with God ‘from the 
women who blow into magic knots’, In some societies, such as Morocco, — 
tattooing is also used to ward off evil. | 

‘There are also powerloaded gestures to shy away evil. To this day, a Muslim 
can be deeply shocked when shown the palm of the right hand with the fingers 
slightly apart, for this is connected with the Arabic curse thams fi ‘one, five fie. )) 
the five fingers} into your eye’; that i, it means to blind the aggressor. The belief 
in the efficacy of the open hand is expressed in one of the best-loved amulets in 
the Islamic workd, the so-called “Hand of Fyima’, «Bie hand worn as an) 
legant silver or golden piece of jewellery or else represented in red paint, even | 
drawn with blood on a wall to protect a house. Often, it forms the upper part of 
Sufi poles or staff.” This hand is also connceted, especially among Shiites, with — 
the Pagian, the ‘five holy persons’ (see above, p. 7g) from the Propht's family, 
and their names. Also, the name of “Ali or those of all the twelve imams are 
sometimes engraved in a metal "Hand of Paxima’. 

IF the gesture of showing the open hand to someone is more than just shying 
away a prospective adversary but involves a strong curse, another way of cursing, 
is connected with the prayer rite: while one opens the hands heavenwards in 
petitional prayer to receive as it were the Divine Grace, one can turn them 
downwards to express a curse, An extensive study of gestures in the Islamic 
world is still required. | 

‘A widely-used apotropaic matter is henna, which serves an the ane hand to 
dye white hair and beards, giving the red colour of youthful energy, At 
‘weddings, especially in Indo~Pakistan, the bride's hands and feet are painted — 
‘with artistic designs in the henna (méhndi) ceremony, and the young women and 
girls attending the festive night happily throw henna at each other to avert evil 
influences, For the same apotropaic reasons, henna is also used in the Zar — 
ceremonies in Egypt to keep away the evil spirits and djinns? Among Indian 
‘Muslims, yellow turmeric ean have the same function of protection of the bride, 
snd bese, chewed bys say ldlan snd Palins i sopponed ao cota 
some baraka (one can even swear on betel)” 

Busou has not ool. ones jccive xchat exp wey. SeenON 
rather, one has also to eliminate negative aspects and taboo matter before 
approaching the sacred precincts. Here, again, various rites are used to get rid of 
the evil, the sin, the taboo ~ whatever may cling to one’s body or soul. There is 
nothing comparable to the scapegoat in Islamic lore, but the custom, known 
both in the Indian subcontinent and in Egypt, of sending off litle rafts or boats 
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of straw into a river is thought to carry off evil. Often, this is dane in the name 

of Khidr, and the tiny vehicle is loaded with some lights or blessed foodstuffs 
‘over which the Fatita has been recited. This sending-off of evil is usually done at 
weddings and on festive days. One may even look from the viewpoint of 
elimination at a well-known historical event: when the ashes of the martyr-mystic 
al-Hallaj were cast into the Tigris after his execution, it was probably not only 
the external act of getting rid of him, but subconsciously it may also have been 
hoped that the ‘evil’ influences of the man which might continue to disturb the 
community should be carried off by the water. 

‘A widely-known rite for eliminating evil is the confession of sins. This custom 
is unknown in normative Islam, for there is no mediator between God and man 
to whom one could confess one’s sins and be absolved. However, in Sufi and 
fituaswa circles, a brother who had committed a sin had to confess it either to his 
master or in front of the brethren, assuming a special ‘penitent’s position’ (ic, 
keeping his left car in his right hand and vier versa, with the first toes of each 
foot touching each other, the left one on the right one). 

One could also try to get rid of any evil that might eling to one’s body ar soul 
by taking off one’s clothing, especially the belt or the shoes. Moses was ordered 
‘to take off his sandals’ (Sara 20:12) because, in the sacred area which he was 
called to enter, nothing defiled by ordinary daily life is admitted. The expression 
Hal! an-na'layn, “the casting-off of the two sandals’, became a favourite term 
among the Sufis, One thinks immediately of Tn Qagy’s (d. 1191) book by this 
-very title, but the use ix much wider: the seeker would like to cast off not only the 
material shoes but everything worldly, even the two worlds, in order to enter the 
Most Sacred Presence of the Lord. 

‘The Turkish expression duada bay apmak, ‘to bare one’s head in petition’, is 
reminiscent of the custom that formerly a sinner wore a shroud and approached 
the one whose forgiveness he implored barefooted and barcheaded."* Thus, to 
take off one’s shoes when entering @ house and, even more, a mosque is not +0 
much a question of external purity lest the street's dust sully the floor and the 
rugs but basically a religious act, as the house is in its own way, a sacred place 
whose special character one has to respect and to hénour (see above, p. 49)- The 
finest Ilamic example of casting off one’s everyday clothes when entering a 
place filled with special baraka is the donning of the dram, the pilgrims’ dress 
which enables a person to enter the sacred room around the Kaaba. In pre~ 
Islamic times, the circumambulation of the Kaaba was probably performed 
naked, as sacred nudity is well known in ancient religious traditions, Islam, 
however, striclly prohibits nudity, and only a few more or less demented 
dervishes have gone around stark naked, such as Sarmad, the ecstatic poet of 
Judaeo-Persian background, who beftiended the Mughal heir apparent Dara 
Shikoh (d. 1659) and was executed two years after his master in Delhi. As 
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contrary as nudity is to strict Islamic prescriptions, it is nevertheless used as a 
metaphor in mystical language, and authors like Baha-i Walad (d. 123) and his 
son, Jalaluddin Romi, as well as Nasir Mubammad ‘Andaltb and Siraj 
Awrangabadt in eighteenth-century India (to mention only a few), used! this tert 
{0 point to the moment when the everyday world and its objects have, as it were, 
been discarded and only God and the soul are left in a union attained by the 
absolute ‘denudation’ of the soul. 

A different way of elitninating evil powers is exactly the contrary of taking off 
‘one's clothing; namely, covering. As buman hair is regarded in most waditions as 
filled with power (ef, the story of Samson in the Old Testament), women are 
urged to cover their hair, But this rule is also valid for men, for one must not 
center a sacred place with the head uncovered. A pious Muslim should essentially 
always have his head covered by whatever it be ~ cap, fez, turban ~ with a small, 
light prayer cap undemeath. When a prayer cap is wanting and one has to greet 
a religious leader or any worthy man, or enter his house, one may simply use at 
handkerchief to avoid offending him, 

“The problem of what to cover and how to interpret the Koranie statement about 
the attractive parts which women should veil (Sara 24:50) has never been salved 
completely. But even the modem Muslim woman, dressed in Western style, will 
cover her head when listening to the Koran, even if only with a hastily.grabbed 
newspaper when she suddenly hears a recitation of the Koran on the radio. 


Panfication 


After the evil influences have been averted and previous sins or taboo matter cast 
out, purification proper can begin before one draws near the Numinous power, 
the sacred space. 

One way of purification is to sweep a place, expecially a shrine; and while 
pilgrims from India and Pakistan could (and perhaps still can) be observed 
sweeping quietly and gently "Abdul Qadir Gilant’s shrine in Baghdad, modern 
‘Turks have found an easier way to purify the shrine of Ankara's protective saint, 
Hacci Bayram: one simply vows a broom, which is offered to the keeper of the 
mausoleum when one’s wish has been fulfilled. 

‘The Chagatay minister at the court of Herat, Mir 'Alt Shir Nava’ (d. 1501), 
called himself the ‘sweeper of 'Angirt's shrine” to express his veneration for the 
‘Sufi master ‘Abdullah-i Ansari (d 1089),"9 a remark which should not be taken at 
face value, as litle as the hyperbolic expression found in literature that one 
‘sweeps this or that threshold with one’s eyelashes’ (and washes it perhaps with 
one’s tears). But some credulous authors seem to believe that this was actually 
done. 

Sacred buildings were and still are washed at special times: to wash the 
Kaaba’s interior is the Saudi kings’ prerogative, and many shrines are washed at 
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the annual celebration of the ‘urs. Often, the water is scented with sandalwood or 
other substances to enhance its purifying power. In Gulbarga, the sandalwood 
used for such a purification is carried around the city in a festive procession led 
by the sajiédanistue of the shrine. 
But much more important than these customs isthe constant admonition that 
‘one has to be ritually elean to touch or recite the Koran, for ‘only the purified 
touch it’, ax Stra 56:79 states." This is taken very seriously: no-one in a state of 
impurity (thus, for example, menstruating women) may perform the ritual prayer 
in which Koranic verses are recited. Particularly meticulous believers would not 
even: mention the name of God unless they were in a ritually pure state, Among 
them was the Mughal emperor Humaytn, who would avoid calling people by 
their names such as ‘Abdullah or ‘Abdur Rabman lest the sacred name that 
forms the second part of the name be desecrated, Similar expressions of 
_ veneration are also known when it cames to the Prophet's name: "Uril (d. 1591) 
claims in his grand Persian poem in honour of the Prophet: 


IFT should wash my mouth a hundred times with rosewater and musk, 
it would still not be clean enough to mention your noble name." 


Purification means, in a certain way, a new beginning on a loftier spiritual level, 
‘The Prophet's biography (based on Sora 94:1) tells how the angels opened 
young Muhammad's breast to take out a small black spot from his heart and. 
"wash it with odoriferous fluids: this is a very convenient way of pointing to his 
spiritual purification before he was called to act as God's messenger. 
Purification can be achieved by different means. One, not very frequent in 
the Islamic world, is by’ fire. It survives in some areas where, as for example in 
Balochistan, a crue ordeal is enacted in the case of a woman accused of adultery, 
who has to walk barefoot over burning charcoals. Fire-walking is also practised 
among some Indian Shiites during the Mubarram procession: a young Muslim 
friend from Hyderabad/Deecan joyfully deseribed to me this experience, by 
which he felt purified and elated. Purification through fire is spiritualized in 
"the image of the crucible in which the base matter of the soul suffers to tur 
finally into gold ~ one would have to refer here to the entire, and very wide, 
alchemical vocabulary of medieval Islam whose centre is, indeed, purification 
J by fire. A branch of this purification ~ comparable to European midaummer 
night customs ~ is jumping through fire at Nawruz, the celebration of the 
"vernal equinox, as is sometimes done in Iran; but there is no obvious ‘Islamic’ 
aspect to this tradition, 
Purification, however, is a central Islamic tradition, based essentially on the 
Divine order to the Prophet: ‘And your garments, purify them.” (Stra 74:4). To 
| be in the water is, as was seen above (pp. 7-8), to be quickened after death, 
"and the use of water before prayer or the recitation of the Koran (and in fact 
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before any important action) is not only a bodily but also a spiritual regeneration, 

Modernists claim that the emphasis on proper ablution proves that Islam is 
the religion of hygiene, but the true meaning is much deeper. To get rid of 
external dirt is one thing, to purify oneself before religious acts is another; as 
Nizamuddin Awliyi of Delhi remarked: “The believer may be dirty, but never 
ritually unclean’? For this reason, ablution is still to be performed after a 
‘normal’ bath or shower. It is recommended, according to hadith, also in times 
of anger and wrath, because wrath comes from the fire-born devil, and fire can 
be extinguished by water (4 no. 243). 

Ablution is a sacred action, and for cach of its parts ~ taking the water in” 
‘one’s hand, washing one’s face, one’s arma, one’s feet ete ~ special prayers are 
prescribed whieh point to the role of this or that limb in the religious sphere. A. 
look at the examples in widely-used religious manuals such as Abo Hafy ‘Omar 
as-Suhrawardl's (d. 1234) “Awdnf al-ma‘@rf helps one to understand the deeper 
meaning of purification." Ablution after minor defilements, wudd’, is required 
after sleep and after anything solid, liquid oF gaseous has left the lower part of 
the body. Some legal schools require it after two people of opposite sex, who are 
not related, shake hands or touch each other's skin, After major pollutions such 
as sex, emission of semen, menstruation or parturition, a full bath, ghusl, is 
required during which no part of the body, including dhe hur, may remain dry. 
‘The ablution has to be performed in running water (or by pouring water over 
‘one’s body), and the volume of the water places, ponds or tanks, as found near 
mosques, is exactly defined. 

Mystics could be induced into ecstasy during the first moment that water was 
poured over their hands, and one reads of saintly people who would perform 
_phusl~ even without previous major pollution ~ in the icy waters of Central Asian 
rivers. Often, sch acts were done not only for the sake of ritual purification but 
also with the intention of educating one's obstinate nafi, the lower sensual 
faculties, the ‘flesh’. Gls! should be performed before putting on the dpm, and 
a good number of people like to perform it before the Friday noon prayer. For 
ritual purity is recommended for every important act; thus one should not sleep, 
‘with one's spouse in a state of impurity, nor should the mother suckle her baby 
without previous ablution. 

Ablution has been taken as/a metaphor into literary language, and poets and 
mystics alike have called on their readers to wash not merely their bodies, their 
shirts and their mrbans but rather their souls. Nagirsi Khusraw says: 

‘One has to wash off rebelion from the soul with (the water off 
knowledge and obedience. 


He even speaks of the ‘soap of religion’ of ‘soap of intellect’ which is needed to 
purify the human mind." 
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‘Bat like all rituals, purification too could be overstressed, and it seems that 
particularly law-abiding people were obsessed with what can almost be called 
‘idolatry of water’. Shabistart thus writes: 


+ Although the mullah takes sixty kilogrammes of water to make 

his ablution for prayer, 

his head seems hollawer than a calabash in Koranic meditation,” 
Simnilarly, the Buddha had made some deprecative remarks about those who 
concentrate almoxt exclusively upon ritual cleanliness, for, if water enhanced 
‘one's piety, then fishes and frogs would be the most religious creatures on Earth, 
In "Ayar's Mantig ue-tnr, then, the duck refuses to partake in the quest for the 
‘Stmurgh because she is constantly in the state of ritual purity (sitting on the 
‘prayer rug of water’) and does not want to spoil this state, 

‘The seareity of water in Arabia led to the possibility of replacing water by 
sand in eases of dire need (dspammuon). 

‘One of the prerequisites of ritual purity in Islam is the absence of blood: not 
even the smallest bloodstain must be found on one’s clothing during prayer. The 
Christian concept of "being washed in the blood of the lamb’ would be utterly 
repellent to Muslims, And yet, in the history of Sufism one finds that the martyr- 
mystic al-Eallaj claimed that he had performed his ablution with his own blood 
that is, after his hands and fect had been amputated, he wiped the bleeding 
‘hand-stumnps over his face. This expression was taken over by later poets for 
‘whom this meant the lover's absolute purification through martyrdom, For the 
body of the martyr, who is killed ‘in the way of God’, that is, in religious war 
(and on a number of other occasions), is not washed before burial; the blood of 
the martyr is sacred, 

Mctaphorically speaking, one can ‘perform the ablution with one’s teary’, 
which flow 0 profusely that they ean serve, as it were, as purifying water 
streams. Some Sufis even thought that their remorseful weeping served ‘to wash 
the {ces of the paradisiacal houris’." 

‘Not only during one’s lifetime is ablution required before important actions, 
but also when the Muslim is laid to his or her last rest, the dead body is washed, 
preferably with warm water (except for martyrs). It is repeatedly related that 
pious calligrapbers who had spent most of their lives in copying the words of the 
Koran or faduh would carefully collect the pieces of wood that fell down when 
they sharpened their reed pens, and these innumerable minute scraps would be 
used to heat the water of their last ghus! because the baraka of the pens with which 
they had written the sacred words might facilitate their way into the next world 
and inspire them to answer correctly the questions of the interrogating angels in 
the grave.” 

‘As ablution can be spoiled by any bodily impurity, so Muslims feel that one’s 
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ritual purity (which is more than the bodily) can also be spoiled by looking at or 
listening to things prohibited; when a Turkish woman fiend of mine saw a 
couple kissing each other intensely in a crowded street in Ankara, she cried out: i 
‘abdestin bogulacal? ~ ‘my ritual purity is going to be spoiled!"*? ' 
Not only by water or, rarely, fire can one become purified, but also by 
abstinence, whether from sleep, from food or from sex. f 
Giving up sleep to perform the nightly supererogative prayers, fahajud, which 
are recommended in the Koran (Stra 17-79), is a custom practised. by pious 
‘Muplims who enjoy the deep spiritual, peace ofthe tightly conversation: with 
their Lord. Mystically-minded people will use the time between 2 and 4 a.m: to 
meditate and perform their dhity. In the Ismaili community, the very. early 
moming hours serve for the daily gathering of the believers in quiet meditation. 
‘Asceticism as such, however, is basically un-Islamic. The aversion of many 
traditionalist Muslims to exaggerated forms of asceticism is one of the reasons for 
the tensions between the normative orthodox circles and Sufis. Iqbal had once 





from sex, celibacy has never been accepted as the norm, Rather, the fulfilment 
of religious obligations requires that one must not mortfy the body because it 
enables the human being to perform the ritual dutiex ‘Thus the Muslim ean pray 
before eating: “My intention is to eat this food to strengthen my body so that I 
can fulfil God's commands’ 

Yet, both in mainstream Islam and in Sufism, various kinds of abstinence were 
and are practised. The intentional avoidance of food is, basically, a means to gather 
greater ‘power’ or haraka by giving up a less important source of power, but the 
fasting month is not observed for reasons of penitence, nor for atonement, nor for 
“gaining power’, bu simply because it is God's decree, hence a duty” ~ a duty, tobe 
sure, that involved other, spintual benefits.” ‘The Sufis, considering fasting to be ‘the 
food of angels’ often oxerstresied it both in the form described for Ramadan and 
additional fast days and in the intake of minimal quantities of food, for ‘hunger ix 
God's food bby which he feeds anly the elite’ (a no. 460). Hagiosraphieal kteratare 

: 
' 





whose members have to administer the sacrament and therefore have to abstain : 
| 
| 
{ 


contains examples of the reduction of food-consumption that sound almost 
frightening, and yet it is quite possible that the remarkable longevity of a 
considerable number of medieval Sulis is a result of their utterly abstinent life, which 
led to an increasing spiritualization. To make fasting more difficult, some Sulis 
practised jacom da'tc, that is, eating for one day normally and fasting on the next 
day lest the body get used to one of the two forms. In the medieval Magha (and 
pethaps elsewhere too), Sufis knew the sem al-unidl, a forty-day fast which was 
supposed to lead to the unitive experience.” 

During Ramadan, the Muslim should not only abstain from food during 





t 
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daytime but also avoid evil thoughts and actions, wrath and anger, trying to 
follow the old adage tathallag® bi-abhldy Allah, ‘quality yourselves with the 
qualities of God, that is, exchange one’s lowly characteristics for better ones 
until one attains complete equanimity. 

‘Modern interpretations of the fasting in Ramadan state that it is a good 
training in self-control but also a practical way to prove one’s solidarity with the 
Iungry in the world, But there has been and stil is criticism of the institution of 
a fasting month, which seems not suited to a modern industrialized society as it 
makes people unable to work enough during daytime. A typical case is President 
Bourguiba of Tunisia’s attempt to declare work as jihid, a “holy war? against 
hunger and poverty, claiming that as the rules of fasting are lifted in war times 
the same should be done for modern hard-working people (see above, p. 68), 

Abutinence from sex has never been required in Islam, Although the virginity 
of the unmarried girl is strictly protected, nevertheless celibacy was never 
encouraged. On the contrary, marriage is the suma, the sacred custom of the 
Prophet's community, and numerous stories tell how the Prophet appeared to a 
celibate ascetic in a dream, urging him to get married in order to become a real 
follower of his suxna. Most Sufis blessed by such a dream accepted his order, 
‘even though they might consider married life a foretaste of Hell. There were 
some Sufis who had no interest in marriage; but the majority were certainly not 
ascetics ~ ‘Abdul Qadir Gilant, the epitome of the Qadiriyya fartga, had forty- 
nine children, 

“The ponitive attitude toward marriage as recommended by the Prophet was 
probably facilitated by the faet that Islam does not know the concept of an 
‘original sin that is inherited {rom generation to generation through the very act 
of procreation. 

‘Abstinence is a kind of sacrifice: one abstains from a pleasure and gives up a 
custom in the hope of obtaining in exchange something more valuable. 
Characteristic of sacrifice is giving up something particularly dear to please or 
‘appease the Divine powers (an idea underlying the ancient sacrifice of the first 
born som). 

‘The replacement of human sacrifice by animal sacrifice is at the centre of the 
story of Abraham’s willingness to offer his son (Isaac, according to the Old 
‘Testament; Isma'il, according t the Muslims), The Muslim remembers this 
beginning of a new era without human sacrifice every year at the "ld ubsadld on 10 
Dhu "bhijja during the pilgrimage to Mecea when a lamb, a ram or the like is 
slaughtered. Modern critics as well as ordinary Muslims have often asked why 
the enormous waste of animals at the pilgrimage site in Mecca was necessary 
and why every Muslim family at home should slaughter an animal, Would it not 
be more logical, in our time, to give the price for the animal to the poor instead 
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slaughtering which is not in the Koran but is suma because only thus the real 
intention, the remembrance of the substitution of an animal for a human 
sacrifice, is re-enacted by the believers The sacrificed lamb or ram ~ so some 
people believe ~ will reappear on Doomsday to carry its owner across the sirdf= 
bridge into Paradise. 

‘The sacrifice of blameless young animals (two for a boy, one for a girl) during 
the ‘agiga, the frst haircut of a seven-day-old baby, is part and parcel of domestic 
rituals, and the sacrifice of a sheep is also customary before a Muslim builds 
house of constructs any major building, as one may sacrifice animals at saints’ 
shrines; the blood is sometimes smeared on the threshold to increase its baraka, 
‘Among some Sufi orders, the novice is likened to the sacrificial ram of Abraham: 
he offers himself completely to the master. 

“The highest form of sacrifice is that of one’s own life, as practised for example 
by the marys of eth. One thinks abo ofthe sin medieval aac bitory | 
whote appearance is initially connected with the Ismaili groups centred in 
Alamut (Iran) and northern Syria (the so-called Assassins). However, the 





disciples of a Sufi shaykh could also willingly perform self-sacrifice at the 
master’s order: a modem example is the Hurr, the hard core of dervishes around 
the Pir Pagaro in Sind, who were particularly active from the mid-nineteenth 
‘century to the Second World War.” 

Selfsacrifice lives on in spiritualized form in mystical tradition: the story of 
the lover whose beloved tells him that his very existence is the greatest sin, 
‘whereupon he immediately dies ‘with a smile like a rose’ (o no, 2,949) i found 
in different variants in classical Sufi literature, Furthermore, al-Hallaj’s song "Kill 
me, O my trustworthy friends’ served poets such as Ramt for pointing to the 
constant growth and upward movernent of the creature, which, by ‘dying before 
dying’ in a series of self-sacrifices, slowly ‘dies from mineral to become a plant’ (M 
IL 3,901) until it returns to the Divine Essence. 

Instead of substituting an animal for human sacrifice, one can also perform a 
jars pro toto sacrifice; that is, one offers a small part of one's body. "The typical 
form, as it survives in Islam, is the sacrifice of hair,” beginning with the first 
haircut of the newborn baby, Both sexes have to shave their pubic hair, The hair 
is cut before the pilgrimage to Mecca (but is not touched during the Aaj rites). In 
former times, a disciple who wanted to enter a certain Sufi order such as the 
Chishtiyya had all his hair shaved, and to this day dervishes devoted to the 
tradition of the Turkestan saint Abmad Yesewi (4. 1166) shave their heads, while 
the medieval galandars and a number of be-shar’ dervishes (that is, those who: 
consider themselves as standing outside the religious prescriptions) used to shave 
not only the head but every trace of hair, including the eyebrows. 

‘An even more important fers pro tole sacrifice is circumcision, something — 
which originally was probably done to increase the boy's sexual power. The 
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Koran does not mention circumcision, but it was apparently taken for granted, 
as legend tells that the Prophet was born circumcised. ‘The Turkish name of 
cireumeision, stinnet, shows that it is done according to the Prophet's sua, while 
the Arabic term jahdra points to the ‘purification’ aspect; the Urdu expression 
musulmani shows that it is by circumcision that the boy becomes a full member of 
the Muslim community. The act is usually performed when the boy is seven of 
cight years old, so that he is fully aware of its importance, and the pride of now 
being a true Muslim ~ as Turkish boys told us with beaming faces ~ outweighs 
the moments of pain during the operation. Otherwise, to distract the boys, the 
adults often organized music, shadow plays and the like, and had a number af boys 
circumcised together to divert them. ‘The circumeision of the sons of a ruler or 


__ grandee were usualy celebrated with parades and entertainment. 


‘The question of whether or nox the prayer of an uncircumcised man is valid 
‘was answered differently. A number of theologians consider it permitted, which 
in important expecially when it comes to adult converts to Islam. 

Female circumcision is practised based on a fudth which speaks of the 
‘touching of the two circumcised parts’, which requires ghal. [tis probably more 
widespread than is thought, but is never done ax a ‘public feast’? 

‘The complete sacrifice of one’s sexual power by castration was never an issue 
in Islam, Eunuchs, usually imported from Africa and Europe, were kept for 
practical reasons, such as guarding the women’s quarters. They coulk also serve 
in the army and reach high ranks in the military hierarchy; but no religious ait 
‘was connected with castration. Nor did Islam know the custom of sacred 
Drewtnuion, which played considerable role in sme other, acer elo 


traditions. 


Siarplec, types of wiaedese,oBixings rc. coenmon scam, hess, ae, the 
flowers and sweets which are often brought to a saint's tomb and then 
distributed to the poor as well as to the visitors; and before setting out for a 
journey, Indian Muslims might offer to their neighbours and friends special 
sweets over which the Fatihe was recited in the name of a particular saint in the 


hope of securing a speedy journey. 


‘Such distribution of foodstuffs leads to another kind of “sacrifice’ which is 
central in Islam, namely alms-giving. The prescribed alms tax, which constitutes 
‘one of the five pillars of Islam, is called zaiat, a term which is, typically, derived 
from the root <-F-, ‘to purify’; and to give it is a true act of purification, 
However, not only the prescribed alms tax but also alms in general, jadagit, is 
important in Islamic piety. Not only material gifts in cash and kind can be 
‘sacrificed’, but also ethical behaviour and prayer: one offers oneself completely 
to God in the hope of receiving His mercy. The finest expression of the sacrificial 
character of ritual prayer, in which the lower self is slaughtered like a lamb, is 
found in the story of the Sufi leader Daqagl in ROm!’s Matinat (a III 2,14off). 
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While alms are an exactly organized, legally prescribed action, the gilt is a 
free act of the individual, and yet it can also be seen as a kind of sacrifice. Far to 
give means to part with something that is dear to oneself, to distribute as it were 
a small part of one’s being, Gifts bind people together and thus help in shaping : 
and institutionalizing a community. A person with whom one has shared “bread 
and salt’, as Westerners would say, is supposed to remain loyal, hence the 
Persian term namat fariim, “whose salt is probibited’, for a disloyal person. 

‘One must not forget, however, that the recipient of the gift is under a certain — 
obligation towards the giver. Just as by offering a lamb one hopes to attract 
Divine grace, the giver ~ even if secretly or unwittingly ~ hopes for a 
reciprocation. ‘The Persian expression bari minat, ‘the burden of owed grati> 
tude’, expressed this feeling on the part of the recipient very well, By giving. 
‘generously, one’s power is strengthened, and therefore one loves to give lavishly; 
anyone who is blessed with Muslim friends knows the langesse of their generosity 
and often neardespairs under the burden of gratitude. To give in order 10 
receive underlies (for example) the Panjabi custom of eartan bani, the exchange of 
ifts in ever-increasing, exactly measured quantities, expecially at weddings. 


M4 TALUMNATIVA 
A certain borderline between the profane, which is excluded by the act of 
purification, and the ritual state, is the miyya “intention’, Every religious act must 
begin with the formulation of the maya, and the famous saying “Al-a’mal &i’n- 
migtt’, “Works are judged according to the intentions’, does not meat in the 
first place, that it is the ghritual intention, as most readers would interpret it, but 
rather that it is the formulated intent to ‘perform a prayer with three cycles” or 
to ‘perform the fasting for the day’. Thus, when I asked a Turkish friend during. 
Ramadan whether she was fasting, she simply answered ‘niyetliim’, "L have 
formulated the niga’, that is, ‘I certainly am fasting’. 

‘The customs mentioned hitherto belong to the preliminary rites which 
prepare men and women for the approach to the Numinous. For even in a 
religion in which Divine transcendence is as central as in Islam, human beings 
still crave an approximation to the object of their veneration o lave (hence the 
development of saint-worship), and for this reason some Sufis sought the 
theophany, iajald, of the Lord whomn ‘the looks can never reach’ (Stra 6:103) by 
gazing at a beautiful youth, shthid, a witness to this invisible Divine beauty. 

In certain religions, plays were invented to make a sacred event visible in the 
here and now. In Islam, this happened only in the te'ziva plays among: the 
Shiites, in which the drama of Kerbela is re-enacted and the spectators are as it 
‘were participating in this event as though they were really present. This however 
is, again, «custom incompatible with normative Sunni Islam. 

Yet, there are always new attempts to become unified, or at least to come 
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lose to the object of devotion or the power that is hidden in it. The simplest way 
is to touch the sacred object or the saintly person, tabarrukan, for blessing’s sake. 
‘The believer elings to the helper's skirt, and when Mawlind Rimi sings: 


. O seize the hem of His kindness, 


he expresses this fecling in an old symbol, The believer touches sacred objects 
such as stones, tombs or the threshold and, most importantly, the copy of the 
Koran in which God's word is contained, or else is softly touched by the saint's 
or the venerable elder’s hand which he may put on the believer's head, of 
perhaps by some peacock feathers that carry his daraka, The ritualized clasping 
"of hands at the beginning of the Mevlevi sama’ belongs here. 
_ Avypical case of transferring the baraka is the bay’a, the oath of allegiance 
_ given to a Sufi master. The novice takes the master’s hand (often in a specially 
_ prescribed form of movement), and this act guarantees that the current of 
_ blessing that goes back to the Prophet reaches him through the proper channel, 
| Ifa woman takes the dqy"a, the shaykh may touch her hand or find some other 
"way to transfer the barake; he may stretch out # rod which she graxps, or make 
_ her touch his sleeve, or perhaps place his hand in a bow! with water, lest a diteet 
contact, prohibited by the shar’a, should happen. 
A special kind of transfer of power is the custom called in Urdu bala‘ lena, ‘to 
take away afllictions’: one passes one’s hands over an ailing or suffering person, 
circles them over the head and then takes them onto one’s own body; thus the 
evil is taken away and blessing power substituted. 
‘An even stronger way to avail oneself of blessing power is kissing, Touching 
or kissing the feet or knees of elders, of important people or of the mystical 
~ leader is common practice, as is the kissing of the threshold at a saint's shrine, 
‘The best-known ritual of this kind is the pilgrims’ attempt to kiss the black stone 
_ of the Kaaba to partake in its blessing power. The same is true for the practice 
of kissing the copy of the Koran, filled with the baraka of God's word ~ and when 
poets compare their beloved's beautiful face to a pure, flawless Koran copy, the 
© idea that the Koran should be kissed may have played a role in this imagery.2* 

‘The kiss berween two people ix, as was known in classical antiquity, an exchange 
of souls; the soul, which is often thought to be contained in the breath, comes to 

‘one's lips when one expires, and can be restored by the life-giving breath of the 

eloved. That is why Jesus, whose breath could quicken the dead (Sara 3:44ff, 
_ p:t10ff), became in poetical language the prototype of the beloved who quickens the 

nnear-dead lover with his or her kiss. Mystics like Baha-i Walad extended the topic of 
the spirinual kiss to contact with God: ‘Go into God's bosom, and God takes you to 

His breast and kisses you and displays Himself so that you may not run away from 

Him but put your whole heart upon Him day and night’? 

‘As both breath and saliva are fraught with blessing power, the custom of 
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breathing upon someone after reciting a prayer (damidan, diflemek) is common in 
the Muslim world. One can also breathe certain religious formulas or invoca- 
tions aver water int a bowl, which thus becomes endowed with healing power. In 
Shia circles, the invocation Nadi ‘Aliyan ... is frequently used for this purpose, 
and among the Ismailis the al-tstif@ i “healing water over which the Imam has 
breathed to fill it with barake to bless the believers. 

Such attempts at establishing a closer connection with the sacred power and 

fits representative were and still are practised among Muslims; but certain 
practices are restricted to only a segment of the believers, and are disliked by 
others, One of these is the sacred dance, which belongs originally tothe rites of 
i 





circumambulation by which one ether ‘sans’ an objector tiesto participate in 
its power. Onhodox Muslims are still as averse to dance as a religious experience 
ax wore the early Christians ~ so much 90 that Origen (d. 254) would claim: 
‘Where there is dance there i the devil! # ; 
Dance, especially the whirling dance, goes together with ecstasy, that state in 
which the seeker seems to be leaving the earthly centre of gravity to enter inte 
another spiritual centre's attracting power, as though he were joining the angelic 
hosts or the blesed souls. 
Ecstasy could thus be induced by whiting dance, which was practised as early 
au the ninth century among the Sufs in Baghdad, some of whom would abandon 
themselves. to the rapture caused by music, their ‘hearing’, sama’ Such 
spontancous dance is known among a number of mystical fraternities (and hax 
almost become a hallmark of Sufi movements inthe Wea ~ ax much as ential 
early Suis disliked iQ, Soma’ was institudonalized only in the Mevleviyya, the 
order that goes back to Maw Ros and which was organized in its actual 





form by his son and second suecessor, Sulyan Walad (d. 1912). Rm had sung 
most of his poetry while listening to music and whirling around his axis, and to 
him the whole universe appeared as caught in a dance around the central sun, 
under whose influence the disparate atoms are mysteriously bound into a 
harmonious whole, Thus, to enter the whirling means to come into contact with 
the eternal source of all movement ~ so much so, that Réimt saw even the very 
act of ereation as a dance in which Not-Being leapt forward into Existence (Ono. 
1.832) when it heard the sweet melody of the Divine question Alastu bi-rabbikum?, 
“Am I not your Lard?” (Sara 7:172); and this dance which permeates all of nature 
revives even the dead in their graves, for: 
‘Those who know the secret power ( 
of the whirling, live in God ~ 
Love is slaying and reviving 
them ~ they know it. Allah Hu! 
‘The mystic might feel the bliss of unification when he had lost himself 
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- completely in the circling movement, and thus dance can be seen as‘a ladder to 
_ heaven’ that leads to the true goal, to unification. But, as this goal contradicts the 
sober approach of normative theologians, who never ceased to emphasize God's 
‘Total Otherness and who saw the only way to draw closer to Him in obedience 
to His commands and revealed law, their aversion to music and dance is 
understandable.” 
va wsreava 
In ancient strata of religion, sexual union was conceived as a symbol for spiritual 
union, and even the Upanishads, abstract as their teaching may sound in many 
places, describe the highest bliss as comparable to being embraced by a beloved 
wife. But as the normative theologians disliked the ecstatic dance as a means to 
‘union’, they also objected to a terminology in which ‘love’ was the central 
concept. Nomos-oriented as they were, they sensed the danger of erosoriented 
forms of religion which might weaken the structure of the House of Islam, They 
‘could interpret ‘love’ merely as “love of obedience” but not as an independent 
way and goal for Muslims, and expressions like ‘union’ with the One who is far 
beyond description and whom neither eyes could reach nor hands touch seemed 
an absurdity, indeed impiety, to them. The theological discussions about the 
"terminology of ‘Love’ continued for a long time in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
Jong before the thought of a human being as target of one’s love appeared in 
Sufism ~ a love which, to be sure, was never to be fulfilled but remained (or at 
least was supposed to remain) chaste and spiritual. ‘The mystics then became 
aware that ‘the metaphor is the bridge to Reality’ and that love of a beautiful 
human being was, as they say, ‘ivhy maja, ‘metaphorical love’, which would lead 
| 10 “ishg bagi, “the true love’ of the only One who was worthy of love, 
| __ From this viewpoint, the frank use of expressions like ‘naked union’ in Ramis 
[poetry can be understood, and his father Baha-i Walad, who encourages the soul 
to cast itself into God's bosom without reluctance, compares the intimacy 
| between God and the soul with an explicit reference to the play between 
~ husband and wife in which even the most private parts do not remain hidden.” 
Six centuries later, the Sufi master Nasir Mubammad ‘Andalib in Delhi uses 
similar words, comparing the soul's union with the Divine Beloved to the 
experience of the virgin whose hymen is pierced by her husband so that she, 
accustomed to his gentleness, becomes aware of his power and strength. The 
overwhelming shock of the last ecstatic experience is thus symbolized. It seems 
also (according to an authentic report by someone who underwent the forty 
days! seclusion and spent most of the time in dlr) that this results in a strong 
‘sensual’ and even sexual fecling — a fact which perhaps also accounts for the 
tendency to describe the final union in sexual imagery. 
Although the seekers tried to reach the state of blessed union in this life, the 
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true ‘is, the ‘wedding’ of the soul, is reached in death when the soul is finally 
reunited with God. ¢ 

‘The Koranic descriptions of Paradise, with the large-cyed heavenly virgins, 
the houris, can be interpreted as a hint of the highest bliss of spiritual union 
which cannot be expressed in other terms, just as one explains the joy of sexual 
union to a child by comparing it with sugar (a IIT 1,406), 

An interesting aspect of this imagery is the concept of the woman soul, which 
is encountered most outspokenly in the Indian subcontinent. ‘The Indian type 
of pirdhini, the longing bride or young wife, was taken over into popular and at 
times also high literatures of the Muslims in Sindhi, Panjabi and other 
indigenous languages. Such a choice of images would have been difficult, had 
not a predisposition existed to compare the soul with a woman. After all, the 
Arabic word for ‘soul’, nafi, is feminine, and the romantic stories of young 
women, braving all difficulties on the path that leads them through deserts and 
mountains oF into the depth of the Indus, form excellent symbols of the soul's 
wandering in the mystical path where she has to overcome the most terrible 
obstacles to be united, through death, with her pre-eternal bridegroom, The 
predilection of Sufi writers for the topic of Yosuf and Zuilaykha (Stra 42:29ff) 
seems to point fo the same experience; the love-intoxicated woman who tries to 
reach Abyolute Beauty, and is chastised and ~ as later legend has it~ repents and 
is finally united with her erstwhile beloved, may have served the mysties as a 
prefiguration of their own longing. This becomes particularly clear in Roma's use 
of the Zulaykha theme, through which he seems to express his deepest feelings. 
Many utterances of mystical lave become indeed much more meaningful if ane 
recognizes the secker as the female part who craves for union and longs to be 
filled with Divine grace, The Beloved, the Lord and eternal King, is the truly 
acting power, while the mystic is the recipient of His grace: God is, ax mystical 
folk poetry often says, arSauitr, the “One Who Covers’ the lonely woman, That 
in popular Indo~Pakistant poetry the Prophet appears sometimes as the soul's 
bridegroom, just as the Imam is the longed-for beloved in Ismaili gindns, is part 
of this imagery. 

‘These ideas were symbolized by dervishes who donned women’s garments to 
show that they were the Lord's modest handmaidens, and it also underlies, to a 
certain extent, Ram's parable, in iki ma fihi, of the birth of Jesus in the human 
being when the soul, like Mary, is pregnant with the Holy Spirit.*® Interestingly, 
the bond between master and disciple is called among Khaksir dervishes igdiv-i 
rated, “spiritual marriage’, a marriage that shall lead to the ‘engendering of 
love’? 

‘The Sufis' love of and admiration for a beautifal young boy, ideally of 
fourteen years of age, has been expressed in thousands of lines of poetry and is 
thus an integral part of the tradition. They lave to quote the apocryphal fut: ‘T 
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my Lord in the most beautiful form’ (and, as is often added, ‘with his cap 
‘This admiration of a young, ‘moonlike’ beloved, a shahid, ‘witness’ to 

fine beauty, arose in past from the strict seclusion of women in Muslim 
“society, but could lead also to pederasty, as even carly sources state with anger 
and chagrin. As pederasty was condemned in the Koran (cf. Stra 27:55f), the 
“very imagery was disliked by many of the pious, who tried to interpret such 
allusions as pertaining to women (neither Persian: or Turkish has a grammatical 
gender}. The problem of how then to translate correctly the young beloved with 
“a sprouting green facial down and moustache’ is discussed time and again. 
___ Sexnal union is not the only way to allude to one’s union with the Numinous 
"Power, One can eat or drink the matter that caries blessing and sanctity; one 
“can ‘eat power’, When the Muslim boy in southern India at the Bismillah 
ceremony (which takes place when he has reached the age of four years, four 
months and four days) has to lick the words ‘In the name of God...’ from the 
"alate on which they are weitten with some blesed stuff such as sandalwood paste, 
he takes in their power, as does the ailing person who drinks water from a bow! 
- that is inscribed with Koranic verses and formulas of blesing, 
The pilgrim who visits saints’ shrines and participates in eating the food that 
carries, as it were, the saint's baraka is another example of ‘eating the sacred’, 
and the huge cauldron from which everyone, caste or rank notwithstanding, 
_ receives some blessed food has certainly played a role in expanding the realm of 
"Ina in areas where food taboos were strict (as is the case in Hindu India), 
_ Scraping out the enormous cauldron in Mu'tnuddin Chisha's shrine in Ajmer ix 
one of the most important rituals during the "wr, and people try to scrape some 
"morsels from it without earing whether they burn their fingers.” 
Communal meals were and are customary at the initiation ceremonies in Sufi 
‘brotherhoods and in the funaesoa, and in certain orders very elaborate communal 
meals are held once in a while; then one usually takes home some of the food for 
‘one’s family to give them their share of the blessings, The power that can be 
ascribed to such food, and here in particular to sweets, is understood from Ibn 
Barjota’s travelogue, when he tells that Ramt"s whole inspiration was eaused by 
a picce of blessed fiw! The astounding number of allusions to food in Ramis 
poetry makes this amusing story sound almost correct ~ and Konya is still famed 
~ for its pahoa! 

Even though the ‘sacramental’ idea of partaking of sacred food may be largely 
forgotten, the language has sill, as so often, preserved the underlying feeling: the 
"Sufi ‘tastes’ or experiences the ‘taste’ of spiritual bliss (dhaug). And may one not be 
allowed to see in the wondrous fruits which the blessed will eat in Paradise a hint of 
the Numinous character of ‘spiritual’ blessed food? To reach a higher stage by 
" “being eaten’ underlies Rami’s story of the chickpeas (1 TIT 4,158). 

‘Although the practices and the symbolism just mentioned are certainly 
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important, much more widespread even than food imagery isthe symbolism of 
drinking. It is indeed a strange paradox that, in a religion that prohibits: 
intoxicants, this particular image became the favourite of pious writers. The 
Koran first ordered: ‘Don’t approach prayer when you are drunk" (Sara 4:49), 
because intoxication hinders the person from performing the rites correctly; in a 
later stage of the revelation, wine was completely prohibited (Sara 5:90); only in 
Paradise will the believers enjoy shariben (ahiran, ‘a pure wine’ or ‘drink’ (SGra_ 
phrat). 

However, the theme of sacred intoxication (Dew helige raw, as Nathan 
Socerblom’'s well-known study is called* was an excellent symbol for the 
spiritual state which German mystics would call Gotsfille, "being filled with 
God, Intoxication involves a loss of personal identity; the soul is completely 
filled with spiritual power, and the boundaries of legal prescriptions are no 
longer observed. ; 

Ibn al-Parid’s (d. 1295) great Ahamriyya, the Wine-Ode, deseribes the wine of 
Lave which the soule drank before the grapes were created and by which they 
tare guided and refreshed; it makes the deaf hear and the ailing healed. Iv is this. 
wine that is mentioned even in a fadth, according to which God gives to His 
{Hind a wine by which they become intcnicated and Gaaly reach union (ue nol 
571). It also fills Sufi poetry in manifold variants: “the Manga wine, not the angant 
wine’, as Roent says, is the wine by which the martyromystic ‘Mango’ alsHallaj 
‘was so intoxicated that he jovfully sacrificed his life in the hope of reaching 
union with his Beloved, while the grape wine, angar, is connected with the 
Christians (0 no, 81) and, to a certain extent, the Zoroastrians, Ram! alo called 
huis frends not to come to is grave without being intoxicated, forthe wheat that 
will grow our of his grave’s dust will be drunk; the dough made of it will be 
equally intoxicated: and the baker who works on it will sing ecstatic hymns ~ $0 
much is he permeated by the wine of Divine Love. This imagery, praising wine 
and intoxication, continued through the centuries, and even Ayatollah 
Khomeini's small collection of Persian verse bears the surprising title Sabi-yi hy, 
“The Piteher of Love’ 

‘Two types of Sufis are often juxtaposed: the sober and the intoxicated, The 
former are those who fulfil all obligations of the law and the path and are in 
complete self-control, while the intoxicated prefer the state of ecstasy and often utter 
‘words that would be dangerous in a state of sobriety. The borders, however, are not 
always clearly delineated. Sobriety, again, is of two kinds: the first sobriety is the | 
human being’s normal state and can lead, for a moment to an intoxication, a 
‘rapture in which the mystic seems to experience the absolute Unity; but whee he | 
returns from there, restored to his senses, in his ‘second sobriety" he sees the whole 
universe differently ~ not as one with God but entirely permeated by Divine light, 

‘The symbol of intoxication seems most fitting for the ecstatic state when the 
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wine of Love fills one’s whole being and causes infinite happiness ~ which may, 
however, be followed by long periods of spiritual dryness. 

__ Its interesting thatthe imagery of wine and drunkenness is also used 10 
_ symbolize the Primordial Covenant, mthtg, in which God asked His creatures: 
‘Ami I not your Lore?” (Stra 7:172). Everyone from the future generations whom 
God drew from the loins of the children of Adam in pre-cternity had to testify 

" that God is the Lord, lest they deny this when asked on Boomdlay, The Sufis 
saw this moment in poetical imagery as a spiritual banquet in which the wine of 
Love was distributed to humanity so that everyone received the share which he 
‘or she will have in this life, Here, the imagery of wine is used not for the final 
goal off the mystic’s unification with God and his being filed with Him, but 
rather as the starting point of the flow of Divine grace at the beginning of time, 
‘And thus it is written around the dome of Ge-sOdaraz’s mausoleum in Gulbarga: 

‘They, intoxicated from Love's goblet, 

; ‘Senseless from the wine of “Am T now” 

: Strive at times for piety and prayer, 

Worship idols now, and now drink wine... 


The lovers of God are beyond beginningless eternity and endless eternity, there 
where no place is, all submerged in the Divine Beloved. 





Toronto). [ hope to deal with the whole complex of “xcent' in my forthcoming 
book Yiau/'r Fragrant Skit (New York, Columba University Pres) 
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THE WORD — AROUT GOD, AND FROM GOD. 


‘The Primordial Covenant shows very clearly that the Divine word precedes the 
human word: after hearing the Divine address “Am T not your Lord, the future 
human beings answered with “Yes, we give witness to it’ (Sara 7:172)." 

‘The word, as it comes from God and reveals Him. and His wil, s central in. 
Islam, But generally speaking, the sacred word is taken out of ordinary daily life 
and its confused noise by means of a special kind of recitation which underlines. 
its sacred character. 

‘There are primordial sounds, Numinous ‘Urlaute’ like the Indian om, and 
nobody who has heard the long-drawn-out call Huu (literally ‘He’) at the end of 
a dervish ceremony such as the Mevlevi sama’ can forget this sound, whose 
vibrations move body and. mind equally. Listening to such sounds, one under= 
stands why ‘sound’ could be regarded as Creative Power, and it becomes. 
perfectly clear why musical therapy with sacred, barake-loaded sounds was well 
known in Islamic culture and is still practised among certain Sufi groups. 

Given this importance of the proper sound patterns, and as their corollary, 
proper recitation, it would be astonishing if special reiting styles were not 
applied to the Koran, whieh should be ‘embellished’ by human voices.’ For 
sound patterns and meaning in the Koran are closely intertwined, one of the 
reasons that account for the prohibition of a ‘translation’ of the Koran into other 
Janguages, as then the inimitable sounds and the true spirit would be lost. The 
arts of Koranic recitation, sldeoat, tgzetd or tartl, that is, deliberate cadences, and 
lent, rhythmical repetitions, are highly developed, and nowadays competitions 
of Koran reciters from all over the world are convened every year, But even in 
the normal recitation without the psalmodizing technique, a number of rules. 
have to be observed in order to display the Divine word's full beauty. 

By applying certain musical and rhetorical rules to religious texts, a very 
special atmosphere is created. This ean be observed in popular religious songs all 
over the Islamic world: the Turkish ildhi or nefés are characterized by repetitive 
formulas such as the form of four-lined stanzas, the fourth line of which is 
repeated cither in full or at least in its thyme-scheme. In Indo-Pakistani gauwali 
sessions, the alternating voices of the leader and the small choir slowly submerge 
the listener in an undulating sea of sound until he or she is transported to 
another sphere far away fom daily life. As repetition serves to give form to the 
intangible, in languages such as Sindhi and Panjabi the theme is given by an 
initial line which is then repeated after every one or two lines by the chorus, This 
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includes the repetition of the congregation's Ami after the master, or leader, has 
“uttered @ lengthy chain of small prayers. 
| Parallelismus membrorum is a literary form well known in the ancient Oriental 
_and shen Christan tradition, and is found in a style reminiscent of that of the 
"Psalms in the great prayers transmitted from religious leaders of early and 
medieval Islam. In Jazal’s (4. 1495) Dalal al-thayrat, a very widely-used religious 
text in which blessings are called down upon the Prophet, who is described in 
ever-changing and yet similar, often rhyming, invocations, the blessing salla ‘lah 
‘alayhi wa sallam, ‘God bless him and give him peace’, is repeated hundreds of 
times, very much like the hundredfold "Be greeted’ in Christian litanies 
Furthermore, the constant repetition of this sacred formula is thought to bring 
the Prophet close to the reciting believers: “the Prophet i with his community 
when they recite the blessings over him many times’, says a prominent mystical 
Jeader of the early nineteenth century. Thus, such a session in which the yaldueds 
shanfa are recited hundreds of times can lead to what can be called a 
‘sacramental? experience. 
Melodious songs in honour of saints follow a similar pattern, thus the 
invocation of the Chishti saint Gestdaraz with its constantly repeated salto: 


Assalamu ‘alayha ya Cstidara, 
-as-saldmmu ‘alayka mire Bandanawa: 


Whole lltanies exist in which the names of mystics are enumerated, as the 
powerful invocations in Razbihan Baghts Shari shayiyar show the same is true 
for the invocations of Shia imams. 

‘The tendency to highlight the core idea by repetition can be observed in high 
poetry as well, There, the mad, the repeated rhyme word or phrase, seems as it were 
to circumambulate the Lord, whom the author uses all rhetorical devices to praise, 

_ in particular the juxtaposition of two contrasting aspects of God, such as His mercy 
_ and His wrath, His guidance and His ‘ruse’, or His capacity to grant life and to take 
life, Eulogies of the Prophet, or, in Shia poetry, of “All, are structured according to 
the same principle. A fine example is the great hymn in honour of the Prophet by 
Nayird Khusraw, in which the name Mulznmad forms the recurrent rhyme no less 
than forty-three times. Constant repetitions of exclamations like “My soul’ or of 
questions like ki Aa, ‘Where, O where?’, of invocations that are almost an epiclesis 
~'Gome, Come! or ‘Hither, Hither!” ~ especially in the emotionally highly-charged 
verse of Rami, are excellent examples of repetitive structures in the rhyme Long 
chains of anaphors can serve the same purpose; suffice it to read the chain of 
exclamations Zaft zatt ‘How beautifull How beautiful” in the introductory praise of 
God in ‘Atar’s Nakinama. By the use of both anaphors and repeated rhymes, the 
poet tries to approach the Divine from all possible new angles to give at least a faint 
idea of His greatness. 
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THE WORD ~ AROUT GOD, AND FROM GOD 


‘The Primordial Covenant shows very clearly that the Divine word precedes the 
human word: after hearing the Divine address “Am T not your Lord? the future 
human beings answered with "Yes, we give witness to it’ (Sara 7:172)." 

The word, as it comes from God and reveals Him and His will, i central in 
Islam, But generally speaking, the sacred word is taken out of ordinary daily life 
and its confused noise by means of a special kind of recitation which underlines. 
its sacred character. 

‘There are primordial sounds, Numinous ‘Urlaute’ fike the Indian om, and 
nobody who has heard the long-drawn-out call Huu (literally He’) at the end of 
aa dervish ceremony such as the Mevlevi sama’ can forget this sound, whose 
vibrations move body and: mind equally. Listening to such sounds, one under= 
stands why ‘sound’ could be regarded as Creative Power, and it becomes. 
perfectly clear why musical therapy with sacred, baraka-loaded sounds was well 
known in Islamic culture and is still practised among certain Sufi groups. 

Given this importance of the proper sound patterns, and as their corollary, 
proper recitation, i would be astonishing if special reiting styles were not 
applied to the Koran, whieh should be ‘embellished’ by human voices." For 
sound patterns and meaning in the Koran are closely intertwined, one of the 
reasons that account for the prohibition of a ‘translation’ of the Koran into other 
Janguages, as then the inimitable sounds and the true spirit would be lost. The 
arts of Koranie recitation, tilteat, tgetd or tara, that is, deliberate cadences, and 
lard, rhythmical repetitions, ate highly developed, and nowadays competitions 
of Koran reciters from all over the world are convened every year, But even in 
the normal recitation without the psalmodizing technique, a number of rules. 
have to be observed in onder to display the Divine word's full beauty. 

By applying certain musical and rhetorical rules to religious texts, a very 
special atmosphere is created, This can be observed in popular religious songs all 
over the Islamic world: the Turkish ilahi or ngfs are characterized by repetitive 
formulas such as the form of foursined stanzas, the fourth line of which is 
repeated cither in full or at least in its rhyme-scheme. In Indo-Pakistani gauwall 
sessions, the alternating voices of the leader and the small choir slowly submerge 
the listener in an undulating sea of sound until he or she is transported to 
another sphere far away from daily life. As repetition serves to give form to the 
intangible, in languages such as Sindhi and Panjabi the theme is given by an 
initial line which is then repeated after every one of two lines by the chorus, This 
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includes the repetition of the congregation's Amin after the master, or leader, has 
uttered a lengthy chain of small prayers. 
Paralleliomus membrorom is titerary form well known in the ancient Oriental 
_ and then Christian tradition, and is found in a style reminiscent of that of the 
Psalms in the great prayers transmitted from religious leaders of early and 
‘medieval Islam. In Jaxah’s (4. 1495) Dalai al-Hhayrat, a very widely-used religious 
_ text in which blesings are called down upon the Prophet, who is described in 
ever-changing and yet similar, often rhyming, invocations, the blessing salla ‘lah 
‘alayhi wa sallam, ‘God bless him and give him peace’, is repeated hundreds of 
“times, very much like the hundredfold ‘Be greeted’ in Christian litanies. 
Furthermore, the constant repetition of this sacred formula is thought to bring 
the Prophet close to the reciting believers: ‘the Prophet ir with his community 
when they recite the blessings over him many times’, says a prominent mystical 
leader of the early nineteenth century. Thus, such a session in which the yaldwdt 
shanfa are’ recited hundreds of times can lead to what can be called a 
“sacramental’ experience. 
Melodious songs in honour of saints follow a similar pattern, thus the 
invocation of the Chishti saint Gesddaraz with its constantly repeated salam: 
As-salau ‘alayka x8 Gestdarie, 
-as-salimu ‘alayka mért Bandanawaz . 

| Whole titanies exist in which the names of mystics are enumerated, as the 
powerful invocations in Razbih&n Baqht's Sharh shagyat show;? the same is true 
for the invocations of Shia imams. 

‘The tendency to highlight the core idea by repetition can be observed in high 
_ poetry as well. There, the radi, the repeated rhyme word or phrase, seems av it were 
{o circumambulate the Lord, whom the author uses all rhetorical devices to praise, 
_ in particular the juxtapenition of two contrasting aspects of God, such as His mercy 
and His wrath, is guidance and His ‘ruse’, or Hs capacity to grant life and to take 
life. Bulogies of the Prophet, or, in Shia poetry, of "All, are structured according to 
the same principle. A fine example is the great hymn in honour of the Prophet by 
Nasir-i Khusraw, in which the name Muonmad forms the recurrent rhyme no less 
than forty-three times. Constant repetitions of exclamations like ‘My soul! or of 
‘questions like Aa Ai?, ‘Where, O where2*, of invocations that are almost an epiclesis 
~ ‘Come, Come!’ or ‘Hither, Hither!” ~ especially in the emotionally highly-charged 
verve of Rami, are excellent examples of repetitive structures in the rhyme Long, 
chains of anaphors can serve the same purpose; suffice it to read the chain of 
exclamations Zalt zaht ‘How beautifull How beautiful” in the introductory praise of 
God in ‘Atyar’s Maktnama. By the use of both anaphors and repeated rtiymes, the 
poet tries to approach the Divine from all possible new angles to give at least a faint 
idea of His greamness. 
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Such poems should be recited with high voice to enjoy them fully; but besides. 
the loud recitation and even shouting aloud, one may also find a recitation of 
sacred words with low voice, or in silence. That can be done lest the outsider 
understand the secrets expressed by the reciter, or to give the listener an 
opportunity to pray in the spirit, as in the silent recitation of the ata at the end. 
of prayers, or in mectings. The murmuring of the Zoroastrian priests, camzama, 
was well known among the Persians, and! sometimes poets compare the 
twittering and chirping of the birds to this practice (for they praise the Lord in 
their secret language, which only Solomon could properly understand). The 
‘question of whether the dhidr, the recollection of God, should be performed with 
loud voice (and even in a kind of screaming, as in the so-called dhikri ora, 
‘sawing diily’, of some Central Asian Sufis) or should rather be done quietly 
‘caused major discussions and tensions in medieval Sufi circles, 

‘The word ~ the language in itself, ax Muslims felt ~ was something special; 
the word is a mesenger from God, as Nasir Khusraw stated From early 
limes, people have known sacred and secret languages, Hunters and fishermen 
had their own idioms, as have same merchants, or thieves still today, and each 
‘group jealously concealed its intentions under the cover of metaphors lest the 
power of the ‘real’ word be broken." The same is true in higher religions whose 
scriptures are revealed in a specific language which then tended to become 
sacralized. Prime examples of sacred languages are Sanskrit and Arabic, ax 
much as Arabic was the common language at the time the Koran was revealed 
and is still one of the most widespread languages in the world, Yet, the language 
of the Koran in something different; its proper and religiously valid recitation is 
possible only in Arabic because that is how God revealed His will; therefore 
itual prayer must be performed only in the language of the Koran, ‘The 
attempts of Aucurk in Turkey t have the call to prayer recited in ‘Turkish 
caused much grievance in the Muslim community, and most traditionally« 
minded Turks rejoiced when the Arabic call to prayer was reintroduced after the 
elections of 1950. Arabic ix filled with baraka, and there is even a hadith that 
“Knowledge of Arabic is part of one’s religion’? The iit a/-qur'an, the 
inimitability of the sacred Book, was the incontrovertible proof of its Divine 
character as well as the proof of Muhammad's prophethood, For ax the Arabs 
were so fond of their powerful language, Muhammad's miracle had to be 
connected with language, as Jabig argued, while Moses performed “magic” 
miracles in consonance with the Egyptians’ trust in magic, and Jemus was the 
healer in a culture where healing was highly appreciated." 

‘The feeling of Arabic being ‘dhe language’ par excellence could lead to certain 
problems, for the question arose as to whether or not a non-Muslim Arab should 
bbe permitted to teach Arabic, or whether a non-Muslim should learn and teach 
it at all. A shade of this feeling that the non-Muslim cannot teach Arabic 
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mysteries can be observed even today despite the great number of Arabic- 
_ speaking Copts and Syrian and Lebanese Christians, many of whom are first- 
class scholars of Arabic. 
But when the language of the Koran could and should not be translated 
‘owing to its sanctity, how was one to inform people about its contents as Islam 
continued (o spread into areas outside Arabia? Commentaries and interlinear 
translations, however insufficient, were one means, and the role of Muslims of 
non-Arab background in the development of Koranic sciences, not to mention 
philology, history and natural sciences, in immense, 
‘Another way, which is important when one has to deal not with the elite but 
with the masses, was to develop the different languages which the Muslims 
encountered during the expansion of their rule. As in Europe St Francis and 
Jacopone da Todi stand at the beginning of Italian, and German nuns and 
mystics, in particular Meister Eckhart (d. 1328) and Mechthild of Magdeburg (4. 
128), used their mother tongue to speak of religious subjects to the general 
public instead of using the church's Latin, so mystical preachers in the medieval 
and post-medieval Islamic world contributed largely to the development of 
various tongues.” When early Sufis in Baghdad and Egypt filled Arabic with 
emotion and transformed it into a language of loving experience, the same 
| fiappened later on a much larger scale in the areas beyond the Arab world. 
Abmad Yesew! in Turkestan (4. 1166) composed sayings about religious wisdom in 
his Turkish mother tongue, while 150 years later the Anatolian bard Yunus Emre 
‘was = as far as can be ascertained = one of the first poets (and certainly the most 
succesful) to sing moving religious songs in Anatolian Turkish, thus opening a 
whole literary tradition which has remained alive to his day. From this vantage 
point, Bounian and Albanian versions of religious Muslim literature also developed. 

Even stronger is the Sufi influence on languages in the Indo-Pakistani 
subcontinent, where mystical leaders like Molla Da’ad, the writer of Lar Chanda 
in Awadh (4. 1370), and Mubammad Saghir (author of an early version of Misuf 
Jabikha) in Bengal, utilized their humble mother tongues to sing of Divine Love in 
images which even the simplest villager or the housewife could understand, while 
others at least praised the sweetness of the indigenous idiom without using it for 
their own poetry, The short verses which often induced mystics into ecstasy were 
uttered neither in the Persian of the intellectuals nor in the Arabic of theologians 
and jurists but mainly in the regional languages such as Hindwi or Sindhi. In 
Pashto, Pir-i Rawshan (d. 1575) expressed the conviction that ‘God understands 
every language, provided it is the language of the heart; and his own work is the 
first classic in his mother tongue. For, as Rami had told much earlier, God 
prefers the seemingly stupid babbling of the loving shepherd to theological high- 
falutin ... (ar 11,7200). 
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‘The activities of wandering preachers and Sufis probably also account for the 
spread of Islamic themes not enly into Muslim majority areas such as Kashmir 
and Gujarat and their respective languages but also into Tamil, Telugu and 
Malayalam, not forgetting (somewhat later) Malay and Indonesian. C. H. Becker 
once stated that the use of Swahili and Hausa as lingua francas for large parts of 
Africa amounted to an Islamization owing to the great amount of Arabic phrases 
contained in these languages, through which, then, the knowledge of Islamic 
cculture reached African peoples." One may assume that a similar development _ 
took place in India and in Central Asia. 

‘The goal of the Muslim preachers, Sufis and religious bards was to familiarize 
people with the central concepts of Islam by translating them into the different 
languages ~ except, of course, for the basie formulas of the creed and the Saras 
required for the correct performance of prayer, which had to be in Arabic. 

If it is the “language of the heart’ that matters, then another way of 
transmitting the content of the revelation, though much rarer, is glowolalia, or 
speaking in tongues. For when the heart truly speaks, the words that gush forth, 
can offen be understood even by thoe who are not acquainted with the actual 
language of the speaker. Thus, Mawlana Rom relates that he talked to a group 
of Greeks who, without understanding his Persian sermon, were nevertheless 
deeply moved by it. More cases of such heatt-to-heart speaking ean probably be 
found in Islamic hagiography. 

‘The mystics were often blessed with what one might call automatic speaking oF 
singing: an inspiration, derived from ‘ibn Jadwn (Sara 18:65), the wisdom that is 
‘with God’, overcame them and made them speak or sing, often without their being 
aware of the content. Ibn alFarid’s Arabic poems are a case of such an inspiration, 
although they look like the result of extremely sophisticated rhetorical polishing; 
Rots lyrical and didactic work is dhe bext example of such an experience: when he 
frequently compares hinnself to a reed flute which sings only when the lips of his 
beloved touch it, he has expressed wel the sectet of inspiration. 

‘The genre of wanda, ‘arriving things’, appears still in literature, and some of 
the wandae that have come to Turkish mystics in our time are good examples of 
what must have happened during the Middle Ages. Ismail Emre, called Yeni 
Yunus Emre because he wrote in a style similar to that of the historical Yunus 
Emre, was an illiterate blacksmith from Adana, and I myself observed several 
times the ‘birth’, daguy, of some of his simple mystical poems which one of his 
companions noted down while he was singing," 

But how can humans understand the Divine words at all? How does one 
draw nearer to the meaning of revelation? The Prophet, as Muslims felt, ix a 
word from God, who had placed His word into the souls of all prophets, 
incarnated it in Jesus and finally inlibrated it in the Koran, whose promulga- 
tion he entrusted to Muhammad. 
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‘The Divine revelation, which radiates through the prophets, is called wafp, 
while the inspiration which poets, thinkers and human beings in general 
__ experience is idhdm ~ a distinction that must always be kept in mind. 

‘Muslims knew thar true revelation is always fraught with mystery: one can 
never fully understand and comprehend it; and, clear as its wording and sense 
_ may appear, they always need new interpretations, for when the Word is indeed 
_ of Divine origin, humankind can never completely discover all the possible 
"meanings which it contains. A revelation that is fully understood would not be a 
__ true revelation of the unfathomable Divine being.'s That is another reason why 

a “translaion’ of the Koran is regarded as impossible: neither its miraculous 
__ linguistic beauty nor all the shades of its meaning can be reproduced in a version 
in another language, 

One approach to drawing closer to the mystery of revelation is the attempt 
to give God, who is its originator, a name. As God calls Himself Allah in the 
Koran, His ‘personal’ name is known; and, in precious copies of the Koran, 
‘one may find this name written in gold, or heightened by some other 
calligraphic means. 

It is the so-called ‘prophetic’ religion that tends to address God with a name, 
for He has to be ‘nameable’ (as Kenneth Cragg puts it) so that He ean be known 
and obeyed." ‘This name can be a sacred cipher, like the Hebrew yawn, but 
even then it helps to constitute an I-"Thou relation, enabling the creature to call 
‘upon the Creator. Mystical religion, on the other hand, tends to hide the Divine 
name, as Prince Dart Shikoh (probably based on, or at least inspired by, an 

identical saying in the Upanishads) sings at the beginning of his poetry: 

Be-nitmi dinky & nitmt naditvad ... 
Jn the name of Him who has no name, 
Who lifts His head at whichever name you call 





"Besides, mystics, ike all lovers, were very well aware that one condition of love 
is not to reveal the beloved’s name:"> 
Sometimes 1 call you ‘Cypress’, sometimes "Moon’ 
‘And sometimes 'Musk-deer fallen in the snare’ ... 
Now, tell me, friend, which one do you prefer? 
For out of jealousy, U'll hide your name! 
(Aynul Qudat Hamadhint) 
Even though the Muslims knew the Ninety-nine most beautifil Names of God, 
the asma’al-fusnd (Stra 7:180), they also knew that the greatest Name of God 
must never be revealed to the uninitiated, as someone who knows it would be 
able to perform heavy incantations and magic, for the name has a strong 
power: 
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Someone who pronounces His name, 
his bones.don't decay in the grave, 


as Mawlana Rami sings (0 no. 3,107). 

While the demented person in ‘Ayar's Mubanima claims that His Greatest 
Name must be ‘bread’, since everyone cries out this word during a famine, for sore 
people the Greatest Name consists of “the perfection of humanity’, kamdl-i msdniyya."® 

In many respects, the name resembles the garment: it is identical with the 
named one and yet distinct from him. That is why God revealed the names of all 
things to Adam so that he might have power over them (Sara 2:31), just as 
someone who owns a piece of someone's garment can perform magic with it, 

But according to another interpretation of the Koranic verse about ‘teaching 
the names’, God revealed to Adam His own names; for, as Romi explains: 


He taught Adam the names out of jealousy; 
He wove the veils of the particulars around the all-embracing entity. 
(o1. 24429) 


‘That is, the beautiful Names of God faintly point to Him and His ninety-nine 
(ie. innumerable} qualities, while they do not reveal Hix Easence, 

‘The role of the asma’ al-jund in Muslim picty was and still is very important, 
‘The thousandfold repetition of one or several names in the dhikr is one of the — 
central duties of the Sufi, for whom ~ as for the loving Zulaykha in Ram's 
Mathnai ~ the Beloved's name becomes food and clothing. It shows the master's 
wisdom in choosing for his disciple the right name to repeat (similar to the Hazir 
Imam, i.e. the Aga Khan, who gives the Ismaili a secret ‘word’, shabad), For the 
selection of the Name depends upon the station in which the wayfarer finds 
himself; names which may be wholesome and strengthening for one person may 
be dangerous for another, The properties of the Divine Names as they are used 
in many-thowandfold repetition have been pointed to in important works from 
the later Middle Ages onwards, one of the finest being fbn ‘Aya Allah's Miftah al- 
falah, “The Key to Well-being’. There is no lack of poetical versions of the Names 
and their special powers, and recently Sufi masters have published several 
collections with explanations as well as fine calligraphies of the Names. 

‘The Divine Names were also important because they contained and pointed 
to ethical qualities. Ghazzalt urged his readers to dwell upon the ethical aspects 
of the Names: when reciting al-Bastr, “The Secing’, one should become aware 
that God sees everything that one does; the name al-Hakim speaks of His all- 
‘embracing wisdom, and so an. Mawlina Rami follows his argumentation in this 
respect, and (contrary to many of his contemporaries) does not dwell upon the 
dhikr of the Names as, for himself, the constant repetition of the name of his 
mystical friend Shamsuddin was enough to induce ecstasy."7 
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In the theosophy of Ibn ‘Arabi and his followers, creation is seen as a result of 
“the ‘primordial sadness of the Names’ which wanted to be manifested; and 
‘everything and everybody is ruled, marbab, by a certain Divine Name, acts 
accorsing to it and reaches his goal by means of it, for Divine activity is, as it 
"were, channelled through the Names to the things named. 

‘The active role of the Divine Names can be discovered in another, less 
_ mystical aspect of life; that is, calling children ‘ahd, ‘slave of, followed by any of 
"the ninetysnine Names."9 The name ‘Abdur Rabman, 1 Muslims feel, connects 
the boy with the quality of ar-rafman, the *All-Merciful’, and believers hope that 
an amat al-harim, ‘handmaiden of the Generous’, might display the characteristics 
of generosity in her life. Many proper names have therefore as their second part 
‘one of the ‘Names of Kindness’; and when an American baseball player, at his 
conversion to Islam, took the name ‘Abdul Jabbar, ‘Slave of the Overpowering’, 
the intention was clear: he hoped to overcome his opponents. Similarly, when a 
family whose children have died in infancy names the new-born boy ‘Abdul Baqi 
or ‘Abdud Da'im, ‘Slave of the Everlasting’ or ‘Slave of the Ever-Remaining’, 
they certainly hope that the Divine Name may keep the child alive, for a strong 
bond exists between the Name and the named one, 

“That is also true when it comes to the Prophet's name. 


Adln gel sensin gizel Muhammad 
Your name is beautiful, you are beautiful, Muhammad," 


_ sings the medieval Turkish bard; and, six centuries later, Iqbal in Lahore calls 
out: 


Light the world, so long in darkness, 
with Muhammad's radiant name!" 

‘The Prophet's name has been used for boys from the earliest times of Islamic 
history, for the faitdk promises that everyone who beats this blessed name would 
‘enter Paradise, Yet, Muslims were also afraid lest this name be polluted by 
_ frequent use ot in inappropriate connections; hence, they tended to pronounce it 
_ with different vocalization, Best-known is Mehmet in Turkish, but one also finds 
Muh, Mihammad, Mahmadou ete. in the western Islamic lands. Often, 
Muhammad's other names such as Muytaf’, “The Chosen’, Abmad, ‘Most 
Praised! (which is his heavenly name), or his Koranic names Taha (Stra 20), 
‘Yasin (Sora 36), Mirzzammil (Stra 73) etc. are used for the sake of blessing ** 

‘The names of the prophets mentioned in the Koran, and of the Prophet's 
companions, especially the ten ‘who were promised Paradise’ and the fighters in 
the battle of Badr (624), are frequently used; especially in amulets, the names of 
his cousin and son-in-law ‘Alt and his two grandsons Hasan and Husayn occur 
innumerable times in both Sunni and Shia families. The same is true for the 
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Prophet's first wife, Khadija, his daughter Fatima and, less prominently, his 
daughters Umm Kultham, Rugaiya and Zaynab. Shiites will never use the 
names of the first three caliphs, considered usurpers, nor that of Muhammad's 
youngest wile, ‘Avisha. 

Names that show a relation with the Prophet or a saint ~ perhaps the one 
thanks to whose prayer the child is born ~ are frequent, especially in the eastern 
part of the Muslim world, such as Nabr bakhsh, ‘Gift of the Prophet’, or Ghauth 
bakhsh, ‘Gift of the Help’ (ie, ‘Abdul Qadir Gilans), while opprobriows names: 
are uscd ~ mostly in the lower classes ~ to avert the Evil Eye oF djinns whom the 
parents hope might not care to hurt an Exyptian boy called Zibilah ‘garbage’ or 
cle would take a Panjabi boy by the name of Bulaks as a gic, for bulakt is a. 
woman's nose-ring. 

‘The convert is given a new nate, olten corresponding to his or her previous 
name, Whett a Wilfred embraces Islam, the syllable will can be connected with 
Murad, ‘will, wish’, and many a Frieda or Friedrich is now called Farida or 
Fariduddin. When someone embarks on the Sufi path, the master may select a 
fining name. 

‘The custom of assuming religious thronesnames as a sign of a politico 
religious programme begins with the Abbasids, who chose names like ar-Rashid, 
"The rightly-guided one’, or alMutawakkil, ‘the one who trusts in God’. The 
Fatimids boasted names like alMustangir, ‘the one supported with victory by 
God’, ete. 

Names combined with ad-din, ‘religion’, appear first in official surnames in the 
tenth century in the central and eastern Islamic areas; from the eleventh century 
onwards, they percolated down into general nomenclature, and the numerous 
Shamsuddin, ‘Sun of religion’ (as well as other luminaries such as gamar, ‘moon’, 
adr, ‘full moon’, ngmm ‘star’ and so on), and ‘adud, ‘support’, continued down 
through the centuries. The further a country is from the Arab heartlands, the 
more fanciful religious names appear, and thus one finds Mehraj (= mira) adm, 
“Ascension of Religion’, or Mustafz- urrabena, ‘favoured by God's effusion’, in 
the Indian subcontinent. 

‘There are also astrological names which depend upon the zodiacal sign, the 
day and the hour of the child’s birth, and a given name can later be changed 
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into an astrological one if the first one is thought unfitring, even ‘too heavy’, and 


dangerous for the person. 

Often, names were selected by opening the Koran at random and taking the 
first word on which one’s eye fell, even though it might not make any sense. The 
figure of Mirza A-lam nashrak ‘Did We not open ...2" (beginning of Sara 94) is a 
famous example from India, and Uzlife,‘[when Paradise] is brought near’ (Stra 
81:19), is found in Turkey. One could also extend the first letter of the Koranic 
age into a new name, or combine the first word with ad-din, 
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‘This custom of opening the sacred Book leads to the central problem faced by 
a pious person: how to find God's will and understand His working? How to 
learn something about one’s own future in the vast plan of God's order? 

‘Tp resort to oracles, usually with arrows, was common practice in ancient 
Arabia and therefore ruled out by Islam. But the wise word attributed to “Al, 
aja" bi "-Rhayr tanalha, “find something good in the oracle and you will get it’ ~ 
that is, one should interpret oracles and signs in a positive sense ~ shows an 
important attitude to life, 

‘The Koran offered itself as the infallible source for divination, Just ax one 
could find proper names by merely opening the Book, thus religious and political 
events could be discovered in its words, and the cabalistic arts of jaf and wi/y, 
counting and changing letters, was a widely-used means of finding out the 
future. The numerical value of the letters and the possibility of changing the 
sequence of the letters in a three-radieal root offered specialists infinite ways of 
finding what they were looking for. 

Secondary sources for prognostication in the Persianate world included 
Ramt's Mathnowt and the Dicdn of Hafig. This later oracle is still widely used 
among Persians. Muslims alo tried to discover remarks about the future in the 
mysterious words of earlier sages such as the seven martyrs of Sind who, while 
dying in the fourteenth century, allegedly uttered some verses which were 
interpreted for centuries afterwards in the hope of understanding or foretelling 
‘events in the country. 

‘A special way of learning about the furure, and in particular of finding a 
Divinely-inspired answer to a question that bothers one, is istibhara, that is, 
performing two units of prayer and then going to sleep, if possible in a mosque; 
the dreams of that night should be interpreted as pointing to the solution of one’s 
problems. 

For dreams are an important part of Muslim life. A dream, it is said, consists 
- of one forty-sixth of prophethood; a woman's dream, however, is supposedly 
- only half as true as a man’s. The idea underlying this important role of dreams 

relies upon the Koran (Sara 49:42 and 6:60), where it ix said that the spirits in 
their sleep are taken back by God into His presence, Thus they have been in 
immediate contact with the source of all wisdom. ‘The faet that Yisuf appears as 
the interpreter of dreams in Sora 12 has certainly enhanced the high regard for 
dreams. 

‘What one sees in one’s dream ~ so Muslims believe ~ is real; it has only to be 
interpreted properly. The dream-book of Ibn Sin (4. 728) has formed a 
guideline (or interpretations for many centuries. Mystical leaders, then, would 
interpret their disciples’ dreams according to their deep peychological insight. 

Tris often told how friends appear in dreams after their death to inform the 
sleeper about their post-mortem state and to give the reasons why God has 
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forgiven them. A dead calligrapher may verify the saying that “he who writes the 
‘aonala beautifully will enter Paradise’, and the eccentric Sufi Shibl (dl. 945) told 
his friend that it was not all his meritorious acts, his fasting and prayer that saved 
him but the fact that he cared for a kitten that was shivering on an ey winter 
day. The same Shiblt is credited with a vision of God in his dream: he asked 
Him why He had allowed His devotee, al-HallAj, 10 be executed so cruclly, and 
God's answer was: ‘Whom My love kills, I'l be his blood money’ (14 no, 407)- 

Of greatest importance is the Prophet's appearance in dreams" Such a 
dream is always true, as Satan cannot assume the Prophet's form. The Prophet 
may appear to remind a celibate Sufi that marriage is his swag; oF he approves 
‘of mystical works written by the dreamer; he may show the dreamer bis future 
‘grave or boast of the presence of a certain scholar, for example Gharzalt, among 
his community.” 

Political ideas could also be promulgated where a reformer (ar a rebel) 
claimed to have received dream instructions from the Prophet!” 

Thave seen many examples of the great role which dreams play in, Muslin 
life: what appears in a dream mast come true in one way or another, and when 
my faithful help Fatima in Ankara told me that she had seen me in her dream, 
presenting her with a dress, there was no way out; I had to give it to her. 

‘A tadth states that ‘people are asleep and when they die they awake’ (uw no, 
222). This saying, along with its parallel that ‘the world is like the dream of a 
leeper’, was loved by the Suis, who eagerly awaited the true interpretation of 
their dreams, that is, of their fife in the world, in the morning light of eternity 
where the truth will become manifested, 

In the hope of reading the future as it is foreseen in God's universal plan, 
some Muslims tumed to astrology because the seript of the stars might tll of 
positive and negative currents in personal and communal lie. In some areas, an 
astrological reckoning of names and elements was therefore performed before 
arranging a marriage. But, all the different human attemprs to predict the future 
notwithstanding, the central source of knowledge is the word through. which 
God reveals His holy will in the Koran, 

“The prophet is forced to speak; he cannot resist the Divine power that makes 
him feel like an instrument without a will of his own, The first revelation that 
‘came over Muhammad is typical of the prophets inital experience: he was 
ordered: gna’, “Read!” or ‘Recite!’ (Sdra g6:), to which he answered: ‘T cannot 
read! or ‘I do not know how to recite’, The deep shock after this experience, 
‘which his faidhful wife Khadija understood well enough to console him, as well 
as several other instances, prove that his case fits exactly inthe general pattern of 
«prophets initiation, 

‘This is also true for the contents of his preaching: the revelations spoke of 
God's absolutenes there i no deity save Himn ~ and ordered repentance and 
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ure worship, and gave ethical maxims about the treatment of the poor, the 
‘widows and orphans ~ again typical of the ‘prophetic’ pattern of experience. The 
prophet always comes as a warner (nadltr, Sara 99-45 et a.) to his people; he is at 
‘the same time the one who announces glad tidings (bashir, Sara 2:11g), that is, the 
promise of salvation for those who accept the Divine word and follow the now 
revealed order of life; finally, the prophet brings with him a message about the 
future (often a terrible future if people do not repent), which culminates in the 
description of retribution for human actions in either Paradise or Hell. All these 
themes are fully developed in Muhammad's preaching (see also below, p. 237). 
Yer, some of these points needed a wider elaboration, 

Human beings have always tried to understand the world, its creation and its 
why and how, and an expresion of this search for more than sheer historical 
knowledge is the myth, which contains ~ or rather is thought to contain ~ 
answers to such questions. Myth speaks of typical events, something that 
happened at a certain time; of an event that can be recalled to memory, often by 
ritual acts; vice versa, ritual acts are explained by aetiological myths. 

Islam is in its essence a religion with but litle mythological material; but the 
interpreters of the Koran and the tradition could not help enlarging the 
mythological germs found in the revelation, while mystical thinkers and poets 
‘often delved deep into the ocean of ancient mythological traditions to reinterpret 
them for themselves. 

‘There are, of course, no theogonic myths in Islam, for there was no need to 
explain how a deity, or deities, came into existence: ‘God was, and He still is as 
He was, as the famous tradition says. 

Much more common are cosmogonic myths that tell how and why creation 
came into existence. The clear and simple statement that God needs only say 
Jun, "Be!' to something, and it becomes (Stra 2:117 ¢t al), ax well as the remarks 
that He ercated the world in six days (Stra 25°60), were elaborated in various 
and often fanciful ways. Perhaps the most fascinating one is Ibn ‘Arabi’s grand 
vision of creation by means of the Divine Names that longed for manifestation. 
Widespread stories such as the creation of the Muhammadan Light, the 
‘primordial luminous substance of the Prophet out of which everything appeared, 
belong here. And did not God address him: laxelakz ma khalagtu ‘-aflaka, “But for 
your sake I would not have created the spheres!” (aw no. 546)? Orthodox Islam 
would barely agree with such mythological embellishments of the Prophet's 
creation, yet they occupy an important place in literature and Sufi poctry. 

Anthropological myths are not lacking either: the creation of Adam and Eve, 
the details of Adam's first transgression and his Fall were repeated with various 
details in the Qisar ab-anbive and alluded to in literature up to Iqbal’s daring 
interpretation of the “Fall’ as a necessary precondition for man’s development 
into a true human being, 
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Cultic myths are frequent: for example, how the Kaaba was built and what 
place it occupied in the oldest history of mankind. Shiite tradition imagined that 
the site of Husayn’s martyrdom, Kerbela, was predestined for this event 
millennia before the actual tragedy, so that prophets and sages of yore were 
already aware of its central role in the sacred history of mankind. 

Islam knows no saviour figures, yet the ideas that grew around Muhammad 
as the intercessor on Doomsday and around ‘Ali and Husayn in Shia piety, 
furthermore the role of Fagima as a kind of mater dolorasa whose intercession will 
save those who weep for Husayn ~ all these are formally quite close to 
soteriological myths. 

Actiological myths have been created to explain the origins of the prescribed 
rites, and as the pilgrimage to Mecea is projected back to the time when Adam 
and Eve, after being expelled from Paradise, found each other again on Arafat 
near Mecca, thus forms of prayer and fasting are likewise traced back to earlier 
strata of human history; for as all the prophets before Muhammad brought 
cementially the same message, it was natural that they too had performed similar 
rites, 

Particularly rich is the genre of eschatological myths, for the Koran dwells 
intensely and extensively upon the Last Judgment and the fate in the Hereafter. 
‘Thus, commentators and fanciful poets alike found a fertile ground from which 
they could elaborate the details of the eschatological instrumentarium (the 
Books, the Scales, the Bridge) and spin out delightful stories of paradisiacal bliss 
or horrifying descriptions of the tortures of the damned, A special addition was 
the introduction of the Mahdi, the rightlyguided leader from the Prophet's 
family, who will arrive before the end of the world; he, or Jesus, whose second. 
coming is also connected with the last decades of the world, will finally overcome 
the dayal w reign for a short while to bring peace before Resurrection is 
announced. As long as such myths were not supported by exact data in he 
Koranic revelation, they were usually spiritualized by the philosophers and the 
mystics, 

‘Mythological motifs connected with the Prophet, such as his heavenly journey 
(isrd’, mis), which was developed out of Sara 17:1, were understood by mystics 
as prefiguring the soul's flight into the Divine Presence, Did not the Prophet 
himself compare his feeling during ritual prayer to his experience during, the 
mira, when he was standing in God's immediate presence? The colourful 
descriptions of the mid) have inspired poets to see their own way as a kind of 
replica of his lofty experience with the difference, however, that the Prophet's 
‘mi‘raj took place in the body while the mystic’s or poet's heavenly journey can be 
conily made in the spirit. Artists never tired of creating pictures of the m’xij sore 
of which are of truly dazzling beauty (sce above, p. 85 note 62). 

While many pious souls and imaginative people extended and expanded the 
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realms of mythological tales over the centuries, there is also a tendency to 
 demythologize the Koranic data and even more the popular stories connected 

with the Prophet. This tendency is not new, but has increased lately. Modernists 

would criticise the malid poetry which told how all of Nature welcomed the 

new-born prophet who had been sent ‘as a mercy for the worlds’ (Sara 21:107), 

with birds and beasts participating in the praise. Was it not nonsensical, even 

dangerous, to teach children such stories instead of emphasizing the rational 
character of the Prophet's message, and his ethical qualities as he, a veritable 
human being, came to lead the community to better social and cultural 
standards? During the relevant discussions in Egypt in the early 19308, it was, 
typically, the wellknown author ‘Taha Husayn who defended the ‘mythological’ 
elements in these songs, for as an artist he was able to grasp their deeper 
meaning. For rationalists do not understand the symbolic character of myth and 
strive to explain away whatever seems to be contrary to “normal” common sense, 
trying, at best, to purify the kerygma from the mythological aceretions, while 
| dogmatists, on the other hand, require absolute faith in the extemal words or 
statements by which layers of deeper meaning are covered. 

While myths dwell upon an event in a certain time, in illud tempore, saga, 
legend and fairytales handle temporal relationships very freely and, to produce 
the hoped-for effect, often connect historical persons who have no relations with 
each other but are woven ingeniously, or earelesly, together. 

‘The saga is part of Arabic, Persian, Turkish and Indo-Mustim literature, but 
rarely has a truly religious content. Beginning with the ayydm alarab, the Arabs 
liked to tell of the heroic feats of people, and the names of ‘Antara, Shanfara and 
‘Ta'abbaya Sharran, the pre-Islamic warrior poets (and often outcast-heroes), are 
known to this day. The saga asumes a more Islamie character in the tales 
concerning Hamza, the Prophet's unele, whose adventures were told and retold 
especially in Persian, and were illustrated in grand style under the Mughal 
‘emperor Akbar. ‘The adventures of ‘Tamim adDart, another historical figure 
from the Prophet's environment in Medina, were likewise spun out with highly 
picturesque details, and this traveller's return forms a dramatic story of a type 
well known in folklore. Such stories were apparently quite attractive for new 
converts to Islam, for the Hamze-ndma and even more the story of Tamim ad- 
Dart became integrated in Southern Indian literature and were retold even in 
‘Tamil. A comparable saga deals with Mubammad ibn al-Hanafiyya (4, 700), a 
son of "Ali from a wife other than Fatima, which has long been famous even in 
the Malayan archipelago. 

‘The comparatively scant saga material from Arabia was supplemented by 
sagas from Iran, and Firdawsi’s (d. 1020) Shahnama, the ‘Book of the Kings’ in 
which the ancient history of Persian kings and heroes is told, offered Muslim 
authors of the Persianate world much narrative material and remained an 
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inexhaustible source for new elaborations of certain themes. ‘The Ikandamama, 
based on the Pscudo-Kallisthenes, was successfully integrated into the narrative 
tradition of the Muslim peoples, while sagas alive among the Turks, as well as 
Indian themes, influenced the general Muslim literature only to a small degree; 

‘The word ‘Orient’ will make most people think of the Arabian Nights, the 
“Tales of the 1,001 Nights’, which appeared to the Europeans as the most typical 
‘expression of the Oriental world and have inspired, since their first translation 
into French by A, Galland (4. 1715), numerous poets, musicians and painters, 
while in the Islamic world these popular fairytales were never considered to be 
real ‘literature’; their glittering charm was not attractive to educated Muslims (in 
part owing to their non-classical language). 

On the other hand, animal fables of Indian origin, from the Panpatantra and 
Hitepadesa, were regarded as useful models of human behaviour. After these 
stories had been translated under the title Kafe wea Dimna into Arabic by Ibn ale 
Mugaffa’ (. 756), they were illustrated; several Persian translations were made 
later. They became known in Europe at a rather early point in history, and form 
4 source for many later fables up to Lafontaine, Similarly, the Indian Tatindma, 
“The Book of the Parrot’, was widely read in the Indian, Persian and ‘Turkish 
areas after its firyt Persian version by Nakhshabit (¢. 1450), and it reached Europe 
by different routes. ‘The growth of tales among people who can skilfully weave 
‘eligious and political exiticism into their narratives ean still be observed in some 
areas and sheds tight on classical narrative techniques." 

However, one would hesitate to call most of the works just enumerated 
‘Islamic’ in the strictly religious sense of the word, The situation is quite different 
when one comes to another widespread literary genre, that is, legends.’ * 

Logends were told about the early wars and fights of the Prophet and his 
companions, but even more about the pious, saintly people in the Muslim 
world, Richard Gramlich’s comprehensive work about Die Wunder der Frade 
Gotes (“The Miracles of God's Friends’) is the best study of the phenomenon, 
Legends tell of the kartmat, the chansmata, of saints, from food miracles 
(important in a culture where hospitality is 40 highly valued) 10 thought 
reading, from helping an aged couple to get a child to healing all kinds of 
ailments. They make the listener or reader aware that the entire cosmos 
participates in the saints’ lives because they, being absolutely obedient to God, 
are obeyed, in turn, by everything. 

Legends of Muslim saints generally resemble legends in other religious 
traditions, but it is important to remember that many of them deal with 
dogmatic miracles by which infidels or hypocrites are drawn into the true faith: 
when ‘Abdul Qadir Gilant as a baby refused to drink his mother’s milk during 
daytime in Ramadan, or when a saintly person could walk unhurt through a 
pyre to prove to his Zoroastrian counterpart that fire can burn only with God's 
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permission; or when a Sufi's cat discovers a ‘materialist’ posing as a pious 
‘Muslim, the success of such miracles is clear. And those who do not fulfil their 
vows, desecrate sacred places or incur the saint's wrath by some flippant remark 
will certainly be exposed to terrible punishments, 

‘The same legend is often told about different people, whether in Morocco, 
‘Turkey or Sind. A good example is the story of the saint who wanted to settle in 
4 certain place but was refused by the scholars. When they showed him a bowl 
brim-full with milk to point out that there was no room, he silently replied by 
placing a rose petal on top of the milk ~ and was, of course, gladly admitted, 
Another common theme is the saint's illiteracy: many of those who are known as 
prolific writers appear in legends as illiterate (following the example of the umn, 
‘unlettered’ Prophet) and acquainted only with the letter ali, the first letter of the 
Arabic alphabet and cipher for the One God. 

‘The Shia developed a specific religious literature such as the Magatil Husayn, 
stories about the martyrdom of Husayn and his family; the Deknama, or Deh 
Majlis, ‘Books of Ten’, are recited during the first ten days of Mubarram, 
Rawgakhwanl, the recitation of the martyrologia in highly-charged style, is 
likewise part of the Mubarram celebrations. Works like Raawe at ash-shuhada, “The 
Garden of the Martyrs’, enjoyed great popularity, and in later times the literary 
‘genre of the marthiya, lengthy Urdu poems about the tragedy of Kerbela, became 
increasingly important and described the martyrs’ suffering with ever more 
heart-rending details. In Bengal, this kind of literature, which may be called a 
subspecies of legend, is called jlrtndme, from ear, ‘lament’. 

‘Agesold wisdom is condensed in proverbs, which play (or rather played) an 
important role; in former times, with a greater number of illiterate people 
(expecially women) around, one could listen to an amazing variety of words of 
wisdom or inherited proverbs from simple villagers in ‘Turkey, Sind and other 
areas.” 

‘The same can be said for the treasure of poetical quotations with which even 
the least ‘educated’ people were acquainted. Anyone who has heard how Persian 
villagers quote verses of Hafiz, or how Turkish or Pakistani officials have 
hundreds of fitting poetical quotations ready, will agree that love of poetry is 
{and now one probably has to say teas) a hallmark of traditional Muslim culture, 
‘as much as the Prophet warned of poetry which was often understood as dealing 
primarily with the frivolous aspects of life such as free love and drinking (cf. Sara 
26:26). 

‘Sagas, fairytales, legends and poetry are part of the tradition in which 
educated and less educated people participate; but veritable religious instruction 
is of a different kind. Ad-dix naga (14 no. 282), ‘religion consists of good advice’. 
‘The noblest science after the study of the Koran, namely the study of Axdth, 
offers a good example of the technique of teaching; for, in all branches of 
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science, art and religion, the maintenance of the imad is central. ‘That is the 
spiritual chain from the present teacher or student back to the founder of the 
specific science or art (who is, ideally, the Prophet himself, or 'Alf); and, just as 
scholars of hadith had to know the imad of a tradition to lead it step-by-step back 
to its origin, thus musicians, calligraphers and in particular Sufis would always 
place themselves in the chain of transmission that guarantees the correctness of 
their own performance, as it is blessed by the spiritual current that flows from 
generation to generation. The reliability, ‘soundness’ as the technical term is, of 
& fadih is warranted by the uninterrupted chain of transmitters (men and 
women) whose biographies and personal circumstances have been rigorously 
examined so that the chain is unbroken and flawless. The oral transmisiion of 
Judith, and other sciences, is important even though notes may have been used 
and even though the "sound, saith that is; doubtlessly authentic) éndth were later 
collected in books. The most famous among these are the Salthayn, the ‘two 
sound ones’, by Bukhast (d. 870) and Muslim (d. 875). Yet, the "hearing? of hadith 
was considered essential, and scholars would wander through the world of Islam. 
in quest of hudtth not only to find, perhaps, new material or an isndd unknown to 
them, but also to meet a famous scholar whose presence was a blessing in itself. 
Many manuscripts of Islamic sciences bear notes in the margin or at the end 
which show which scholar ‘heard’, sama’, this text from the author and the 
author's disciples and successors, 

Oral instruction was the rule not only in the teaching of hadith but also in 
other sciences and arts, and this applies even more to the esoteric teaching in 
mystical circles or the interpretation of philosophy. This could take the form of 
person-to-person teaching, and not in vain is jubbat, the ‘being together” between 
master and disciple, required: for only by proximity to the guiding master could 
‘one hope to understand the true secret, and only through intense concentration 
upon the master, tawaijuh, could one expect to receive a share of his spiritual 
power and knowledge. For this reason, the Sufis and the sages in general insisted 
‘upon oral transmission of classical texts, for “reading the white between the lines 
of the written text’ was as important as reading the actual letters; a ime 
introduction into deeper and deeper levels of a seemingly simple text could only 
be achieved by listening to the master's words, by observing his speech and his 
silent actions. 

‘When one keeps in mind this viewpoint, one understands why Shah 
‘Waltullth of Delhi remarked that ‘the books of Sufism are elixir for the elite but 
poison for the normal believer’. That is, the uninitiated reader will most 
probably be caught in the external sense of the words and the symbols (such as 
wine, love, union), which he will take at face value and then go astray, while the 
initiated understand at least sorme of the meaning hidden beneath the leurs. 
Iqbal’s aversion to Sufi poetry stems from the same experience, and when one 
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looks at the history of translations of sacred texts in the West, from the Koran to 
mystical Persian verse, one understands easily that a good knowledge of the 
“white between the lines’ is necessary lest one distort the meaning. Therefore it is 
not easy for a late-bom reader to relish the collections of moffigt, “sayingy’, of 
‘médieval masters, or to understand the full meaning of their letters to their 
disciples. 

‘The teacher taught not only the secking individual but also whole groups of 
students in the general tradition. ‘This happened in the madrasa, the theological 

| college where sclences such as Andith, exegesis and law, as well as the auxiliary 

fields like Arabic grammar and literature, were taught. The madrasas served in 
the Middle Ages to counteract Shiite influences and were often supported by the 
government as institutions to maintain mainstream Sunni orthodoxy. The fact 
that the students very often used classical works on the central subjects in 
abbreviated form, mukhtayar, and depended on scholia more than on original 
texts, led to a deterioration of scholarship in the course of time. 

‘The mystical master generally gathered his disciples at certain hours of the 
day to teach them, A widespread legendary aspect of the instruction of a group 
of disciples is that, in the end, each of those present claims that the master talked 
exclusively to him and solved exactly his problems. 
| The ‘mystical’ teacher’s' method cons; aming oiler ways, ‘of he we of 
paradoxes ~ he tries ‘to catch an elephant by a hair’ for the mystical experience, 
being beyond time and space, can be expressed only in words that defy the limits 
of timebound logic. That is true for a good number of apophthegmata of early 
Sulis, as they are handed down in the classical handbooks of Sufisen such as 
Sarraj’s Kitdd al-hona', Kalabadht's Kitdb at-ta‘arny and numerous others. 

Many of these sayings may yield more meaning when they are taken as 

"expressions of a supra-intellectual experience and not analyzed according to our 
normal grammatical and logical understanding, ‘The whole problem of the 
shathiyat, the theophatic locutions or, ax Henry Corbin calls them in the sense in 

| which the Protestant spirituals had used the term, ‘paradoxa’, belongs here.4 
‘The mystic, whose mind resembles a canal into which suddenly an overwhelm- 
ing amount of water is poured, says things that are not licit in a normal state of 
mind. Yet, similar to the Zen fo’an, some such wilful paradoxes can also lead the 
disciple to a loftier level of understanding, 

‘The famous tekelane of the Turkish medieval poet Yunus Emre is a good 
' example of mystical instruction by means of paradoxes 
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“Why do you take my walnut?" 


‘This is interpreted by a later Tutkish master, Niyazi Misti, as pertaining to the 
shana (pluen), tanga (grape) and ingiga (nut; the attempt to attain reality or truth 
is often likened to the hard work that is needed to break a nut before one can 
enjoy the swect, wholesome kernel. The poct himself closes his poem with the 
lines: 

‘Yunus said a word which does 

not resemble other words: 

For he hides the face of Truth 

from the eyes of hypocrites, 


One sometimes wonders whether the oxymorons and paradoxical images 
used by the Sufis derive from a common root that lies beneath all mystical 
experience. The line in Yunus terme: 


‘The fish climbed on the poplar tree 


hhas its exact parallel in Indo-Mustim poetry; and as the Moroccan story tells 
that a cow had eaten a presumptuous Sufi's lion, an Egyptian poet of the 
nineteenth century claims, inter alia, that ‘the lion is devoured by a jenny ass’! 

‘The world of timelessness, where all contrasts are obliterated and the weakest 
creature equals the strongest one, inspires many a mystical teacher, For this 
reason, riddles and conundrums were also part of teaching, It seems not unlikely 
that the Hindi riddles, pavlinat, ascribed to Amir Khusraw (4. 1925) may have 
been a genuine contribution of his to mystical teaching, as he was a disciple of 
the Chishti master Nigamuddin Awliya 

While the mystical teacher tried to introduce his disciples to ever-deeper new 
layers of reality by means of unusual tterary forms, the ta’im, the theoretical 
dictation of religious texts by the Shia imam, is of a different character; it is a 
highly sophisticated introduction into the mysteries of the faith, and has an 
absolute validity for those who are exposed to it. 

Besides the various types of teaching, scholarly or mystical, the sermon 
occupies an important place in Mustim religious life.% ‘The sermon, ufba, 
during the noon prayer on Friday in the great mosque was established in early 
times, and s0 were the Magbas at the two feasts. The Prophet hirnself uscd to 
preach; rulers or governors followed his example and the Mujhe became a 
literary genre in itself, sometimes of extreme brevity, sometimes delivered i a 
brilliant style in which the strength and density of the Arabic phrases is 
admirable; sometimes it became highly elaborate. ‘The Abbasid caliphs did not 
preach themselves, while the Fatimids did at times. The Mu(ba was never a 
lengthy homily but was to concentrate on eschatological themes; but in more 
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recent times it can go on for a long time, depending on the talents of the 
preacher (taf), who might comment intelligently upon current issues. In its 
second half, the prayer for the ruler was said so that it was also a highly political 
affair: to be mentioned in the Friday sermon meant being acknowledged as the 
true ruler of the country. 

‘The oficial Aude is interrupted by a very brief pause between its first and 
second part during which the preacher sits down (so that “shorter than the 
preacher's sitting’ came to mean ‘just a moment’), To attend the Friday prayers 
(which consist of only two rak‘a instead of the normal four at noon) and the khulba 
isa duty for the community. 

‘There were also other preachers, the quiyds, popular speakers who attracted 
the masses by their fanciful interpretations of Koranic data and surpassed all 
limits in their detailed descriptions of future life. Although ~ or perhaps because 
~ their fantastic stories coloured popular piety to a considerable extent, they 
were sharply criticized and rejected by sober theologians, Ibn alJawzi (d, 1200), 
certainly a spokesman of many other serious believers, docs not hesitate to call 
them liars; he even goes s0 far as to call a wellknown mystical preacher ‘one of 
God's marvels in lying ...'. 

In times of crisis, speakers delivered sermons that reminded Muslims of their 
duty to repent; these are called maw'iga, a term often used for the Kroran itself, 
which warns and educates people (ef. Sara 2:66 et al.). One of the early Sufi, 
Yahya ibn Mu'adh (4, 871), is known by the nickname al-wa'ig, the ‘preacher 
calling to repentance’. As all his biographers emphasize that he mainly preached 
about hope, one can suppose that on the whole the theme of fear was prevalent 
in such sermons. Even women could act as preachers, for example one 
Maymona al-wa‘iga (d. roo) in Baghdad.* 

‘Teachers as well as preachers availed themselves of all kinds of literary forms, 
in particular of parables to make their speeches more impressive; suffice it to 
mention Ramt's use of the parable of the moon that is reflected in every kind of 
water, be it the oceatt oF a small pond. 

Allegorical stories offered vast possibilities for preachers and teachers to bring 
the central truth closer to their listeners under the guise of memorable tales: one 
filance at the poetical works of Sana’Y, ‘Atgar and Ramt shows their talent of 
catching the attention of their audiences by a seemingly inexhaustible treasure of 
allegories. “Attar is certainly the greatest master of this art, while Ramt is often 
carried away by the flow of inspiration and returns to the original story only after 
long digressions. The delightful allegories of Suhraward! the Master of 
IMlumination are jewels of medieval Persian prose. 

Beside, and correctly speaking above, all these literary forms through which 
the Muslims tried to approach the Divine mystery and the world in one way or 
another stands the clear-cut dogma, first of all the profession of faith, the shahida, 
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(a ilaha ila "Liak Mubonmad rasil Aliak. To pronounce it means to make 2 
decision, and that is shown by lifting the right index finger, The shahada is the 
verbal heart of Islam, The graphic form of its first part with its ten vertical 
strokes offers infinite possibilities for the calligrapher; the twenty-four leners of 
the full profession of faith ~ “There is no deity save God, Muhammad is God's 
messenger’ ~ seem to point, for the believers, to the twenty-four hours of the day, 
while the fact that none of the letters bears any diacritical marks proves: its 
luminous character, and its seven words atone for the transgressions of the seven 
limbs and close the seven gates of Hell. The shahada, the fortress into which the 
believer enters to be protected from every evil, formed a convenient topic for 
nevervending meditations.” 

A longer form of the profession, a true creed, was developed out of Koranic 
statements, expecially Sara 4:16, ‘Thus the believer says: amantu bi Wahi... 
believe in God and His books and His angels and His messengers and the last 
Day, and that what happened to you could never have failed you', ‘There is a 
typical placement of the books, as the true words of God, before the prophets, 
who are only the instruments through whom the revelation is brought to the 
world.” 

‘This creed, which was formulated in the eighth century, aptly sums up the 
basic facts in which it is the Muslimn’s duty to believe, Calligraphers, especially in 
‘Turkey, liked to write these word in the form of a boat, the connecting particles 
wa, ‘and’, forming the rows. This is called amantu gomisi, “the boat of amantu, “I 
believe”, and is suppoved to be filled with barake, carrying as it were the believer 
land the artist to the shores of Paradise. 

Jn order to instruct the community in the contents of the revelation, one 
needed ‘iim, ‘knowledge’, which was administered by the ‘dam, the caretakers of 
religious instruction and learning, The Prophetic saying, that “seeking ‘iim is a 
religious duty’ (AM no, 676), and its more famous form, ‘Seck knowledge even in 
China’, triggered off much investigation into various aspects of knowledge, but 
one should not forget that the real meaning of Yn was religious knowledge, a 
knowledge meant not for "practical life’ but for the world to come. A fudith has 
the Prophet say: ‘I ask refuge by God from an ‘im that has no use’, that is, a 
knowledge which may enable its owner to find a good job in modem society but 
does not help him to fulfil his religious duties which, as the believer hopes, will 
lead him to peaceful and happy death and a blessed life in Paradise. The 
content of ‘iim is to know how to utilize each moment of life in the service of 
God, and how to do everything, even though it may look a profane action, in 
conformance with the Divine law. This interpretation of im has cut off some of 
‘the most pious segments of the Muslim community from contact with the 
developing world, and one reads with sadness that in the 18508 # southern Indian 
‘Muslim benefactor of his co-religionists, who had founded a college in Madras in 
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“which not only traditional sciences were taught but also English and other 
“modem sciences’, was forced by the ‘ulama to close down this ‘worldly’ 
institation.* This may be an exceptional case, but it shows the difficulties which 
many Muslims from traditional families have to overcome when trying to live in 
modern Western societies. 

Besides ‘iim, the great power that serves to prepare the believer for a happy 
life in the Hereafter, Muslims also know ‘fan, a term often transtated as ‘gnosis’. 
But one has to beware not to understand ‘gnosis’ in the sense of the historical 
‘gnostic trends in the Hellenistic-Christian tradition. Rather, ‘fan is the inspired, 
mystico-philosophical wisdom which permeates later Sufi and “thcosophical’ 
writing, especially in Iran. 

But everything is dominated by the moral law which is expresed, for the 
Muslim, in the shart‘a. To obey the law means 10 obey God, who, as some 
scholars say, has revealed not Himself but rather His law, which is then 
‘interpreted by the ‘wama or, in the Shia tradition, by the imams and their 
representatives, the mujtahids. "That is why the ‘waa, who are able to interpret 
God's will, are so important for the maintenance of the House of Islam: they 
and for the right approach to everything in life, even though progresive 
‘Muslims attribute the decline of Islam to ‘self-styled ‘lama’, as for example the 
Malaysian Prime Minister said at the inauguration of the International Institute 
of Islamic Thought and Civilization in Kuala Lumpur on 4 October 1991. 


EME WORD TO GoD! 
Thave prayed so much that I myself tured into prayer ~ 
‘everyone who sees me requests a prayer from me. 

(0 no. 903) 


‘Thus says Mawldna Romi in a verse which is perhaps his most beautiful self 
portrait and, at the same time, the ideal portrait of a God-loving human soul. 

‘The word has the power of realization: coming fram God in its beginning (as 
docs everything), it is the source of all activity, but the human answer to it has 
strong power as well. Ancient peoples {and to. certain extent modem man as 
well) knew the magic power of the word, which can be realized in the effects of 
blessing and curse, of greeting and command: (0 ypeak the word can heal or 
hort, 

‘That is why the formula of greeting is so important. ‘The Koran orders the 
believers to greet each other with the formula of peace, and the Prophet urged 
them to answer with an even more beautiful formula, Therefore the Muslim 
greets you with av-saldmu ‘alayhen, ‘peace be upon you", to which you should 
answer: as-sallims ‘alaylun va ralmatu “Litki wa berakttuhu, “And upon you be 
peace and God's blessings and mercy’. 
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‘The Arabic language uses the same word for blessing and cursing: da’, ‘to. 
call, is done li “for’ someone, that is, to bless the other person, or “la ‘agains’, 
which means to call down a curse, Blessing means to tum aver good fortune by 
means of the word, and the blessings upon the Prophet, the daila or yalawat 
shanfa (or inthe Persian Indian areas durid shan, ‘sets in motion heavenly 
forces’, as Constance Padwick writes, The religious singer in Egypt even knows 
4 lta, *perfumed’ blessing for the Prophet: he asks the Lord to send down. 
‘perfumed blessings and peace’ on his tomb. The tile was thought 10 
strengthen a petition’s value or to lead to forgiveness of sins; it could be used in 
oaths, and also to silence people: in every case, its power becomes evident. 

‘To appreciate the efficacy of formulas lke raltmahu Allah, ‘may God have 
merey upon him’, or ghafare "Lith ‘alayha, “May God forgive her’, one has to keep 
in mind that in Arabic the past tense does not only express a completed action 
but can also be used as an optative. That is, when one pronounces the wards of 
blessing or curse, the intention is, as it were, already fulfilled, The same holds 
true for the participial form: e-martim is the “one upon mercy is shown’ but at 
the same time, and perhaps in a more realistic sense, the one for whom one 
hopes and prays that God will show him mercy, 

Islamic languages are replete with formulas for wishing well or averting evil: 
‘baraka Alla fik, ‘may God bless you’, is as general a wish as Allah razt olsun, ‘may 
God be satisfied with you', as the pious Turk says to thank someone, upon which 
‘one is supposed to say Aepimizden, ‘with all of ws’. The Muslim bleses the hands 
that have prepared a delicious meal or produced a fine piece of embroidery: 
dinize stk, “health to your hands’ in Turkish, dacti shuma dard nokunad in 
Persian, "May your hands not see pain ...’, Among traditional Turks, one could 
conduct an entire conversation with these blessing formulas until the honoured 
visitor leaves and one thanks him for his coming by saying Avaintca saglik, “May 
your feet (which have brought you to us) be healthy” 

Important as these beautiful wishes are, the curse, on the other hand, ean be 
as efficacious as (and perhaps even more so than) the blessing, especially when 
uttered by a powerful person. It is contagious, and Muslims avoid contact with 
aan accursed or afflicted person. To avoid its evil influences, Muslims again use 
numerous formulas such as, in ‘Turkish, Allah gsitermesin, ‘May God not show it’ 
(ie, the illness or disaster with which someone else has been smitten), or, in 
Persian, thudé na-khceasta, ‘God not willing’. When mentioning some mishap or 
disaster, Persians used to say hgft Aik or Aaft gur'tn dar miydn ~ ‘may seven 
mountains’ or ‘seven Korans be between it (and us)", 

As Muslims are careful not to mention evil or opprobrious things, they also 
try to circumvent the taboo conneeted with death, Where the Arab says or 
writes, for example, necuffiya, ‘he was consumed’ fin the mercy of God), the 
Persian writer may say inti! kard, "He was moved" (to aniother place), It would 
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be a fascinating study to collect the different expressions in Islamic languages 
that are used to speak of a person’s death. In classical literatures, such 
expressions are often worded according to the deceased person's rank, character 
and interests. One of the most interesting and moving forms, which I encoun- 
tered in Turkey, was sizlere amir, ‘may you live!” instead of saying *he passed 
away’ (which of course is also an ellipsis). ‘Thus one says: “Osman Bey siglere der 
oldu, has become ~ may you live on’, that is the died’. = 

Blessings and curses work on others, while the oath is a kind of curse that has 
repercussions on the speaker: when one breaks the oath or solemn promise, one 
will be punished,#* Therefore, one takes an oath by the object or person dearest 
to one’s heart: ‘By the head of my father!'; ‘By the Prophet; ‘By the beard of the 
Prophet’; ‘By the Koran!” In Sufi circles, one may find formulas like ‘By the 
cloak of my shaykh’, and a member of the former futuatva nodalities might swear 
“By the futures trousers The most frequently-used ~ and therefore somewhat 
worn-out ~ formula is Walliahi, "By God’, which is often strengthened in threefold 
repetition: Wallak, hilal, tallahi Superficial and irresponsible swearing was, it 
seems, common among the Arabs, for one finds a Mndith which looks at first sight 
somewhat mysterious: itaga “-wauat, beware of the Hs’, that is, the swearing 
particle wa used in such formulas. It would then mean: ‘Do not take an oath 
‘easily’, Another udth states: "He who swears a lot goes to Hell’ (Auf no, 669). 

Part of the oath is the vow.” One can vow anything ~ ‘a candle my body's 
length’ or the recitation of forty times Sire Yast ~ for the vow is a kind of 
‘contract with the one in whose power one trusts, It is therefore often done in the 
presence of an important person endowed with baraka, or preferably before & 
saint's shrine, or else at’a sacred time, for instance in Mubarram. One can vow, 
for example, that a child born by the blessings of the saint will be called after 
hhim hence the numerous names like Ghauth bakhsh, “Gift of the Help’, namely 
"Abdul Qadir Gilani, The most prominent example is Akbar's son, later the 
emperor Jahangir, whose proper name was Salis after the pious Salim of Sikri, 
whose prayer had worked to give the emperor an heir. One can also vow to ‘sell” 
the child to the saint's shrine: in Turkey, such children bear the name Saftimis, 
‘wold’. Ibis possible to vow the celebration of a malid or to feed so-and-so many 
people, or to prepare a special meal, as in the Turkish Zakarya safrat to which 
forty people are invited and where forty kinds of food are prepared, From the 
vow to sweep the saint's shrine (or at least to bring a new broom) to the offering, 
of a new cover for the sarcophagus, everything can be turned into a votive gift 
(although I have never seen counterparts of the silver hands and feet which one 
may find in Catholic churches). The numerous places such as trees or window 
grills, on which litle rags are hanging to remind the saint of the ‘contract’ 
established by the vow, prove how common these customs are, as much as 
orthodox circles may object to such superstitions which betray people's craving 
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for some power mediating between man and God, and thus, as it were, 
contradict Islam's pure monotheism. 

‘The belief in demonic powers led to conjurations and exorcism, which are 
particularly elaborate in the Zér ritual practised mainly among Egyptian 
women.” Similar practices are also found in parts of Muslim India, and 
probably elsewhere. It is the magic word that serves along with complicated 
actions to drive out the spirit that has taken possession of the woman. 

Before beginning the "verbal sacrifice’, i. the prayer, it is necessary to invite 
God by means of an epiclesis Islamic prayer has no actual epiclesis unless one 
‘were to call the beginning of the prayer rite, the attestation AUlahu akbar, “God is 
greater (than everything) such, for it brings once more to mind the overarching 
power of God in whose presence the praying penton now stands, 

It is a somewhat different case in mystical writing. Romf’s verses, with their 
repeated invocations such as: 

bina Biya dildar-i man dildar-s man 
Come, oh come, my Beloved, my Beloved! 


serve as an invocation and invitation to the mystical Beloved. In connection with 
Ram, in whose poetry and the later Mevievi ritual the reed flute plays a central 
role, one may remember that in ancient Anatolia the flute-player had a sacred 
function: his tunes accompanied the spoken epiclesis, and thus the person who 
plays the flute is indeed the one ‘who calls the deity’ Rosns!'s use of the symbol 
of the reed flute at the very beginning of the Mathnazet may have been born from 
a subconscious memory of these traditions, for he, too, wanted to call ~ call back, 
that is ~ the mystical Beloved. 

Prayer is the heart of religion: ler orandi lex credend, as the saying goes. Prayer 
is, as mentioned, a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the word, as Ram says: 


When they pronounced takétr, they went away 
from our world, just like a sacrifice: 
the meaning of takbir, my friend, is this: 
“O God, we have become Thy sacrifice!” 
(a4 IIL 2,140) 


As a sacrifice, a sacred action, it has to begin with purification, whether with 
water, as in the ritual ablution, or purification by repentance. The human being 
who calls to the Powerful, Rich Lord sees himself or herself in the invocations as 
4 poor, lowly sinner, and such epithets ~ al-fagir al-hagir al-mudloib ~ are frequent 
in religious poetry; the Sindhi bard "Abdur Ra’of Bhatt in the eighteenth 
century assumed the pen name al-'8@, ‘the rebel’, for his prayer poems. 

‘The official confession of sins, central in Christianity, has no room in Islam as 
@ preparation for prayer. It is practised, however, in some Sufi orders among the 
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brethren and in the presence of the master, who gives the penitent a special 
formula and may or may not impose a punishment upon the sinner. But the 
conttitional outery of the penitent, mentioned in the Koran (eg. Stra 27:44; 
28:16) is repeated time and again: Ya rabbi zalamtu nafit,O Lord, U have wronged 
myself” Even more important, if one may say so, is the formula of istghfdr, I ask 
God for forgiveness’, which can be given to a person as a dhikr at the first stages 
‘of the mystical path, One of my Pakistani friends, a major in the army, 
constantly murmured the istighfr while walking, driving or riding in order to 
clean his soul, for if repeated 3,000 oF 5,000 times a day, it is supposed to purify 
the heart. 

Some of the most moving Islamic prayers are inspired by the hope of 
forgiveness. The secker’s heart is hovering between fear and hope ~ fear of God's 
justice but hope for His merey, fear of the One who is not burt by human sins 
and hope for Him who can easily forgive the miserable creature's mistake. The 
short dialectic prayers of Yabya ibn Mu'adh (d. 871) are the most beautiful and 
tender examples of this feeling, which finds its perfect expression in his prayer: 
Forgive me, for I belong to Thee’, 

Ritual prayer is announced by the call to prayer, adhan, which serves to 
remind the Muslim that he or she is now entering the realm of sacred time; it 
leads him oF her into a sacred presence, similar to the enclosure that protects the 
spatial sanctuary from defilement. Proper attire is required: for men, the area 
between navel and knee, for women the whole body except face and feet has to 
be covered, as has the head; the dress should be beautiful (S0ra 7:31). 

Afier the purification with water, the actual prayer rite begins with the words 
Allahu akbar, the so-called takbirat al-lvim which seals off the sacred time Gust ax 
the donning of the irom seals up the sacred space). For now one finds oneself in 
the presence of the All-Holy King and is even more overawed than one would 
be in the presence of a worldly ruler. There are very many descriptions of what 
a Muslim experiences when entering the prayer rite: it could be seen as 
sacrificing one’s whole being to the Lord, or it could inspire the feeling of 
already participating in the Resurrection, standing between Paradise and Hell; 
and those whose thoughts perhaps wander to worldly things instead of com- 
pletely concentrating upon the prayer are severely admonished, for ‘there is no 
ritual prayer without the presence of the heart’ (4 no. 109), 

One can perform the ritual prayer (jalat, Persian/Turkish nama) on any clean 
spot, but itis preferable to use the prayer rug (and pious travellers would have a 
small rug with them; even wooden slates of the size of 60 to 120 cm are used in 
some places). 

The five daily prayers are not mentioned in the Koran, but must have been 
practised in the Prophet's day. Their number is connected in legend with 
Muhammad's heavenly journey: God imposed a heavy duty of prayers upon the 
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for some power mediating between man and God, and thus, as it were, 
contradict Islam's pure monotheism. 

‘The belief in demonic powers led to conjurations and exorcism, which are 
particularly elaborate in the Zér ritual practised mainly among Egyptian 
women.” Similar practices are also found in parts of Muslim India, and 
probably elsewhere. It is the magic word that serves along with complicated 
actions to drive out the spirit that has taken possession of the woman. 

Before beginning the "verbal sacrifice’, i.e. the prayer, it is necessary to invite 
God by means of an epiclesis Islamic prayer has no actual epiclesis unless one 
were to call the beginning of the prayer rite, the attestation AUlahu akbar, “God is 
greater (than everything)" such, for it brings once more to mind the overarching 
power of God in whose presence the praying penton now stands, 

It is a somewhat different case in mystical writing. Romf’s verses, with their 
repeated invocations such as: 

bina Biya dildar-i man dildar-s man 
Come, oh come, my Beloved, my Beloved! 


serve as an invocation and invitation to the mystical Beloved. In connection with 
Rami, in whose poetry and the later Mevievi ritual the reed flute plays a central 
role, one may remember that in ancient Anatolia the flute-player had a sacred 
function: his tunes accompanied the spoken epiclesis, and thus the person who 
plays the flute is indeed the one ‘who calls the deity’ Roins's use of the symbol 
of the reed flute at the very beginning of the Mathnazet may have been born from 
a subconscious memory of these traditions, for he, too, wanted to call ~ call back, 
that is ~ the mystical Beloved. 

Prayer is the heart of religion: dee orandi lex redendi, as the saying goes. Prayer 
is, as mentioned, a sacrifice, the sacrifice of the word, as Ramt says: 


When they pronounced takétr, they went away 
from our world, just like a sacrifice: 
the meaning of takbir, my friend, is this: 
“O God, we have become Thy sacrifice!” 
(44 IL 2,140) 


Asa sacrifice, a sacred action, it has to begin with purification, whether with 
water, as in the ritual ablution, or purification by repentance. The human being 
‘who calls to the Powerful, Rich Lord sees himself or hersef in the invocations as 
a poor, lowly sinner, and such epithets ~ a-fagir al-hagtral-mudknib ~ are frequent 
in religious poetry; the Sindhi bard "Abdur Ra’of Bhattt in the eighteenth 
century assumed the pen name alae, ‘the rebel’, for his prayer poems. 

“The official confession of sins, central in Christianity, has no room in Islam as 
a preparation for prayer. It is practised, however, in some Sufi orders among the 
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brethren and in the presence of the master, who gives the penitent a special 
formula and may or may not impose a punishment upon the sinner. But the 
conttitional outery of the penitent, mentioned in the Koran (eg. Stra 27:44; 
28:16) is repeated time and again: 18 rabbi zalamiu nafit,O Lord, I have wronged 
myself” Even more important, if one may say so, is the formula of istghfdr, I ask 
God for forgiveness’, which can be given to a person as a dhukr at the first stages 
‘of the mystical path, One of my Pakistani friends, a major in the army, 
constantly murmured the istighfr while walking, driving or riding in order to 
lean his soul, for if repeated 3,000 oF 5,000 times a day, it is supposed to purify 
the heart. 

Some of the most moving Islamic prayers are inspired by the hope of 
forgiveness. The secker’s heart is hovering between fear and hope ~ fear of God's 
justice but hope for His merey, fear of the One who is not hurt by human sins 
and hope for Him who can easily forgive the miserable creature's mistake. The 
short dialectic prayers of Yabya ibn Mu'adh (4. 871) are the most beautiful and 
tender examples of this feeling, which finds its perfect expression in his prayer: 
“Forgive me, for I belong to Thee’, 

Ritual prayer is announced by the call to prayer, adhan, which serves to 
remind the Muslim that he or she is now entering the realm of sacred time; it 
ead him of her into a sacred presence, similar to the enclosure that protects the 
spatial sanctuary from defilement. Proper attire is required: for men, the area 
between navel and knee, for women the whole body except face and feet has to 
be covered, as has the head; the dress should be beautiful (S0ra 7:31). 

Afier the purification with water, the actual prayer rite begins with the words 
Allahu akbar, the so-called takbivatal-lvim which seals off the sacred time Gust ax 
the donning of the dram seals up the sacred space), For now one finds oneself in 
the presence of the All-Holy King and is even more overawed than one would 
be in the presence of a worldly ruler. There are very many descriptions of what 
a Muslim experiences when entering the prayer rite: it could be seen as 
sacrificing one’s whole being to the Lord, or it could inspire the feeling of 
already participating in the Resurrection, standing between Paradise and Hell; 
and those whose thoughts perhaps wander to worldly things instead of com- 
pletely concentrating upon the prayer are severely admonished, for ‘there is no 
ritual prayer without the presence of the heart’ (at no. 109), 

One can perform the ritual prayer (jalat, Persian/Turkish nama) on any clean 
spot, but itis preferable to use the prayer rug (and pious travellers would have a 
small rug with them; even wooden slates of the size of 60 to 120 cm are used in 
some places). 

The five daily prayers are not mentioned in the Koran, but must have been 
practised in the Prophet's day. Their number is connected in legend with 
Muhammad's heavenly journey: God imposed a heavy duty of prayers upon the 
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Mustims, which was reduced after much pleading to five. The Koran speaks of 
the prayers at the ends of the day and in the afternoons (Stra 11:114) and 
recommends nightly prayer, takajjud, which is sil performed by pious people but 
which never became a duty. 

When someone's sal is finished, one wishes him or her tagabbala Allah, ‘may 
God accept it’, because it does not consist of a petition which should be 
answered but is rather a sacrifice which has to be accepted. Each yalat consists of 
two, three or four unities or cycles, rak’a, which comprise bodily mavements such 
ay standing, genuflexion and prostration, as well as the recitations of several 
Saras of the Koran. The five daily prayers together comprise seventeen rak‘a, 
‘The recitations of the Suras and formula ~ always in Arabic ~ have to be 
absolutely correet, yet Muslin hagiography knows of saints who, being foreign 
or illiterate, could not articulate the Arabic prayers correctly and were therefore 
despised by people, although their proximity to God was greater than anyone 
could perceive. 

Ik is let to the individual to recite longer or shorter pieces from the Koran 
during the yalat, and most people will prefer the short Saras which are the first 
that one Iearns by heart, but once in a while one hears of people, expecially 
among the Sufis, who recite the whole Koran in one or (wo rak’a, This, of course, 
requites an extension of the prayer which is not recommended for the rank and 
file, for “The best prayer is the briefest ane’, as the Prophet said. 

‘One can perform one's prayer in the quiet atmosphere of one’s home, in the 
‘middle of maddening traffic noise or in the loneliness of the desert or the forest; 
yet the community prayer is even more esteemed, because Islam is a religion in 
which the individual is generally conceived of as an integral part of the 
community, the imma.” The equality of the believers in the morque, where there 
js no ranking of rich and poor (some pious people would even avoid praying in 
the first rows in order not to look ostentatious), induced Iqbal to make an 
important remark about the social funetion of the congregational prayer: 


‘The spirit of all true prayer is social, Even the hermit abandons the 
society of men in the hope of finding, in a solitary abode, the fellowship 
of God ... It it a prychological truth that association multiplies the 
normal man’s power of perception, deepens his emotion, and 
dynamizes his will to a degree unknown to him in the privacy of his 
individuality ... 

..» Yet we cannot ignore the important consideration that the posture 
of the body is a real factor in determining the attitude of the mind. "The 
choice of one particular direction in Islamic worship is meant to secure 
the unity of feeling in the congregation, and its form in general creates 
and fosters the sense of social equality, as it tends to destroy the feeling 
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of rank oF race superiority in the worshippers. What a tremendous 
spiritual revolution will take place, practically in no time, if the proud 
aristocratic Brahmin of South India is daily made to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the untouchable! 3° 


‘Ritual prayer is an important pillar of the House of Islam, and tradition says: 
“Between faith and unbelief lies the giving up of the ritual prayer. A person 
about whom one says [a sala lak, “He has no ritual prayer’, or in Persian and 
‘Turkish, he is b7 namaz, ‘prayertess, is someone who does not really belong to the 
community, 

‘The yalat has been compared to a stream of water that purifies the believer 
five times a day, but even without this poetical interpretation one can see that it 
fideally) educates people to cleanliness and punctuality, 

As Iqbill briefly mentioned, the body's position in prayer is important, for, ax 
Abo Hal ‘Omar as-Subrawardt says, ‘One has wo pray with all limbs. The 
Prostration means to give away everything, to empry oneself completely from 
worldly concerns; genuflexion means to turn away from oneself, and standing is 
the honoured position of the human being. That is, one expresses one’s humility 
and one’s feeling of being one of the people who are ‘honoured by God’ (Sara 
17:70) by being human, One can interpret the upright position ax expression of 
the spiritual aspects of the human being and the prostration as expression of the 
earthly part in us, while genuflexion is a bridge between the two. Others have 
seen in the movements of ritual prayer the human being’s participation in the 
Vegetal, the animal and the human spheres. One can also understand prostration 
‘as the attitude of the person who, wonder-struck, bends his or her back before 
God ~ just as the sky is bent in worship, It is the attitude of closest proximity, ax 
the Koran ordered the Prophet: ugiud sa 'gtarab, “Fall down and draw near!” 
(Sara 96:19). Therefore, the dark mark on one’s forchead, caused by regular 
prayer, came to be regarded as the sign of the true believer. 

‘The variety of positions is important, as it means that humans can participate 
in the different levels of ereation while the angels, it is said, occupy only one 
position of the prayer rite throughout eternity. And when the praying person lifts 
his or her hands, the spiritual current flows into them to fill body and soul. 

Some pious souls found that the movement of the salaf are performed in the 
names of Adam ¢3) or Muhammad Saf when written in Arabic characters ~ 
an interpretation that shows that prayer is the central function of humans, 
Muslims have also explained its three movements as pertaining to youth, 
‘maturity and old age. 

‘The word sala was connected, though grammatically incorrectly, with sayala, 
‘to reach, to attain’, as the praying person hopes to reach God's presence or, in 
the case of ecstatic Sufis, to be united with Him. Abo Hafy ‘Omar as- 
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Suhrawardi, on the other hand, combines the word with sald, to be bumt: he 
who prays is corrected and purified by the fire of contemplation, so that Hellfire 
cannot touch him. :. | 
‘The number of rak’a for each prayer is prescribed, but one can add certain 
extra rak‘as or extend one's prayer by additional recitation: the Jari’, the 
absolutely binding duties, can be fallowed by the nmudfl, supererogatory prayers. — 
An effective prayer must have at least wo rak’a. That is the kind of prayer which 
should be offered, ideally, on every occasion: before leaving the house; when 
entering the mosque; when going to bed; during an eclipse; or when putting on 
‘a new dress. On such an occasion, one may pray: 
‘Oh God, to Thee be praise who hast clothed me with this. I ask Thee 
for the good of it and for the good for which it was created, and I take 
reflige with ‘Thee from the evil of it and the evil for which it was 
created. ® 


‘The wording of this prayer is typical of many others: one always asks for God's 
protection from any evil that may be connected with that object which one deals 
with. Special rites are practised in the communal prayer for rain, 

For the Prophet, ritual prayer was a repetition of his experience during the 
‘mi'raj which brought him into God's immediate presence, And when he craved 
this experience, he would call Bilal, his Ethiopian muczzin; ‘Oh Bilal, quicken us 
with the call to prayer!” (uu no. 48). The time of timelewness in prayer made him 
say A ma‘a Allah wagt, "I have a ine with God in which neither a Godsent 
prophet nor an angel brought near has room ...” (AM no. roo). Mt is this ecstatic 
experience which some souls were granted while bowing down in thelr ritual 
prayer. 

Once more, the most eloquent spokesman of this experience is Ramt, who 
sings in a pocm with breathless rhythms, quick as a heartbeat: 

At the time of evening prayer 

ev ryone spreads cloth and candles 
But I dream of my beloved, 

see, lamenting, grieved, his phantom, 
‘My ablution is with tears, see, 

‘Thus my prayer will be fiery, 
‘And I burn the mosqué’s doorway 

when my call to prayer hits it... 
Is the prayer of the drunken, 

tell me! is this prayer valid? 
For he does not know the timing 

and is not aware of places, 
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Did 1 pray perhaps wo eyeles? 
Oris this pethaps the eighth one? 
And which Sara did I utter? 
For I have no tongue to speak it, 
‘At God's door ~ how could I knock now 
For I have no hand nor heart now? 
‘You have carried heart and hand, God! * 
Grant me safety, God, forgive me ... 
(ono. 2,831) 


Prayer, properly speaking, begins with praise, For in praise one turns away 
from oneself and directs one’s heart towards Him to whom all praise belongs. 
Will not the Muslim exclaim, even when admiring a man-made object, Subhtn 
Allah, ‘Praise be God’, instead of admiring the artist first? For he knows that God 
is the real source of human art, and that one has to praise Him first and only in 
the second place the instrument through which He works, Out of praise of God, 
then, grows ethical behaviour because one attempts to reach a place among 
those who approach Him as it behoves. 

‘The Faria is used among Muslims as much as, if not more than, the Lord's 
Prayer in Christianity, and for this reason “Fatife’ often becomes a general term for 
a religious rite, a celebration and a meeting in which numerous prayers can be 
recited; but the Pain, often repeated silently by those present, is the true centre.2® 

This for this reason that the Fatika, the first Sara of the Koran, begins with the 
‘words, al:fumdu lillah, ‘Praise be to God’, and by praying #0, humankind joins the 
ranks of those whose proper destination is praise of God. Minerals, plants and 
animals praise Him with the lisin whi, ‘the tongue of their state’, that is, by 
their very existence. To be sure, not many have described this praise in such 
amazing detail as did Baha-i Walad, who tells how he heard all the food in his 
stomach praise the Creator: 


Thad eaten much. I saw in my stomach all water and bread, God 
inspired me: ‘All this water and bread and fruits have tongues and 
praise Me with voices and supplications. That means human beings 
and animals and fairies are all nourishments which have turned into 
voices of supplication and praise for Me... 

His son, Jalaluddin Rornt, then translated into human language the prayer of the 

fruit trees in the orchard which utter, as it were, by means of their naked 

branches and later by dint of the plentiful fruits the same petition as do humans 
when they speak the words of the Fania: 
‘We worship Thee!” ~ that is the garden’s prayer 
in winter time. 
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“We ask for help!" ~ that’s what it utters 
: in time of spring. 
“We worship Thee’, that means: I come imploring, 
imploring Thee: 
Don't leave me in this sadness, Lord, and open 
‘the door of joy! 
‘We ask Thee, Lord, for help’ — that is, the fullness 
of ripe, sweet fruits 
Breaks now my branches and my twigs ~ protect me! 
My Lord, My God! 
(0 no, 2,046) 


‘The bymnic prayers of the Egyptian Sufi Dha’n-Non in the ninth century are 
among the first attempts of Muslim thinkers to make the material reality 
transparent for the laud that is on everything's tongue, even in ‘tonguclessness’, 

‘The laud expressed at the very beginning of the Fatiha was translated into 
poetry by the great masters of Islamic literature mainly in the genre of poems 
‘usually called taolid, ‘acknowledgement of God's Unity’. ‘This laud was ex- 
pressed in the choicest words that they could think of} they praise God's 
‘unfathomable wisdom and tell of the wonders which He created in the universe; 
they also ponder the reasons why God has created things so differently: why is 
the Negro black and the Turk white? Why are humans to bear heavy burdens of 
obedience while the ferocious wolf is not asked to account for his bloodshed? 
Why is there suffering, and why does the Earth now appear in lovely green and 
now in wintry white? But the poets always end with the praise as they began with 
it~ the wisdom of the Creator is too great to be doubted. In everything, there is 
a tthma, a wisdom; and therefore when the Muslin is afflicted with a disaster or 
faces some sad events, loss of friends or illness, and is asked how he fares, he or 
she will most probably answer: ahamdw li ahi ‘ali kulli ta, "Praised be God in 
‘every state [or: for everything)’. 

‘The great hymnic poems, be they gasidas with monorhyme or double-rhymed 
poems at the beginning of major Persian, Turkish or Urdu epics, have a 
psalmlike quality in their majestic sounds: suffice it to think of the poems of the 
Pathan poct Rahman Baba (d. after 1707), of the loving songs of Indian gaucwdls, 
cor of Turkish ilatis with their repeated lines al-hamdu lillah or the like. 

Such poems often begin with the description of God's greatness in the third 
person and then turn to the personal address ‘Thou’, again in consonance with 
the pattern of the Fatih, which starts with praise and then tums to the personal 
God: “Thee we worship, and Thee we ask for help’, as though one were drawing 
closer and closer to the goal of worship. The poet will be careful to address God 
with appropriate Divine names: when he writes the introduction to a love epic, 
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hhe will choose names that reveal His attributes of beauty, while in a heroic story 
the attributes of majesty are to be used. Large sections of religious poetry can 
indeed be seen, s0 to speak, as elaborations of the Prophet's saying 12 ult ‘alayka 
‘thand‘an, ‘I cannot count the praise due to Thee!” 

Ritual prayer has a preferred place in Muslim piety not anly because it is one 
of the five pillars of religion but also because the praying person uses the verses 
of the Koran, which means that he or she addresses God ‘with His own words: 
this close relationship between the reciting person and the Divine recipient of the 
‘prayer creates a very special bond. 

At the end of the ritual prayer, after pronouncing the greetings to angels and 
humans, one can utter personal prayers, petitionary prayers, du’a or mundjat, 
intimate conversations. Such prayers can be spoken, of course, at any time, but 
they are considered more effective after the ritual prayer when one is still in the 
state of bodily and spiritual purity. 

‘The content of these petitionary prayers is as variegated as are the needs of 
human beings. One can pray for any worldly good, for health, for relief from 
worries, for success, for children, or when seeing the new moon, and so on and 
so forth. But besides these practical human wishes, there are prayers for ethical 
values, like the prayer ‘Dress me in the garment of piety!’ The Prophet's prayer 
ya rabbi zidat ‘man, °O Lord, inerease me in knowledge’, inspired people as well, 
and the sinner’s hope for forgiveness, the longing for Paradise, is expressed as 
much as the fear of Hell, although ideally both should be transcended by the 
Joving trust in God's eternal will and wisdom, 

And yet, one finds rebellious outcrics against God: Hellmut Ritter gives 
excellent examples froni ‘Aqalr's epics, outcries which the poet puts often in the 
mouth of mentally deranged people, but which one can also observe, at times, 
when listening 10 a ‘village saint’ in Anatolia.® In addition, some of Iqbil’s 
portical prayers express a strong resentment to God's actions and underline 
‘man's will to organize life on Earth according to his own will, 

‘One prayer that is always answered is that for others, and not only the family 
and the friends are included but also all those whom God has created, even one’s 
enemies, for they may have served to divert the praying person from his or her 
previous evil ways, thus leading him or her back to God and helping to acquire 
a happier and more blessed state, as Rami tells in one of the stories in the 
Mathnawt (a1 IV 566. Many manuscripts from Islamic lands have a short prayer 
formula at the end or ask the reader to include the author and/or the eopyist in 
his prayers, Likewise, tombstones often bear the words a/,tihe, or, in Turkey, 
‘ruhuna fatiha, that is, one should recite a Fatiba for the deceased person's spiritual 
welfare because prayers as well as the recitation of the Koran can help to 
improve dead people's state in their lonely grave. 

According to tradition, free prayer should be spoken in plain words and 
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without rhetorical embeishment; but in later times, the Arabs’ love of high 
flowing, rhyming sentences is evident. Thus, many such prayers are masterpieces 
of Arabic and ~ ata later stage ~ Persian or Turkish high-soaring prose. Suiice 
it to mention the prayers ascribed to Imam, Zayn’al'Abidin in aj Sala a- 
Sejadipa, which is available now in an excellent English version. Ghazzalis ipa | 
{uli afte contains avast treasure of payers which are inherited ftom the 
Prophet, his companions and his funily, ‘and from certain. pious, and sabnily 
embers of the community in the early centuries of Islam, auch a prayer, it. 
‘a'r, is thought tobe particularly effective (iimiar to classical prayer formulas 
in Christian prayer books). In the Perianate world, ‘Abdulla AnsArt's (@, 1080) 
‘Manaja are the first example of short, shyming Persian prayen, interspersed by 
prayer poems, and in the course of the centuries the mystical prayers of Sufl 
masters like Mir Dard of Delhi (1785), or the long chains of invocations used 
in the tadidon of some Sul orders, are beautiful examples of the neversrenting 
Longing of the human heart 

One ofthe forms found in such traditions isthe prayer with the letters ofthe 
alphabet which, being a vessel into which the revelation was poured, have a 
sanctity of their own (see below, p. 152). Thus, one finds chains of ‘alphabetical’ 
prayers which implore God, for example bd! dha by the letter dh of Thy 
easence, dd? or 'By the letter sd of Thy reliability, sd’, and x0 on. : 

‘Again, in somewhat later times, one finds the closing, Sormula. K:tagg 
Muhammadin or br-sharaf Muhammad, ‘For Muhammad's sake’ or ‘For the sake of 
Muhammad's honour... The name ofthe Prophet becomes, a8 it were, a 
warrant forthe acceptance of prayer. Thm Tayeiyyn objected 0 this formula, 
one should rather begin and close the dv’a with the formula of blessing (br the 
Srogiteat. Chun cov alan fied popes in uarncitn Wil tel cpanel eect : 








of the Koran ... I beg Thee that... 

During the petitionary prayer, one opens the hands, with the palms showing 
heavenward as though to attract the effusion of grace (or, in a more primitive 
interpretation, one thinks that God would be ashamed not to put something into 
the open hands of a beguing creature). Therefore the poets see the plane tree's 
leaves lifted like hands to ask for God's grace, 

But, lke all people in the world, the Muslims too were plagued by the — 
problem: can prayer really be heard and answered, and why does God not 
answer all our petitions? Some radical mystics, overstressing the concept of 
surrender and absolute trust in God, voiced the opinion that prayer is of no use 
as everything has been pre-ordained since pre-cternity. Only ritual prayer as an 
st of obedience i pernslaible : Howeves) most Muss’ seach 550 
sceptics of the Koranic promise: ‘Call upon Me, and I will answer!" (Sara 40:62), 
or God's statement: “Verily Iam near, I answer the prayer of the worshipper : 
when he prays’ (Sara 2:186). : 
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‘The concept of God as a personal God, a caring and wise Lord, necessitated 
"the dialogue between Him and His creatures — a dialogue which, naturally, was 
initiated by Him, When a fudith claims that ‘God does not open anyone's mouth 
~ to ask for forgiveness unless He has decreed to forgive him’, then prayer is not 
© only permitted but also required. Prayer and afliction work against each other 

like shield and arrow, and it is not a condition in war that one should not carry 

a shield, says the traditional adage, 

‘Yet, there remains the problem that many a prayer is not answered. In this 
respect, Qushayri and others quote a Audi that states that God likes to listen to 
the voices of those who implore Him, just as we enjoy listening to the voices of 
caged birds; that is why he does not fulfil their wishes immediately but keeps 
them at bay to enjoy their sweet voices samewhat longer ... (44 no, 730). This is 
certainly a very anthropomorphic explanation, not compatible with high theo 
logical reasoning. But since prayer often evades theological definitions and has 
apparently its own law of gravity, one need not be surprised that despite many 
rrules and regulations developed even for the so-called ‘free’ prayer, believers 
concede that God accepts every sincere call ~ even, as Rimi says, the prayer of 
the menstruating woman (who, due to her impurity, must not touch or recite the 
Koran). He makes this remark in the context of the story of Moses and the 
shepherd, when the stern, proud prophet chastised the simple lover of God who, 
as becomes clear, was about to reach a much higher spiritual rank than Moses 

himself: The true aim of prayer is, as Iqbal says in a fine Urdu poem, not that 
| one’s wish be granted bur rather that the human will be changed to become 
. 
. 








unified with the Divine will; the Divine will can then flow through the human 
soul, filling ane transforming it, until one reaches conformity with one's destined 
fate." 

Just as free prayer ean be uttered at the end of the ritual prayer, one can alto 
often see pious people sitting after finishing the sala, counting their prayer beads 

| while they repeat either a Divine name or a formula givert to them by their 
© spiritual guide, The so-called tasbié (literally, the pronouncing of praise formulas 
such as sublin Allah) or subha, a thread with thirty-three or ninety-nine beads 
made of ritually clean material, was probably introduced from India into the 
central Islamic lands in the ninth century,* but the custom of dhity, ‘mentioning’ 
or ‘recollecting’, goes back to the time of the Prophet. Does not the Koran — 
where the root dhakara, ‘remember’, occurs dozens of time ~ speak of "remember- 
ing God after finishing the ritual prayer ..." (Stra 4:103) and promise: “Verily by 
remembering the Lord, hearts become quiet’ (Sara 13:28)? 

‘This ‘remembering’ meant in the beginning simply thinking of Ged (dhikr) 
and His grace and blessings, (something a believer should constantly do), but it 
developed rather early into a whole system of meditation in which certain 
formulas were repeated thousands of times. The very name of AUah was 
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probably the first formula to be used for such purposes, for after all, the Koran 
reminded the believers ‘to remember Allah’. Furthermore, the formulas of 

asking forgivencss, estighfar, or sublitn Allah, or al-hamdu lillah, were repeated many — 
times, and the profession of faith, or at least its first part with its swinging from 

the negation Mé to the affirmation illa, was an ideal vehicle for long meditations, 

all the more as it can be easily combined with breathing; 2 iltha, “there is na 

deity’, is said while exhaling, to point to "what is not God’, while the illa Allah 

during the inhaling shows that everything returns into the all-embracing Divine 

Being. 

‘The Sufis developed psychological syatems to understand the working of each 
of the ninety-nine Divine Names lest the meditating person be afllicted by the 
use of a wrong name. The dhidr could be loud ar silent; the loud one is generally 
used in the meetings of Sufi brotherhoods and ends in the repetition of the last 
of Allah after every other sound has slowly disappeared; this last stage resembles 
a deep sigh. The silent diikr too has been described as a journey through the 
Jesters of the word Allah until the meditating person is, s0 to speak, surrounded 
by the luminous circle of this final 4, the greatest proximity that one could hope 
to reach. 

‘The dhity should permeate the entire body and soul," and the mystics knew of 
tefined methods of slowly opening the centres of spiritual power in the body ~ 
the five or seven luminous points, /aga'. ‘These techniques, along with the proper 
movements o attitude in sitting and the correct breathing, have to be learned 
from a master who knows best how the hearts of the disciples ean be polished. 
For the dhikr has always been regarded as a means of polishing the mirror of the 
heart = this heart which can so casily be covered with the rust of worldly 
occupations and thoughts; constant dhity, however, can remove the rust and 
make the heart clear so that it can receive the radiant Divine light and reflect the 
Divine beauty. How much even a simple dhikr permeates the whole being — 
became clear to me in a Pakistani home: after a stroke, the old mother was 
tunable to speak but repeated ~ one may say breathed ~ the word Allah hour after 
hour, 

During the diky, special positions of the body are required. One often places 
‘one’s head upon one’s knees ~ the knees are, as AbO Hafy ‘Omar as-Subvrawardt 
writes, ‘the meditating person's Mt Sinai’ where one receives the manifestation 
‘of Divine light as did Moses. How widespread this thought was is understood. 
from Shah ‘Abdul Latif great Sindhi Risdld, in which this cighteenth-century 
Sufi poet in the lower Indus Valley compares the knees of the truc Yogis, and 
that means, for him, the true lovers of God, to Mt Sinai where the epiphany 
takes place. 

Prayer, as the Muslimns knew, is an answer to God's call, Western readers are 


best acquainted with Ram's story of the man who gave up prayer because he 
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never received an answer but then was taught by God that in every ‘O Lord!” of 
his, there are 100 “Here I am at your service!" from God's side (a HII 189ff), This 
story, translated for the first time in 1821 into Latin by the German theologian 
F.D. A. Tholuck,” helped Nathan Soderblom and those who studied his works 
to understand that Istam too knows the concept of the oratio infisa, the prayer of 
grace; but few if any authors were aware that this idea had occurred in Muslim 
literature long before Rimi. ‘There are a number of hadith dealing with prayer as 
initiated by God, and mystics such as al-Hallaj (who sang: ‘I call Thee, nay, 
‘Thou callest_ me’) and shortly after him Niffast (d. 965) used this concept 
frequently, In Romt's Mathnat, not only does this famous story point ta the 
secret of prayer ax a Divine gift, but also the poet repeats time and again: 

‘Thou madest prayer grow from me, for otherwise, 

how could a rose grow out of an ash pit? 

(wT 2,449) 


Rami, like other mystics within and outside Islam, knew that prayer is not 
{ettered in words. In his elaboration of the above-mentioned fadlth, “I have a time 
with God’, he points to the fact that ritual prayer (and, one may add, free prayer 
and dhikr as well) is an outward form, but the soul of ritual prayer ‘is rather 
absorption and Joss of consciousness, in which all these outward forms remain 
outside and have no room any more. Even Gabriel, who is pure spirit, docs not 
fit into it 

“There is only silence ~ sacred silence is the veritable end of prayer, as Ram! 
says: 








Become silent and go by way of silence toward non-existence, 
and when you become non-existent you'll be all praise and laud. 


For silence is very much part of the religious experience,” and, like the word, 
has different shades and forms. There is the ‘sacred silence’, which means that 
‘names and formulas must not be mentioned: neither will the person involved in 
true dhikr reveal the name which he or she invokes, nor will the non-initiated be 
admitted into the Ismaili Jamaatkhana where silent meditation takes place. Even 
the use of a sacred or foreign language in the cult is, in a certain way, silence: 
one feels that something else, the Numinous, speaks in words and sounds which 
the normal observer does not understand. 

Often, silence grows out of awe: in the presence of the mighty king, the 
humble servant would not dare to speak. In the silent dhily, the repetition of the 
‘names or formulas is completely interiorized and has no signs or words; in fact, 
‘as especially the Nagshbandis have emphasized, true worship is Mabeat dar 
anjunan, ‘solitude in the crowd’; that is, the continued recollection of God in 
one's heart while doing one’s duty in the world — dast bia ail bi-ytr, “The hand 
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at work, the heart near the friend’, as the Persian saying goes. The Koran had 
praised those whom neither business nor work keeps away from remembering their 
Lord (Sora 24:37), who are fi yalatin dion, ‘persevering in prayer’ (Sara 70:22~3). 

‘One may think in this connection also of ascetic silence, alluded to in the last 
phrase of the old tripartite rule of ‘little eating, litle sleep, lite talking’ (gillat at- 
ta‘tm, gillat al-manam, gilt al-kalam) ~ a rule that could lead to 


silence in the case of some Sufis. In Turkey, silence is part of the fulfilment of — 


certain vows, such as in the Zakerya sofrasi 

But when one speaks of silent prayer, ax Rami docs in the verre quoted 
carlier, his remark emerges from the feeling that the ineffable cannot be fettered 
in words. Many of his poems therefore end in the call Mamas, ‘Quiet! Silent! 
because he could not express the secret of the loving interior dialogue with the 
Divine Beloved. To do that, one has to leam the ‘tongue of tonguelessness’. 

However, itis a paradox found in many religious traditions, and certainly in 
Islam, that the mystics, who were so well aware of the necessity and central role 
of silence, wrote the most verbose books and prayers to explain that they could 
not possibly express their thoughts, They knew that to speak of one’s experience 
is basically a treason to the experience; for, as Dhi’n-Nan said, the hearts of the 
free (that is, the real men of God) are the tombs of the secrets, gulb al-abrdr qublr 
abayrtr, Those who have reached the highest ranges of intimacy with the Lord 
keep closed the doors of expression. Was not al-Hallaj executed because he 
committed the major sin of yfAd as-sir, ‘divulging the secret’ of loving union? 
‘That is at least how later generations interpreted his death on the gallows, 
pointing by this interpretation to the importance of silence. 

‘They are here in unison with the representatives of theological silence, of the 
apophatic theology whose roots go back, in the Western tradition, to Dionysius 
Preuclo-Arcopagita, whose theology has influenced Christian and Islamic mysti- 
clam over the centuries, 

“The mystic ~ verbose as he may be, with however many paradoxes he may try 
{o pour out his experience ~ has yet to be silent, far he is trying to fathom the 
unfathomable depth of the Divine Ocean, the dew abswondite, and cannot speak, 
resembling a dumb person who is unable to tell of his dreams. The prophet, 
however, has to speak, must speak, must preach the daw yeelatus. And the revelation 
happens in Islam through the sacred book, the Divine Word inlibrated.” 


SACRED SCRIPTURE™ 
The centre of Islam is the Koran. Its sound, as has been said, defines the space 
in which the Muslim lives, and its written copies are highly venerated, In no 
other religion has the book/Book acquired a greater importance than in Islam, 
which is, most importantly, the first religion to distinguish between the ahi al- 
Kilab, those who possess a revealed scripture, and the people without such a 
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‘Book. The Koran is, for the Muslim, the eerbum visible, the Word Intibrate, to use 
"Harry Wolfson’s apt expression, which corresponds to the Word Incarnate of the 
“Christian faith, 

However, it is not only the Koran, written down and recited innumerable 
times over the centuries; since time immemorial, the very act of writing has been 
‘considered sacred, ‘The letters, so it was felt, had a special power, and in ancient 
clvilizations the scribes, those who could and were allowed to handle the art of 
writing, formed a class in themselves: they were the guardians of sacred and 
seeret wisdom, 

‘The mystery of letters has inspired many Muslim thinkers, and most of them 
would agree with Ja'far aj-Sadiq (d. 765), the sixth Shia imam, who said: 

In the first place a thought surged in God, an intention, a will. The 

object of this thought, this intention, and this will were the letters from 

which God made the principal of all things, the indices of everything 
perceptible, the criteria of everything dificult, It is from these letters 
that everything is known.” 


Even Avicenna is credited with a ristla nayrigtya that deals with the letters, 
and mystical philosophers and poets never ceased using allusions to the letters or 
invented fascinating relations between letters and events, between the shape of 
the lewters and the shape of humans, and might even see human beings as ‘lofty 
letters’ which were waiting to appear, as Ibn ‘Arabi says in a well-known verse, 

‘A fedith according to which man's heart is between two of God's fingers was 
poctically interpreted as meaning that the human heart resembles a pen in God's 
hhand with which the Creator writes whatever is necessary on the vast tablet of 
ereation, This imagery of the husnan being as a pen, or else as letters, written by 
“the master calligrapher, is commonplace in Islamic poetry, as ROmi sings: 


: My heart became like a pen 
: that's in the Beloved’s fingers: 
‘Tonight he may write a Z 
perhaps, tomorrow, a B. 
He cuts and prepares his pen well 
to write in niga” and nash, 
‘The pen says: "Yes, I'll obey, 
for you know best what to do’, 
Sometimes he blackens its face, 
the wipes it then in his hair. 
He keeps it now upside down, 
sometimes he works with it too .. 
(2 no, 2,590) 
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Seven centuries later, Ghalib in Delhi (d. 1869) translated into Urdu poetry 
the outery of the letters which rebel against God who wrote them in such strange 
forms: the paper shirt they are wearing (ic. the fact that they are penned on 
paper) shows that they are plaintiff, unhappy with the Divine Pen's activities. 
But the same poet also sighed at the thought of death ~ after all, he is not a letter 
that can be easily repeated on the tablet of time.’ 

‘The Arabic alphabet, in which the Koran is written, followed first the ancient 
Semitic sequence, that is, a, b, j, d, h, w, 2 ete, and is still used in this so-called 
abjad sequence when dealing with the numerical value of « letter. Beginning with 
alif = 1, it counts the single digits up toy = 10, the tens up 10 g = 100 and the 
hhundreds up to gk = 1000, so that the complete decimal system is contained in 
the twenty-eight letters of the alphabet and can then be used for prognostication 
or for chronograms to give the dates of important events, from the birth of a 
prince to the deaths of pious scholars (for which Koranic quotations often 
offered fitting dates by their numerical value) or of politicians, chronograms for 
whose death were ofien made up from lex flattering sentences, 

The Tales of the Prophets gives various stories about the inner meaning of the 
abjad letters, which are traced back to previous prophets; the most spiritual 
explanation is ascribed to Jesus, according to whom each letter points to one of 
Alle; b= bah Allah, “God's wlory’; j = jalal Allah, ‘God's 
';d = din Allah, ‘God's religion’ b= hua Allah, 'He is God; 
pre en Soares var atic aries 
tfor the Jnam, 

‘Avery special role was atributed to the groups af unconnected letters which 
precede a considerable number of Koranic S0ras and whose meaning is not 
completely clear, Thus, many mywerious qualities were ascribed to them; they 
‘could also be seen as pointing to the special names of the Prophet such ax 7H, 
‘Taha (Sora 20:1), oF TS, Yasin (Sara 36:1), of other secret abbreviations; thus the — 
sevenfold HM, hi-mim, was sometimes read as fabilt Mubommad, “My beloved 
Muhammad’. 

‘These inolated lenters were often used in religio-magical contexts, and along, 
with the sawagit al-fatia, the seven letters which do not occur in the first Sara of 
the Koran, they can be found in talismans engraved in agate or carnelian.” 
Inscribed in metal bowls for healing water, they are mixed with a number of 
Koranic verses and/or numbers. The ailing person could thus ‘drink the power’ 
of the letters, just as in the Decean the basmala £3 dulhai, ‘che bridegroom of the 
‘asmala’, was supposed to lick off the letters of the formula bismillah (see above, p. 
107). Frequently used in amulets and talismans are the last two Saras of the 
Koran, the mu‘acxeidhatin, “by which one secks refuge’ (with God) from assorted 
evils. Another protecting word is the seemingly meaningless budah which one sees 
on walls, at entrance gates and in many talismanic objects; even Ghazzall 
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emphasized the importance of budié in certain cases such as childbirth.” Budah 
corresponds to the four numbers (b = 2, d = 4, a = 6, h = 8) which form the 
“corners of the most frequently-used magic square (the one built upon the central 
five and resulting in every direction in the number fifteen). 

‘The shahada, the profession of faith, likewise contains sacred power. For this 
reason, its words are often woven or embroidered into covers for sarcophagi or 
tombs, for then, it is hoped, the deceased will have no difficulties in answering 
the questions of the interrogating angels Munkar and Naldr in the grave. When 
Koranic verses and sacred letters are used to decorate a entire shirt, it is hoped 
that the hero who wears it will return safely and vietorious from the battlefield. 
In our time, one finds stickers for cars and windows with the most efficacious 
blessing formulas such as the basmala, the Throne Verse (Sra 2:255), of the ma 
sha’ Allah, “What God willeth’, which is recited against the Evil Eye. They are 
also used in pendants, preferably of carnelian, embroidered on various material, 
repeated on tiles and printed on thousands of postcards in ever-changing 
‘calligraphic designs. ‘This can result in strange surprises, as when an American 
firm offers T-shirts with a decorative design which the Muslim immediately 
understands as the word Allah or part of the shahida. (One is reminded of the 
medieval use in Europe of Arabic religious formulas in Kufie lettering to 
Aecorate woven fabrics or even the halo of the Virgin Mary. 

In houses and sometimes in moxcjues, one can find the lila sharfa, that is, the 
description of the Prophet's noble bodily and spiritual qualities as recorded in 
the oldest sourves; this Arabic text is written in fine calligraphy, usually after a 
famous Turkish model from the seventeenth century, and serves the Muslim as 
a true picture of the Prophet, whose pictorial representation is prohibited. 

‘To Muslims who use a script different from the Arabic alphabet, such as 
Bengali, the very sight of Arabic letters seemed to convey the feeling of sanctity, 
and when Josef Horovitz observed, at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
how Bengali villagers would piously anoint stones with Arabic inscriptions, ane 
could see later that people carefully picked up matchboxes with Arabic words on 
them lest perchance a sacred name or word be desecrated.” During the time 
that Bengal was still part of Pakistan, a movement called ferf al-gur‘an, ‘the 
letters of the Koran’, gained momentum: Muslims wanted to write Bengali in 
Arabic letters to show their loyalty to the Islamic heritage, and the difference of 
script doubdess contributed to the break-up of Pakistan in 1971. 

For wherever Islam spread to become the ruling religion, the Arabic letters 
formed a strong bond. To reject the Arabic alphabet means a complete break 
with one’s religious and cultural past; Ataturk’s Turkey is a telling example. 
Even though Arabic writing i not ideally suited to the Turkish grammar and 
sound systems, the large number of Arabic and Persian words and grammatical 
elements in the classical Ottoman Turkish language made it a natural choice to 
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ue this serge from the time of the Turks’ conversion to Ida. return to, 
Arabic letters can be observed in modern times in the former Central Asian 
Soviet republics, where Muslims are trying to shake off the disliked Cyrillic 
alphabet and reintegrate their culture into the glorious Islamic past, Tajikistan is 
a typical case. Atempts by individuals to write Arabic itself in Roman letters 
caused a wild outcry among Arabs, and a timid attempt to do the same for Urdu 
in Pakistan was likewise doomed to failure. 

‘The Arabic letters in which the first copicy of the Koran were noted down 
were rather ungainly, but in a short time the seript was arranged in fine, well- 
measured forms, and various styles emerged in centres of Muslim government 
both for preserving the Koranic revelation and for practical purposes such as 
chancellery use, copying of books, ete." 

‘We are used to calling the majority of the heavy, angular styles of early — 
Arabic as they were used for copies of the Koran and for epigraphical purposes 
"Kufie’ after the eity of Kuth in Img, a stronghold of “Als ib Abt "Talib and his 
partisans ~ and ‘Alt is usually regarded as a kind of patron saint of calligraphy, — 
40 that the silsilas, the chains of initiation, generally go back to him. The early 
Korans, written on vellum, have, as Martin Lings states correctly, an ‘iconic 
quality’ to them." One looks at them and seems to discover through them the 
living element of revelation, awe-inspiring and close to one's heart. The 
veneration shown to the copies which, as Muslims believe, are the originals 
collected and edited by the third caliph, ‘Othman, is remarkable. 

‘The art of calligraphy developed largely owing to the wish to write the Divine 
word as beautifully as possible, and the majestic large Korans in cursive writing 
(which was shaped artistically in the tenth century) from Mamluk and ‘Timurid 
times are as impressive as the small, elegant copies of the Book made in Turkey 
or Iran. In Turkey, the Koran copies written by Hafiz Osman (d. 1689), the 
leading master in the tradition of Shaykh Hamdullah (4, 1519), were taken by 
pious people as equal to the original and were therefore used for prognostication. 
Most printed editions of the Koran in Turkey are based on Hafiz Oxman's work, 

‘The belief in the baraks of the Koranic letters is attested first during the battle 
of Siffin (657), when Mu'awiya, fighting "Al, feared defeat and asked his soldiers 
to place pages of the Koran on their lances ~ the Divine word should decide 
between the two Muslin leaders One may see here an attempt to utilize the 
haraka of the Koranie letters, if not to guarantee victory then at least to avert 
defeat. A century later, a Sufi history about Ibrahim ibn Adham (d. around 777) 
tells that a boat was saved during a storm thanks to the pages of the Koran that 
‘were on it," and stories of this kind are frequent in Muslim legend, as are similar 
legends about an icon or a crucifix in the Christian tradition, 

In thinking of the Koranic letters and words’ éaraka, one should be careful not 
to spoil any page of the Koran or folios on which a part of it is written; the 
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Journal of the Pakistan Historical Society 49," (1998) contains, after the Table of 
Contents, the warning: 


‘The sacred aga! from the Holy Qur'an and ahadith have been printed 
for Tabligh and for increase of your religious knowledge. Itis your duty 
to ensure their sanctity. Therefore, the pages on which these are printed 
should be disposed of in proper Islamic manner." 


‘The careful preservation of pages and fragments of old Korans has led to the 
discovery, in 1971, of a considerable number of bags in the Great Mosque of 
Sanaa, Yemen, which contained thousands of fragments of early Koran copies 
mainly on vellum, 

People have pondered the origin of scriptures that contain such power, and 
while in India the Vedas are regarded as having emanated, and, in other 
traditions, the authors are, according to legend, supernaturally begotten, a 
widespread belief is that of the pre-cxistence of the Scripture. 

‘The Koran is pre-existent; the wmm al-uth (Sara 49:4) is preserved in the 
heavenly original on the laced mafflic, the Well-preserved Tablet, and thus the 
Koran, once it appeared in this world, makes the Divine power present among, 
humans. It is, as G. E. von Grunebaum says with a fine comparison, ‘an anchor 
of timelessness in a changing world’** Its message has no end, for, as Sra 18:109, 
says: ‘If the sea were ink for my Lord's words, verily the sea would be exhausted 
before the words of my Lord even though we would bring the like of it’, And 
again, each word of the Koran has an endles meaning, and the world will 
forever understand it anew. 

For decades in the early ninth century, the struggle between the Mu'tazila 
‘and the traditionalists raged, for the Mu'tazilites, jealously insisting upon God's 
“absolute Unity, would not allow anything to be pre-cternally coexistent with 
Him, The Koran, they held, was the primordial Divine message, but it was 

created and not, as bn Hanbal (d. 855) and the majority of the believers 
" claimed, uncreated. The dogma of the Koran’s being uncreated is maintained to 
" this day; thus, one can correctly say that every Muslim is a fundamentalist, as 
this term was first used to designate those American evangelical groups who 
firmly believed in the divine origin of the Bible, 

Whether one took the side of the Mu‘tazilites or the orthodox, it was accepted 
that the Koran is the Divine word which was ‘inlibrated” through the medium of 
Muhammad; and, just as Mary had to be a vingin to give birth to the Word 
Incarnate, thus Muhammad, it was felt, had to be unm, ‘literate’, to be the 
pure vessel for the ‘inlibration’ of the Word. That was why Muslims interpreted 
the term umm as iliterate while its original meaning was probably ‘the Prophet 
sent to the wnma, ive. the gentiles’." And, as he was a vessel for the revelation, 
‘his character, bhulug, was the Koran’, as his wife 'A’sha said. 
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‘The Koran is certainly not the first book ever given by God to humankind, 
‘The Torah, Psalms and Gospel are believed to have been divinely sent, and the — 
‘four books’ are the proud property of the ah! al-Kiidb although, as the Koran 
holds, previous peoples have altered their revelations (Sara 2:75 et al.). Some 
even know of other books, and when the Koran mentioned ‘the book’ which was 
given to Moses, i.c, the Torah (Sara 11:10, 41:45), the so-called yulu/, ‘pages’, are 
also given to Abraham (Stra 87:19). To this day, some Sufi leaders claim to have 
seen these pages and to be aware of their contents. 

In traditional religions, the believers knew that seers and prophets either see 
or hear the Word. In Muhammad's case, both experiences interpenetrate: he 
saw Gabriel and he heard the word ig’, ‘Read! Recite!’, although lator, 
auditions were more frequent and also stronger than his comparatively rare 
visionary experiences Abo Hafs ‘Omar asSuhrawardt has beautifully de 
scribed the experience of those who hear the Koran as the Divine word as it 
behoves: 


‘To listen to the Koran means to listen to God; hearing becomes seeing, 
seeing becomes hearing, knowing tums into action, action turns into 
knowing ~ that is the “fine hearing’.** 
‘The fact that the Konan is, for the Muslim, God's word resulted in a major 
controversy when the phonograph was first introduced: can one recite the Koran 
by means of the phonograph or not? How should one in such a case perform the 
prescribed prostrations at the required places? This controversy, which hap: 
pened around the turn of the twentieth century, is today absolutely obsolete, and 
the adversaries of mechanical recitation would be horrified to learn that the — 
Koran is available through radio, over loudspeaker and on tapes which ean be 
played everywhere and at any time ~ which entails also that non-Muslims will 
listen to it. Tapes and records made at the annual competitions in Koran 
recitation, in which men and women participate, are now coveted items. 
‘The Koran was revealed in clear Arabic language (Sara 16:103, 4144, 
aG:1gall.), and it is its literary superiority which is several times emphasized, The 
‘fitz, its unsurpassable style, is its true miracle (cf. Sora 17:88), Each of its so- 
called ‘verses’, the smaller units of which a Stra, or chapter, consists, is an dya, 
‘sgn’, a Divine mtiracle to prove the Prophet's veracity; the ‘signs’ of the Koran 
are bis Beglaubigungacunder. The ie ‘which incapacitates men and djinn’ to 
‘create anything comparable to it (Stra 17:88) also makes a translation impossi- 
ble: nobody could bring into another idiom its linguistic beauty, the numerous 
cross-relations and the layers of meaning. The text ‘was verbally revealed and 
not merely in its meanings and ideas’. Thus states one of the leading Muslim 
modernists, the late Faziur Rahman, whose words emphasize the mysterious 
relations between words, sound and contents of the Book." 
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‘The text, so Muslims believe, contains the solution of all problems which have 
arisen and still will arise. Sana, aking the first and the last letter of the Koran, 
namely 6 and s, understood from them that the Koran is bas, ‘enough’ (in 
Persian), Unknown mysteries are hidden in the sequence of its letters. To come 
close to it, whether to touch it and read from it or to recite it by heart, means to 
enter the Divine presence, as the judith qudsi says: ‘Someone who reads the 
Koran is as if he were talking to Me and I were talking with him’ (aMt no, 39). 

‘When quoting from the Koran, one begins with the phrase gila f’ald, or gla 
‘azca wa jalla, ‘He, Most High’, or ‘He, Mighty and Majestic, said .,,’, When reciting 
the Koran or referring to it by quoting a Stra or an 4, one should begin with the 
bavnala alter pronouncing the formula of refuge, a'tdine bi "Lah main ash-shaylin ar 
rajim, ‘I seek refuge with God from the accuned Satan’, Each Sara, except for Stra 
9, begins with the Aamale, a formula which should also be uttered at the beginning 
‘ofeach and every work. Thus hismillh kama simply means, in Urdu, ‘to begin’, and 
when the Turk says Had bismillah he means: “Let's start” 

‘The single letters or clusters of letters in the Koran have a sanctity of their 
‘own; but, even more, certain SOras or verses carry special baraka with them, 
primarily the Fatiia, whose use in all kinds of rites was mentioned above (p. 143). 
Sara 96, Yasin, is recited for the deceased or the dying and their benefit in the 
world to come; it is called the "heart of the Koran’. And the Throne Verse (Sora 
2296) is frequently used for protective purposes. ‘The thousandfold repetition of 
Sora 112, the attestation that ‘God is One, neither begotten nor begetting’, is 
another way of protecting oneself from all kinds of evil 

‘The pious may begin the day with briefly listening to the Koran before or 
after the morning prayer, for the Koran was, as it were, ‘personified’, and 
appeared in some prayers as the true intercessor for the believer: 


© Lord, adorn us with the ornament of the Koran, 

and favour us through the grace of the Koran, 

and honour us through the honour of the Keran, 

and invest us with the robe of honour of the Koran 

and make us enter Paradise through the intercession 

of the Koran 

and rescue us from all evil in the world 
and the pain of the Otherworld for the sake of the 
honour of the Koran ... 

© Lord, make the Koran for us a companion in this world 

and an intimate friend in the tomb, 

and a friend at the Day of Resurrection, 

and a light on the Bridge, 

and a companion in Paradise, 
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and a veil and protection from the fire, 
and a guide to all good deeds 
bby Thy grace and kindness and favour! 


‘This prayer was especially recited when one had performed a Ahabna, a complete 
recitation of the Koran, which is considered to carry with it many blessings, One 
can do that in one siting or by reciting each day of the month a jaz’, that is, one 
thirtieth of the whole book. Often, the reward of such Khatna is offered t0 a 
deceased person, Thus, one may also hire professional Muffy (plural of fig) 10 
repeat so-and-so many Uhatmas for someone's soul, oF one can vow to recite oF 
have recited a Haima. When a child has gone through the whole Koran, or even 
more when he or she (usually at a tender age) has committed the Holy Book to 
memory and become a hifig, a feast is given. 

‘One has always to keep in mind that the Muslim not only sees the Divine 
Presence when contemplating the Koran but also feels honoured to be able to 
talk to God with the Lord’s own words when reciting the Koran: it is the closest 
approximation that a pious perion can hope for, indeed a ‘sacramental’ act" 

‘As God has revealed His will in the Koran, it is also the source of law. The 
problems of the abrogating and abrogated verses (nlsith, manwiMl) have occupied 
theologians and jurists down through the centuries, but there is no doubt that, as 
Bernhard Weil writes correctly: "Islamic law is based on texts which are 
considered to be sacred and therefore as absolutely final and not subject to 
change’ The language in which the verbun Da is expressed is ‘determined for 
all times’, and it is the duty of the jurists to find out the exact meaning of the 
‘grammatical forms: when the Koran uses an imperative, does that mean that the 
act referred to is an obligation or is only recommended, or is the form meant 
merely for guidance? These are problems which have been discussed down 
through the centuries because their understanding is central for legal praxis, 

But abrogated and abrogating sentences aside, the Koran wields absolute 
authority, for the heavenly Book, al-itt, is faithfully reproduced in the mujhy/ 
the copy, which human hands can touch and which yet contains the uncreated 
word, Should a scribe make a mistake in copying the Koran, the page has to be 





divided opinion about the mechanical reproduction of the Koran’s sound, the 
question was raised much earlier as to whether or not printing or (nowadays) 
photocopying was permissible. This is particularly important when it comes to 
‘musiefs psinted in non-Muslim countries, where the printing facilities and 
techniques were, in most cases, superior ~ but who would know what might 
hhappen to the text in the hand of the infidels? An article issued in South Africa 
last year states very clearly: 


1 
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‘Those responsible for sending the Arabic text of the Queaan to impure 
Juffoar are guilty of a major sin. They are guilty of sacrilege of the 
Qur'aan, They are guilty of defiling and dishonouring the Qur'aan and 
Islam by their dastardly act of handing copies of the Qur'aan to Aujfoar 
who are perpetually in the state of hadth and janaabat (minor and major 
impurity). 


‘The conviction that whatever is between the two covers is God's word led, 
Understandably, to a strong bibliolatry. It is said that the vieier Ibn al-Furat (4. 
924) did not sleep in a house where a Koran was kept, out of respect for the 
sacred word) and even though not too many people would go so far, the mufaf 
should still be nicely wrapped and kept in a high place, higher than any other 
book. Sometimes it is hung from the ceiling or from the door frame {which 
secures its blessing for anyone who enter), and it can also be kept above the 
marital bed, The mujlaf is kissed (thar accounts for the comparison of the 
beloved’s flawless face with a beautiful muylyf, and in Persian poetry the black 
tress that hangs over the radiant cheek of the beloved could be compared to an 
impudent Hindu who stretches his foot over the mushaf~ a double sacrilege, as 
the Hindu hax no right to touch the Book, and as the muyiaf must never be 
touched with the foot.%* 

‘The reverence for the mujha/ led to the high rank of the calligrapher who 
specialized in writing the Koran: he is the quintessential Muslim artist, for 
everything else, including architecture, could be done by a non-Muslim, while 
God's word had to be written by a pious believer who was constantly in the state 
of ritual purity, 

‘The high veneration of the Koran could lead to exaggerations, and as early ax 

> the tenth century, Niffart, the Iraqi mystic, heard in his auditions that God is far 

beyond the fetters of words and letters, and that the Muslims of his time were 

© caught in, as Pére Nwyia puts it, “the idolatry of letters’, that is, they seemed to 

"worship the letters of the Book while missing its spirit!” Did not the Koran 
“become, as Clifford Geertz says with a daring formulation, ‘a fetish radiating 
baraka’ instead of being a living power, rather the heartbeat in the community's 
life? But in all scriptures, the reification began ax soon as the revelation was 
written down; as Schleiermacher says in the second af his Raden uber die Religion, 
‘scripture is a mausoleum’. The free-floating revelation was cut off with the 
Propher’s death, and what he had brought was encased in the words on vellum 
of later on paper ~ and yet, to recur to these written and recited words was the 
only way to understand God's eternal will, and therefore scripturalism was 
deemed necessary for the preservation of Muslim identity. 

‘When the scattered pieces of the revelation which had been noted down on 

every kind of material available to the believers were collected and organized by 
. 
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the caliph ‘Othman (reigned 644~56), the exegesis began, for the very compila- 
tion of the text and its arrangement can be seen as a kind of first exegesis. The 
arrangement of the Saras was done according to the length; they were preceded — 
by the short Fatiha and closed, after Sara 112 which contains the quintessential 
statement about God's Unity, with the two prayers for Divine succour against 
‘evil powers, This arrangement makes it difficult for non-Muslims to find their — 
way through the Scripture, because itis not arranged according fo the historical 
sequence in which the revelations appeared; to begin from the last, short Soras 
which contain some of the earliest revelations is easier for the untutored reader 
than (o start with the very Jong Stra 2 with its mumerous legal instructions. — 
“Othman’s text is as close wo the original wording as can be, even though seven 
minor reading variants ate canonically accepted. But despite the great care that 
‘Othman took in arranging the sacred words, the Shia later accused him of 
having excluded numerous revelations in which ‘Alt's and his family’s role was 
positively mentioned; and the Shia theologian Kulaynt in the tenth century even, 
claimed that the mushaf Fifime, the copy in the hands of the Prophet's daughter, 
was three times larger than the ‘Othmanic recension, On the other hand, the 
Kharijites, ethical maximalits that they were, found ‘the most beautiful story’ 
that is Sora 42, which deals with Yosuts life, too worldly for a suered book. 
‘The history of Muslim exegesis has been studied by a number of important 
European scholars,” beginning with Theodor Noldeke (4. 1930), who for the 
first time in the West attempted to write a°history of the Koran, which was 
enlarged many times afterwards, Ignaz Goldziher's (4. 1gat) Richtungen der 
islamischen Koronauslagung is sill a classic when it comes to the different strands of 
exegesis as they developed down through the centuries among traditionalists, 
mystics, rationalist, Shia commentators and modernists, Helmut Gage com- 
posed 4 useful reading book in which the different exegetical methods are offered 
to Western readers, and J. M. S. Baljon has devoted studies to modern exegesis, 
in particular in the Indo-Pakistani subcontinent, not to mention the great 
number of scholars who approached the Book from different vantage points, 
whether by uying to retrieve the Christian and Jewish influences or by 
mercilessly doubsing the inherited traditions concerning the revelation; valuable 
studies about the formal aspects of the Koran stand beside statistics of certain 
terms as a basis for reaching a better understanding of the key concepts of Islam. 
But, as Nasie-i Khusraw writes: : 
A dificult task is to seek the teil [esoteric interpretation] of the Book ~ 
Ic isa very easy thing to read down this Book!" 
; 


‘That is in particular true for the ‘unclear’, muteshabikat verses which are open to 
different interpretations, contrary to those with clear and fixed meaning (Stra 
37). 
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‘There were several ways to overcome dogmatic or other difficulties when 
interpreting the Koran, for the Arabic script in its earliest forms did not 
distinguish between a number of consonants by using diacritical marks, nor were 
signs for vocalization used. One has, in this respect, to remember that the early 
Kufic Korans probably mainly served as visual help for the many who knew the 
sacred text by heart and perhaps only every now and then needed a Jook at the 
consonantal skeleton; they would easily know whether a sequence of consonants 
that looked like ynz/ had to be read as yanzilu, ‘he comes down’, or yunazgilu or 
junzilu, “he sends down’, or yunzalu (passive). 

Scholary distinguish, in the field of dogmatic exegesis, the Jafitr, explanation, 
and the esoteric ta'vetl, literally “bringing back to the root’, which was predomi- 
nantly practised in Shia and Sufi circles. The first comprehensive tafitr was 
compiled by the great historian Tabart (d. 923), and among leading exegetes of 
the Middle Ages one has to mention az-Zamakhshast (d. 1144), who, though an 
excellent philologist, was sometimes criticized for his tendency to use Mu'tazili 
argumentations. 

‘Without going into details, one can say that Koranic exegesis provided the 
basis for almost all scholarly undertaking in the medieval world, The philologists 
had to explain the words and grammatical structures, all the more as the 
number of Neo-Muslims whose mother tongue was not Arabic increased 
constantly to surpass the number of Arabic speakers by far, Historians studied 
the historical setting of the Koranic stories and the history of the prophets. 
Allusions to natural sciences entailed the necessity of discovering their exact 
meaning (recently, book about the plants of the Koran was published in Delhi), 
‘To find the direction of the correct gibla, to ponder the way of the stars which 
are placed for guidance into the firmament (Sara 6:97) or the animals whose 
characteristics have to be understood, and, much more than all the sciences 
connected with “the world’, the eternal questions of free will and predestination, 


” of the rights and duties of human beings, of the relationship between God and 


His creation could and should all be derived from the Koran, Thus, we would 
agree with Louis Massignon’s statement that the Koran is indeed the key to the 
Muslims’ Weltanschauwung, 

While the theologians, the mutokaliiman, tried to use rational discourse, 
through which they attempted to solve the major problems of the Koran’s 
interpretation, the esoteric scholars, though not denying the importance of 
reason, found infinite possibilities for interpreting the Divine word by turning, so 
to speak, into another channel of revelation. It is probably an exaggerated 
statement that one of the early Sufis could find 7,000 meanings in a single verse 
of the Koran (for, as God is infinite, His words must also have infinite meanings), 
but the deep love of the Sufis for the revelation is an attested fact. The long: 
expected edition of Sulami’s Tafir will shed light on much of early Sufi exegesis. 
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‘They knew that it needed patience to understand the true meaning, for the 
Koran is, as Ramt once said, like a bride who hides herself when one wants to 
unveil her in a hurry." Rémi has also pointed out how the exoteric and esoteric 
meaning of the Koran go together: 
‘The Koran is a double-sided brocade. Some enjoy the one side, some 
the other one. Both are true and correct, as God Most High wishes that 
both groups might have use from it. In the same way, a woman has a 
husband and a baby; each of them enjoys her in a different way. The 
child’s pleasure comes from her bosom and her milk, that of the 
husband from kisses and sleeping and embrace. Some people are 
children on the path and drink milk ~ these enjoy the external 
meaning of the Koran, But those who are true men know of another 
‘enjoyment and have a different understanding of the inner meanings 
of the Koran ...°* 


In Shia circles, a tendency to interpret certain verses ax pointing t0 the 
Prophet's family is natural, and verses like Sra 48:10, which deals with the 
treaty of Hudaybiya (629), were given special weight, as one can see from Nagin 
Khusraw’s autobiographical poem, in which he deseribes his true conversion 
when he understood the meaning of the contract ‘when God's hand was above 
their hands’. 

‘Mystics often explained specific verses or shorter Sra as pertaining to the 
Prophet, whether by understanding the unconnected letters at the beginning as 
sacred names of his (se above, p. 157) or in the interpretation of the oath 
formulas of Sora g2 and gg, which were seen ax references to his black hair (By 
the night!) and his radiant face (‘By the morning light"). As early as in the days 
of the commentator Muqatil (d. 765), the ‘lamp’ mentioned in the Light Verse 
(Stra 24:35) was seen as a symbol for the Prophet through whom the Divine 
Light radiates into the world. 

‘A good example of the different explanations of a single Sara is Sar gt: "By 
the sun when it shines, and the moon that follows, and the day when it opens, 
and the night when it darkens ...!" A Shia tafitr sees in the sun and its radiance 
the symbol of Muhammad, the moon that follows is ‘Alt, the day when it opens 
is ‘Al's sons Hasan and Husayn, and the darkening night is the Omayyads who 
deprived "Al! and his family of the caliphate. The Sufi “Aynul Qudat (d. 1131), 
however, saw in the sun the Muhammadan light that comes out of the 
begiriningless East while the moon is the ‘black light’ of Satan that comes out of 
the endless West." 

‘True taiwtl, the esoteric interpretation, was and is, by necessity, connected 
with the spiritual master who alone has full insight into the mysteries of faith.!% 
For the Shia, it is the imams and their representatives on earth; in Ismaili Shia, 
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_ itis the infallible Hazir Imam, But the entire Koran was in fact only seldom 
subjected to la¥stf; one rather selected verses in which one tried to follow the 

_ meaning of the revelation into its ultimate depths and to take care of the 
different aspects, uid, of the words. In most cases ~ and certainly in that of the 
Sufis ~ one tried to strike a balance between exoteric and esoteric sense, while in 
certain Shiite groups the exoteric sense was barely considered important, and 
layer after layer of inner sense’ was discovered. 

‘The early Muslims, and among them in particular the ascetics out of whom 
the Sufi movement grew, lived constantly in the Koranic text, which led to what 
Pére Nwyia has called ‘the Koranization of the memory’,' that is, they saw 
everything in the light of the Koran. ‘This permanent awareness of the Koranic 
revelation was a reason for the fact that, to this day, even everyday language not 
only in Arabic but also in the other Islamic idioms is permeated by allusions to 
or short quotations from the Koran. It is next to impossible to grasp fully the 
whole range of allusions and meanings in a classical poem or piece of high prose 
without understanding the numerous allusions to Koranic figures, sentences or 
prescriptions, This is true even for fully secular themes or pieces: a single word 
ean, as it were, conjure up a whole plethora of related terms and create a very 
special atmosphere, which the uninitiated reader, whether Western or 
secularized Muslim, often misses. 

But while pious souls and mystically-minded scholars tried to delve into the 
depth of the revelation, attempts at a ‘rational’ interpretation were always being 
made. The Mu'tazilite akJubba’t is mentioned as one of the first to try a kind of 
demythologization.""" However, rationalizing attempts at explaining the Koran 

© became more important towards the end of the nineteenth century, doubtless 

under the increasing influence of modem Westem scholarship. That is in 

particular true for Muslim India. Sir Sayyid Abmad Khan, the reformer of 

Indian Islam (4. 1498), was sure that “the work of God cannot contradict the 

} Word of God’ {he wrote ‘work of God’ and ‘Word of God’ in English in the 

~ Urdu text of his treatise), and although this was a statement voiced as early as 
the eleventh century by al-Birdni (see above, p. 16), Sir Sayyid went far beyond 
the limity of what had hitherto been done in ‘interpreting’ the Koran.’ He tried. 
to do away with all non-scientific concepts in the Book, such as djinns (which 
were tuned into microbes) or angels, which are spiritual powers in man and not 
external winged beings. His traditional colleagues branded him therefore a 
nichan, “naturalist. 

Some decades later, the former rector of the al-Azhar Univenity in Cairo, 
Mustafa al-Maraghs, wrote: 


‘True religion cannot conflict with truth, and when we are positively 
convinced of the truth of any scientific remark which seems to be 
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incompatible with Islam, this is only because we do not understand 
correctly the Koran and the traditions, In our religion, we possess a 
universal teaching which declares that, when an apodictic truth contra 
dicts a revealed text, we have to interpret the text allegorically, 

‘The problem for modem Muslim exegetes is the constant change in the 
development of natural sciences, and while exegetes at the turn of the twentieth 
century and later tried hard to accommodate Darwinism to Koranic revelation, 
now some people try to find the H-bomb or the most recent discoveries of 
chemistry or biology in the Koran. This process of ‘demythologization’ is very 
Visible, for example in  transtation-cum-commentary of the Koran issued by the 
Almadiyya (at a time when this movement was still considered to be part of the 
Islamic community), In the exegesis of the powerful eschatological deseription in 
‘Stra 81, ‘And when the wild animals are gathered’, the commentator saw a 
mention of the zoos in which animals would live peacefully together in later 
ages. 

But one should be aware that the Koran is not a textbook of physics or 
biology but that its basic élan is moral, as Fazlur Rahman rightly states," and it 
is the moral law that is immutable while the discoveries of science change at an 
ever-increasing speed. 

Tesides the dogmatic exegesis which by necessity follows the changes of times, 
‘one finds the historical-critical exegesis. That. means, for the Muslim, studying 
the asbab wr-nuzil, the reasons why and when a certain revelation was given, 
“Thus, a remark at the beginning of the Sara (moktt or mada) indicates the place 
where the piece was revealed. The sequence of the revelations was thereby 
established to a large degree of correctness, and Western scholars have some- 
times even arranged their translations of the Koran in this sequence (thus Bells 
translation). A historical-critical exegesis of the type to which the Old and New 
‘Testaments have been subjected during the last 150 years means, for the Muslim, 
that the Koranic words conceming the falsification by Jews and Christians of 
their respective Scriptures (SOra 2:75 et al) is now proven by scientific method 
however, in the ease of the Koran, such criticism is considered impossible 
because the Koran is preserved as it was when its text was sent down upon the 
Prophet: the Divine word cannot be subjected to critical approach as it has never 
changed. 

‘The discussions tum around the problem of whether the Koran rules the 
times as ‘an anchor of timelessnes’, to whe up G. E. von Grunebaum’s 
formulation once more, or whether it should rather be interpreted according to 
the exigencies of time. Iqbal speaks in his Jactdudma of the “alam al-qur'én, the 
‘world of the Koran’ which reveals more and more possibilities every time one 
‘opens the Book; and, as reading and reciting the Koran is a dialogue with God, 
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the true speaker of the Word, the possibilities of understanding are as infinite as 
is God Himself, and He and His word may appear to the reader in a new way, 
as though the meditating person's eyes and ears were opened for a new 
understanding every time, The Moroccan scholar "Aziz Lahbabi has expressed it 
thus: "Not the text in itself isthe revelation but that which the believer discovers 
every time afresh while reading it’, ’ 

tis possible to change the exegetical methods or to change the emphasis in 
order to convey the message of the Koran to modem people, but a change of the 
God-given text is impossible. To recite the Koran, the Word Inlibrate, is, so to 
speak, a sacramental act because it is in the Word that God reveals Himself ~ or 
His will ~ to humanity. 

‘This ‘sacramental’ quality of the Koran also accounts for the rule that 
basically no translation of the Koran is permissible or possible, not only because 
of the linguistic superiority, saz, (see above, p. 156) of the Koran, but also 
because the meaning may be coloured by the personal approach or predilection 
of the tranalator even if he gives only, as Muslims say carefully, ‘the meaning of 
the glorious Koran’, Not oly does a comparison of English, French and 
‘German translations leave the Western reader confused and bewildered, but 
‘even when reading translations into Islamic languages such as Persian, Turkish, 
Urdu, Sindhi or Pashto, one becomes aware of these problems." It is the 
inadequacy of translations which has caused and stil causes so many misunder- 
standings about the Koran and its message, especially when sentences are taken 
cout of context and set absolute; for, according to the Muslims’ understanding, not 
only the words and dat but also the entire fabric of the Koran, the interweaving of 
words, sound and meaning, are part and parcel of the Koran, Furthermore, for 
| the great esoteric interpreters of the Koran such as Ibn 'Arabl, the apparent 

‘unconnectedness’ of words and at reveals in reality a higher order which only 
| those understand who have eyes to sce ~ that is, who read the Koran through 
~ tabyg, direct experience, not through laghd, dogmatic imitation, 

‘One ‘external’ remark remains: ax a sacred text must never be sold (as little ax 
the teacher who instructs children in the Koran should be ‘officially’ paid), one 
calls the price of a Koran in Turkey sede, ‘gif, and thus one finds the 
beautifully printed copies with the remark: 'Its gift is {so-and-so many] lira’. 

‘The Koran’s role as the centre of Muslim life is uncontested, important as the 
veneration of the Prophet may have become in Muslim piety. Nevertheless, 
besides the canonical, unerring Scripture, one also finds a considerable number 
of secondary literary works in the Islamic world. A special group is the so-called 
Indith qudst, Divine words revealed outside the Koran." This genre became 
rather widespread among the Sufis, although the earliest sources are not 
specifically related to mystical circles. Yet, some of the most important sentences 
of mystical Islam appear first as faith qudit, such as the famous Divine saying: 
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itu kanzan maKifinan, “I was hidden treasure and wanted 10 be known, 
therefore I created the worl’ (av no, 70). The growth of such ‘private 
revelations’, as one may call them, sccms to continue up to the twelfth century, 
for there were many mystics who experienced what they understood as direct 
Divine revelation, The works of Nila, with their Jong chains of Divine 
addrewes, are a case in point, but the inspirational process is repeated time and 
again in Sufi poetry and prove. Nevertheless, after 1200, ane looks in vain ~ as it 
seems to me ~ for new exainples of batch quis 

‘More important for the general history of Islam, however, is the fadidh in 
itself. In order to explain the Koran and elaborate the statements given in its 
text, one needed a solid set of interpretations, of examples from the Prophet, the 
unerring leader of his community, How did he undervand this or that dya of the 
Koran? How did he act in a certain case? His sayings and those of his 
companions about his actions and his behaviour were collected and retold from. 
carly days onwards so as to help the community to learn how he had acted 
under this or that circumstance. 

What did he like to eat? How did he clean himself? What did he do if a 
servant was disobedient? These and thousands of other problems arose before 
the believers because, as the Prophet was the user hasana, the "beautiful model? 
(Sora 43:21), Muslims wanted to emulate his example and to follow him in every 
respect, The further the community was in space and time from the Prophet's 
time, the more weight was given to the Audit, and it is small wonder that the 
number of fufth grew steadily. The proper chain of isndd is central for the 
Verification of a faith, as the isnad is important it all Islamic sciences. ‘The did 
in duduh had to look like this: “I heard A say: I heard B say: I heard from my 
father that © said: I heard from ‘A'isha that the Prophet used to recite this or 
that prayer before going to bed’. The veracity of the transmitters had to be 
investigated: could B indeed have met Cor was he too young to have been in 
contact with him, or diet he perhaps never visit C's dwelling-place? The ‘iim ar- 
‘it, the “Science of the Men’ (although there are quite a few women among the 
tuansmitters), developed into an important branch of scholarship; but in the mide 
ninth century the most trustworthy, often-sifted faduh were collected, and among 
the six canonical collections that of Bukhart and, following him, Muslim oceupy 
the place of honour." To complete the recitation of the Salih al-Budhan (Mhabm al- 
‘Bukhart) was considered nearly as important as the completion of the recitation of 
the Koran although, of course, not as blessed as the khaim al-ger’. In Mamluk 
Egypt, to give only one example, the Ahaon af-Bukhant during the month of 
Ramadan was celebrated sumptuously in the citadel of Cairo."S 

In the later Middle Ages, numerous selections from the classical collections of 
ndith were prepared. To make them less cumbersome, the mad were generally 
left out. Golleetions like Saghan's (d. 1252) Mashdrig al-amedr and Baghaw'’s (d. 
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ound 1222) Mayaih as-suna were copied all over the Muslim world and were 
it not only in theological colleges but also in the homes of the pious." 
Yet, the collections of padith were sometimes met with criticism: was it 
ecessiry (0 waste so much ink on writing down traditions instead of establishing 
Ivog connection withthe Prope? Thin ake vome medieval Sufi, and 


ce will. Political movements ~ which always means ‘politico religious’ in carly 
Islam ~ used dadtth to defend or underline their own position, ‘Thus, harmoniza- 
tion of conflicting Aadith was an important duty of the scholars? 

Many Muslims objected sharply to this dismantling of the sacred Prophetic 
traditions, and yet, before Goldziher and probably unknown to him, the Indian 
Moslim Chirigh ‘Alt of Hyderabad had refused Made almost wholesale and 
d it even more acerbically than did Goldziher. Only some dndith 
with strictly religious topics were binding for the community, but 
was no need to follow all the external rules that had become hallowed in 
coune of thirteen centuries. Chiragh ‘Al! was one of the followers of Sir 
id, the ‘nichart’ reformer, and this may be one of the reasons why the 
ah! al-hadth reacted so sharply against Sir Sayyid’s reformist 
. The maintenance of hadith in toto seemed to guarantee, for the abl al- 
the integrity and validity of the Islamic tradition, Later, it was Ghulam 
¢7 in Pakistan who, with an almost Barthian formulation, declared that ‘the 
nis the endl of religion’ and rejected all of hath, an act that led him, to be 


d and interpreted the way in which the Prophet acted should enable 
‘Muslims to interpret the swina according to the exigencies of their own 


ns that beset modem Muslims, and it seems that especially in minority 


fadith — sometimes with poetical translation - were often arranged and 
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‘The first generations of Muslims were afraid of writing down sayings of the 
Prophet lest their text be confised with that of the Koran. In later times, a fadith 
~ which is called, like everything connected with the Prophet, shar, ‘noble’ — was 
imtroduced with the formula gale salla Allah ‘alayhi wa sallama, ‘He ~ may God 
bless him and give him peace ~ said’. This eulogy for the Prophet, which should 
actually be uttered after each mentioning of his name and is often printed either 
in full or in abbreviation aver his name, distinguishes the hadith also visibly from. 
the words of the Koran. 

Less ‘orthodox’ and. generally accepted than these collections in Arabic is 
another group of secondary scriptures, which belongs to the mystical tradition, 
Jams (d, 1492) called Mawlana Romt's Motinawt ‘the Koran in the Persian 
tongue’, a remark perhaps inspired by the remark of Ram's son, Suluin Walad, 
‘that ‘the poetry of God's friends is all explanation of the mysteries of the 
Koran’."® Much of Romf’s lyrical and didactic poetry indeed betrays its 
inspirational character. In a uch more outspoken way, Ibn ‘Arabi saw his own, 
Futthat al Matkiyya as an inspired book: ‘I have not written one single letter of 
this book other than under the effect of Divine dictation ... It was not from my 
peronal choice that I retained that order ..’. In fact, Ibn ‘Arabr felt a genuine 
relationship between his Futuhtt and the Koran, and the amazing crom-relations 
between the chapters of the Fuduhtt and Koranic Soras have been Iucidly 
explained by M. Chodkiewicz (1992),'"" More than five centuries after Iba 
‘Arabi, the mystical poet of Delhi, Mir Dard, made similar claims concerning his 
Persian prose works and his poetry, and stated repeatedly that he had nothing to 
do with the arrangement of the verses nor with the exact number of paragraphs. 
i his risa" 

In the Arab world, Bogirt’s Burda in honour of the Prophet and the healing: 
properties of his cloak was surrounded by a special sanctity and was repeated, 
written and enlarged innumerable times everywhere between North Africa and. 
southern India (sec above, p. 46). Perhaps even greater is the veneration of 
Jetty Dalit a Kh the cobecton ot belongs ove te Prophet ivi 
‘miraculous powers were ascribed. 

In Sindhi, the Risla of Shah “Aled Lad 752 probably the most sacred 
book in the entire titerary tradition, and its stories and verses have influenced 
Sindhi literature both in its Muslin and its Hindu branches for more than two. 
centuries. 

Among the “secondary sacred books’, one should not forget that in the Ismaili 
tradition the gindn, poems in different idioms of the western subcontinent (Sindhi, 
Gujarati, Kuchhi, Panjabi) and written in a special secret alphabet, Khojki, are 
regarded as the inspired work of the Ismaili pirs of the fourteenth and fifteenth | 
centuries and have been recited for centuries in the Ismaili community of the 
subcontinent. A historical analysis of these poems, which reflect the deep. 
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mystical tradition of Indian Sufism, is still viewed with mistrust by the tradition- 
alist Ismailis even in Canada and the usa.'** 

Texts of mawlids, poems recited during the Prophet's birthday and inter- 
spened with Koranic quotations, have assumed a sacred quality in many 
countries, and whether a Turk listens to the recitation of Suleyman Gelebi's 
mavlid-i sharif or a singer in Kenya recites a mawlid in Swahili, the feeling of 
being close to the heavenly abodes prevails everywhere. 

Books that deal with the Prophet's qualities, such as Qadi ‘Iyad’s (4.1149) 
Kitab ast: shift, were regarded as a talisman to protect a house from evil, and even 
texts of the catechisms could inspire such feeling. A certain person, x0 itis told, 
was seen being punished in his grave by Munkar and Nakir because he had not 
read the ‘aglda sanisiyye,"" the central dogmatic formulary of the later Middle 
Ages. Even shaaras, spiritual lineages of Sufis, could serve as amulets owing to 
their inherent power. 

Finally, one can also mention the rare phenomenon of “heavenly letters’ 
which, as their recipients claimed, had been sent from the Unseen to admonish 
the Muslim community to persevere and fight in the way of God, as happened 
during the Mahdist movement in East Affica and the Sudan, 

‘The importance of the written word was, however, often de-emphasized ~ 
what is the use of studying Kanz Quint Kafe, the traditional works on bud, 
religious law and Arabic grammar as taught in the madrasas? Should one not 
rather wash off all books or cast them ia a river, 2s some Sufis indeed did? What 
matters is the vision of the Divine Beloved, and not only the Indo-Pakistani 
critics of these scholarly works but also the Turkish minstrel Yunus Emre knew 
that dirt kitabin manast bir alifedir, “The meaning of the four sacred books lies in 
‘one alif’, that is, the first letter of the alphabet, which points with its numerical 
value of ' to the One and Unique God. And the legends telling that many of the 
‘great Sufi poets were illiterate, as was the Prophet, are taken as a proof that they 
derived their knowledge not from books but from the fountainhead of all 


‘Lokat yarf w malo, mah mutali’a supril 
Leave grammar and syntax to the people ~ 
I contemplate the Beloved!** 
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THE HUMAN BEING 
‘Man's situation is like this: an angel's wing was brought and tied to a donkey's 
tail so that the donkey perchance might also become an angel thanks to the 
radiance of the angel’s company.” 

‘Thus writes Mawlana Rom in Miki ma fi to describe the twofold narure of 
the human being, « duality not of body and soul but of powibilites, a situation 
meditated upon down through the centuries whenever Muslims discuss the 
human condition. On the one hand, the Koran speaks in various places of the 
high and noble rank of man: did not God breathe into Adam from His own. 
breath to make him alive (Sra 15:29)? Did He not teach him the names, thus 
ccnabling him to rule over the ereatutes and ~ as the mystics would continue = to 
understand the working of the Divine Names as well (Sara 2:31)? Man was 
appointed khat/a, “representative” either of the angels or, according to another 
interpretation, of God (Sora 2:30), despite the critical remarks of the angels who 
foresaw his disobedience. But God spoke: aramnd, “We have honoured the 
children of Adam’ (Sora 17-70). And humans are the only creatures. who 
accepted the amine, the good which God wanted to entrust to the world but 
which mountains and heavens refused to carry (SOra 43°72); man, however, 
accepted it despite his weaknesses. Is it not astounding, asks Nasird Khusraw, 
that the weak human being was chosen aver the animals? Only to him were 
warners and prophets sent, while camels and lions, so much stronger than he, 
were not blessed with such revelations but are also not held responsible for their 
actions. 

‘The frequent use in the Koran of the tersn sakAkhara, to submit, place under 
someone's order’, reminds the reader of man’s position as the God investew ruler 
over the created beings, Man's high position was then emphasized by the hadith 
according to which God created Adam ‘ald sratiki (44 no. 446}, ‘according to His 
form’ (although the ‘His has also been read as “his, i.e, Adlam’s intended form). 
‘The Sufis became increasingly fond of the fateh man ‘arefa nafichu fagad “arafa 
rabbabu (As no. 529), a saying that could be and frequently was interpreted as the 
possibility of finding che deepest mystery of God in oneself. It could also be 
understood in a more general sense: the North African Sufi al-Murgt (d. 1287) 
says ‘he who knows his own lowliness and inability recognizes’ God's omaipo- 
tence and kindness’, and Ram elaborates the same idea in the moving story of 
Ayaz: the ‘Turkish officer Ayaz, beloved of the mighty sultan Mabmod of 
Ghazna (d. 1030), entered every morning a secret closet where he kept his worn 
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‘out frock and torn shoes. ‘That was all he owned before Mahmod showered his 
favours upon him, and by recognizing his own unworthiness and poverty be 
‘gratefully understood the master’s bounty (wr V 2,113). 

‘The human being could, however, also become the ayfa! ar-stfitn, “the lowest 
“of the low’ (Sara 95:5), and while one is constantly reminded of one's duty to 
strive for the education of one’s soul, the danger is always present that the 
animal traits may become overwhelming in one’s lower self: greed, ire, envy, 
“voracity, tendency to bloodshed and many more negative trends make the 
“human being forget his heavenly origin, his connection with the world of spirit. 
For this reason, the Ukhwan ay-safA as well as some Sufi writers have thought that 
these animal qualities will become manifest on Doomsday in the shapes of dogs, 
‘donkeys and the like, for the Audwh says that everyone will be resurrected 
according to the state in which he or she dies (4ar no, 40; see above, p. aff), 

‘To explain the mystery of man is impossible: man is, as Romt says with a 
comparison that prefigures John Donne's expression, ‘a mighty volume’: the 
“external ‘words’ fit with this world, the inner meaning with the spiritual world, 

For man, created from dust and returning to dust (SGra gor20, 37:59), gains his 
true value only through the Divine light that shines through the dust, the Divine 
breath that moves him. 

‘As Ayiz was a slave of Mabmod, the human being is first and foremost a 
slave of God, and the feeling that one is nothing but a slave, ‘abd, makes the poet 
cr the artist, the petitioner as well as the prince, sign his or her letters and works 
with terms like alfagly, ‘the poor’, al-tagt, ‘the lowly” and similar terms, while in 
high speech one used to refer to oneself, in Persian or Ottoman Turkish, as 
ands, “the servant. 

“The we of ‘abd for the human being goes back to numerous verses of the 
Koran, in which human beings and in particular prophets are called ‘abd, as well 

“as to the repeated statements that everything was created to serve God. 
Furthermore, the Primordial Covenant (Sara 7:172), when God addressed future 
humanity with the words: alastu bi-rabhitum, “Am T not your Lord?", to which they 
answered: "Yes, we testify to that’, implies that they, acknowledging God as the 
‘eternal Lord, accepted, logically, their role as God's servants until they are asked 
‘on the Day of Judgment whether they had remained aware of God's being the 
‘one and only Lord whom they had to obey. 

But the Koran also offers the basis for interpreting the word ‘ahduhu, “His [i.e. 
God's) slave’, as the highest possible rank that man can reach: was not the 
Prophet called “abduhu, ‘His slave’, in the two Koranic sentences that speak of his 
highest experiences, namely in Sara 17:1, which alludes to his nightly journey 
(praised be God who travelled at night with His slave ...", and in Sora 53:10, 
which contains the vision in which God ‘revealed to His stave what He 
revealed"? ‘That means for the Muslim that “God's servant’ is the highest rank to 
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which one can aspire; and, based on centuries of praise bestowed on 
Muhammad as “ahduke, Iqbal has summed up these feelings once more in his 
great hymn in honour of the Prophet in his 7aridedma, 

There is only one situation when the human being is freed from bondage: 
that is in the case of the mentally deranged, who are not "burdened’ by the 
obligations of law; they are, as the poets liked to say, ‘God's freed people’, 
‘Therefore, one finds that ‘Aqar, in his Persian epics, puts all rebellious words 
against the Creator, the outcry of the debased and the unhappy, into the mouths 
‘of madmen: they will not be punished for their unbridled behavious.* 

But while the believer always feels himself or herself to be God's servant, 
mystical Islam, expecially in later centuries, has developed the idea of alvinsdn al> 
shamal, the Perfect Man, who is manifested in the Prophet but whose rank is the 
‘goal of the true mystical secker. Great is the number of Sufi leaders who claimed 
to be, or whose disciples saw them as, the Perfect Man, and the contrast between 
the feeling of humility as “abd and the claim to have reached the stage of the 
Perfect Man amazes the reader of later mystical texts time and again, ‘The 
‘extreme contrast between these ‘wo possible interpretations of humanity has led 
4 number of scholars to claim that Islam has no ‘humanism’ in the European 
seme of the word: man is not the normative being, the one whose rights are 
central in interhuman relations and who works freely in the spirit of realization 
of the ‘human values’, but appears either as the lowly slave or as the “inflated” 
Perfect Man.’ 

‘The Koran has spolien of man's craton in several tomas, ow leper 
tantly in che frst revelation Sara gf, Man was ereated from dust and then an 
‘alag, a blood clot, and the miracle of the begetting and growth of a child is 
mentioned several times. The firs human, Adam, was created from clay, and 
later mythological stories have elaborated this creation in poetical images. It is 
said, for example, that Adam was kneaded for forty days by God's two hands 
before the Creator breathed His breath into the clay vewel (ast no, Giga), Hits 
refused to fall down before him because he did not perceive the Divine breath in 
‘Adam but looked only to the dust-form and, being created from fire, fet superior 
to him. 

‘The human being is made up, as can be understood from the story of 
creation, of body and soul, and the different parts of the spiritual side of humans 
‘are mentioned in varying forms (see below, p. 183). The vik ‘spirit, and nafi 
‘youl’, are central as the truly spiritual aspeets that keep humans in touch with 
the higher realities, but the body is indispensable for this life. It is made up of 
four elements and is perishable as everything composite; it recumss to dust, but 
will be reassembled on Doomsday. And although many pious people have 
‘expressed their aversion to the body, this old donkey or camel, to neglect the 
body or kill it by exaggerated mortification is nevertheless not acceptable, for the 
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body is needed for the performance of ritual duties and should be kept intact to 
serve for positive purposes, even though the mystics would rather call it a town 
jin which the soul feels like a stranger. ‘The human body in its totality also carries 
‘power, baraka, 

‘One of the most important centres of power is the hair. It has therefore to be 
‘covered, Not only women should veil their hair, but also men should not enter 
the Divine presence with bare head (cf. above, p. 94). To tear one’s hair is a sign 
of utter despair, as women do in mourning rites: the marthiyas which sing of the 
tragedy of Kerbela often describe the despair of the women in Husayn’s camp 
who came to the fore, their hair dishevelled. 

‘The nayiya, the “forclock’, which is mentioned twice in the Koran (Stra 96:15, 
cf, Sora 11:56), belongs to the same cluster of objects: to grasp someone (or an 
animal) by the forelock means to grasp his (or its) most powersladen part, that is, 
to overcome him completely, 

‘The ollering of the new-born child's first hair during the ‘alga should be 
remembered in this context as well as the hait-oflering of certain dervishes and 
the taboos connected with hair during the pilgrimage. 

Sanctity is also contained in the beard: “The beard is God's light’, as a saying 
goes. Thus Indian Muslims would sometimes dip the beard of an old, venerable 
man in water, which was then given to ailing people to drink and was especially 
administered to women in labour:* 

When the hair ax such is considered to be so filled with daraka, how much 
more the Prophet's hair and beard! Muslim children in Sind had formerly to 
earn the exact number of the Prophet's hairs, while in the Middle East some 
‘authors "knew’ that 932333 hairs of the Prophet were brought to the Divine 
‘Throne.* Taking into consideration the imponance of hair and beard, one can. 
also understand, at least co a certain extent, the role of Salman alFArist in 
‘Muslim piety: he, the barber, was the one who could touch the Prophet's hair 
and beard, and from earliest times one reads that a few hairs of the Prophet, 
sewn into a turban, served as a protecting amulet. Hairs of the Prophet are 
preserved in varous mosques: the Mamluk sultan Baybars (reigned 1266-77) gave 
hair of the Prophet for the mifraé of the Khangah Siryaqas, the Sufi hospice 
near Cairo,’ and riots broke out in Srinagar, Kashmir, some years ago when 
Haz rathal, “Its Excellency the Hair’, was stolen; this hair was honoured by 
building a fine mosque in the city around it. Usually, such a hair is preserved 
in a fine glass vessel which is wrapped in dozens of fragrant silk covers, as in 
the Alaettin Mosque in Konya, where it was hidden in a wall. But generally, 
‘non-Muslims (and in Bijapur’s Athar Mahal also women) are not allowed into 
room that contains such a treasure. Some Muslims believe that these hairs can 
grow and multiply: as the Prophet, they contend, is alive, so also is his hair. And 
as the romantic lover in the West carried his beloved’s curl as a kind of amulet, 
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hairs from the beard of a venerated Muslim saint can serve the same purpose. 

Like the hair, the nails have special properties, which is evident from the 

prohibition of paring the nails during the fagj. There are special days recom- 
mended for paring one's nails, and the comparison used by Persian and Urdu 
poets who likened the crescent moon to a fingernail (which does not sound very 
poetical to Westerners) might have a deeper reason than simply the external 
shape. 
As the soul is offen thought to be connected with the breath (one need only 
think of God's “breathing? into Adam), the nose and the nosteils play a 
considerable role in popular belief; to sneeze means, as ancient Arabic sources as 
well as Turkish folk tales mention, to be quickened from death (the morning, 
too, ‘sneezes’ when it dawns), Alternatively, by sneezing one gets rid of the devil, 
who was hiding in the nostrils: hence the custom of uttering a congratulatory | 
blessing to a sneezing person. The role of the nose as a sign of honour and rank, 
‘as understood from many Arabic and ‘Turkish expressions, also explains why one 
of the ways to deprive a culprit of his or her honour is to cut off his or her nose, 
8 common punishment until recently. 

Breathing is connected with the soul. It is therefore life-giving and healing (as 
was, for example, Jesus’ breath: Sora 4:49). In an ingenious awtl, the 
Subrawardi saint Makhdom Nob of Hala (Sind) (d. 1591) interpreted the “girl 
buried alive’ of Sara 81:8 as the breath that goes out without being filled with the 
dhiky, the recollection of God. 

The importance of saliva is well known in religious traditions. When a saint 
spits into the food, it brings blessings, and when the Prophet or a saint (whether 
in reality or in a dream) puts some of his saliva into somebody's mouth, the — 
person will became a great poet or orator? The saliva of the beloved is 
compared to the Water of Life owing to its baraks, and maid singers in Egypt = 
to quote an example from modern times ~ sing of the “licit wine of the Prophet's 
sativa!” 

It is a similar case with perspiration. Women in the environment of the 
Prophet ~ so it is told ~ would collect his perspiration to use it asa perfume, and 
the legend thar the rose grew from drops of the Prophet's perspiration which fell 
to Earth during his nightly journey shows the baraka of this fragrant substance. 

Blood too can be a carrier of soul substance, and the avoidance of blood in 
ritual and food is likely to go back originally to the fear of the soul power 
contained in the blood. 

Head and feet are respected, and it is especially the cult of the feet or the 
footprint whieh is remarkably developed in Islamic folklore: touching the feet of 
4 venerable person is an old custom to show one’s devotion and humility (to 
“become the dust for the beloved's feet’ is a widespread wish in Oriental poetry), 
‘The veneration of the Prophet's footprint has been attributed to influences from 
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India, where Vishnu’s or the Buddha’s feet are highly honoured; but the most 
‘enthusiastic poems about the Prophet's sandals, as well as the earliest mention of 
the cult of his footprint, came from the Arab world. ‘The cult of the Prophet's 
‘sandal was substituted for the cult of his foot some time after his death. 
“Magdart’s (4, 1624) voluminous Arabic work is a treasure trove of poems and 
pictures of this cult," 

‘The feet of normal believers are also filled with power, and whether the Sufi 
‘kisses his master’s foot or the son that of his mother, the wish to humiliate oneself 
before the power inherent even in the lowest part of the person's body can be 
sensed. ‘That becomes very clear from the custom of dése: the shaykh of the 
_Sadiyya tng (and in Istanbul formerly also of the Riya) would walk or even 
tide over the bodies of his followers who were lying flat on the ground; thus they 
‘were blessed by his feet’s power."" 

I mentioned, a the beginning, the elit in the Evil Eye (se above p. ot, and 
“the negative power of the ‘look’ mentioned in the Koran (Sara 68:5tf) is 
jomething to be reckoned with. However, the eye has not only dangerous 
properties; rather, the look of the saintly person may bless the visitor, and there 
‘are numerous miracles ascribed to the blessings of someone's ‘look’. Sudden 
conversions are ascribed to'the single glance of the spiritual master, and so are 
healing miracles The rule that women should strictly avoid eye contact with 
“ Mrangers reminds us of the danger of the glance; women therefore often wear 
- dark glasses to cover their eyes. 

__Asthe body is filled with power, certain bodily states in which one loses, as it 
“were, some ‘power’ have to be rectified by « major purification, Such states 

‘include the sexual act or’any loss of semen, as well as death, No food should be 
“cooked for three days after a death; the neighbours will bring everything 
“required to the home, Pregnant women should not be present during the 
j memorial ites for» family member (women in general never parscpate in a 
funeral). They are also not allowed, during pregnancy, into a saint's shrine. 
‘The time for purification after parturition or death is forry days, the traditional 
_ period of waiting and changing for the better. 
|The spiritual elements of the human being are classified in various ways, but 
| Muslims always know that there is the spirit, rik and the soul, nafi. The spirit 
generally appears as the paternal, that is, begetting and impressing power, while 
the soul is usually taken as the female, receptive part. The spirit, as part of the 
all-pervading Spirit, sone, but the ‘mothers’ are different for every being.'S ‘The 
problem of whether or not bodies and spirits were created at the same time is 
‘answered differently; philosophers and mystics usually agree that the spirits were 
created before the bodies."® The tensions between soul and body, or spirit and 
body, are alluded to in numerous stories, especially by Ramt, whase psychology 
is, however, not very consistent. For him, as for many mystics, the most 
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important part of one's spiritual aspects is the heart, the organ through which 
‘one may reach immediate understanding of the Divine presence: a veritable 
heart, as many mystics hold, has to be born, or else it has to be cleaned of the 
rust of worldliness to become a pure vessel, a clean house, a radiant mirtor for 
the Divine Beloved. Romi even compares the birth of the truly spiritual parts of 
the human being to the birth of Jesus from the Virgin Mary: only when the birth 
pangs ~ sufferings and afflictions ~ come and are overcome in loving faith can 
this ‘Jesus’ be bom to the human soul.” 

Both terms, ‘spirit’ and ‘soul’, have airy connotations: rh and 1h ‘wind! afi 
and mafas, ‘breath’: thus the importance of the breath as a vehicle of the soul can 
bbe understood, as can the frequent symbol of the "soul bird’, the airy, flighty part 
of human beings, 

‘The classification of the soul is based upon the Koran, and the three 
definitions of the raf, found in three different places, served the Muslims to form. 
a general theory of the development of the soul. The nafi anmara (Sara 12:59), the 

is ‘the worst of all enemies’ (aw no, 17), but it ean be 
educated by constant fight ~ the veritable ‘Greater jidd’ ~ against its base 
qualities to become the nafs lawwama (SOra 75/2), concepx not far from Western 
‘conscience’, and finaly it is called back to its Lord after reaching the state of nafi 
‘muima'vona, “the soul at peace’ (SOra 8gi27). When the word nafi is used without 
qualification, it denotes the ‘self or the reflexive pronoun, but in literary text, 
especially in Persian and Turkish, it is usyally the nafi ammira, the negative 
qualities of the lower self, which is then symbolized in various shapes, from a 
black oF yellow dog to a disobedient woman or a restive horse. 

Everyone is made of body and soul-pint; everyone also participates more or 
less in the above-mentioned ‘powers’, and yet, despite the emphasis in Islam 
upon the equality of all believers, who are distinguished only by the degree of | 
their Gochfearingness and piety, some people are filled with more baraka than 
others.” Myths are woven around ancient prophets and saints who are thought 
to be blessed with longevity; Noa lived for goo years, and there is the strange 
figure of Ratan, a Muslim saint who was discovered in the twelfth century in 
India and claimed to tell authentic hadith as he had lived in the company of the 
Prophet; the buduh collected from him are the ralaninat In fiuwwa circles, 
Salman al-Faris is credited with a lifespan of 330 years.” Legendary saints of 
times long past were sometimes imagined to be gigantic; the phenomenon of the 
tombs of the naygaca, people ‘nine cubits long’, is well known in Mustim India, 

But to come to actual human beings as one encounters them day by day, one 
has to single out as prime carriers of baraka the parents about whom the Koran. 
(Sara 17:23) orders: “You shall not worship any but Him, and be good to the 

‘parents whether one or both attain old age with you'. 

Every elderly man can represent the father figure and often functions as the 
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mode! for the son. The families are extremely close-knit, as everyone knows 
‘has lived with Muslim families. Yet, in the Koran, Abraham is the model of 
who sever the family bonds by turning from idokworship to the adoration 
of the One God (Stra 6:74): true refigion supersedes ancestral loyalties (and one 
be shocked when hearing how recent converts to Islam sometimes merci- 
Jessly consign their non-Muslim parents to Hell). 

‘The child grows under the mother's protection and reniains in her house, 
with the women, until he is seven years old. A beautiful tradition inculcates love 
of and respect for the mother in the believer's heart: ‘Paradise lies under the feet 
of the mothers’ (aw no. 488) is a famous dadith, and when the Prophet was asked: 
‘Who is the most deserving of loving kindness, bin”, he answered: "Your 
mother!” and repeated this thrice, only then mentioning the father. The role of 
Pious mothers in the formation of Sufis and other pious people is a well-known 
fact and proves that they were given not only a religious education but, more 
‘than that, an example by their mothers, and remained beholden to them all their 
lives (see alo below, p. 198). 

In many early civilizations, the leader or king is blesed by a special power 
which is called in the Iranian tendition the Muara. ‘The far, ‘radiance’, with 
Which Emperor Akbar was surrounded according to his court historiographer 
‘Abo "Faz |, is ~ philologically and in its meaning ~ this very royal charisma, 
Normative Islam does not know the concept of Divine or sacred kingship; the 
Jeader in traditional Sunni life is the caliph, the successor of the Prophet as 
Jeader of the community in prayer and war, who hax no religious authority and 
is bound, like every other Muslim, to the commands of the shan'a and their 
interpretation by the ‘ulema. The goal of the caliphate was not, as can sometimes 
‘be read, to establish ‘the kingdom of God" on Earth but rather to look after the 
affairs of the community and defend the borders against intruders or, if possible, 


“caliph (Whose office was in itself, seen historically, a construction without real 
historical justification) was described as the ‘caliph of the Muslims’ at the time 
‘when the Crimea, with its Muslim Tatar inhabitants, was ceded to Russia in 
1774; at this point, the Ottoman sultan-ealiph was called to act as the ‘religious’ 
head of the Muslim community. This concept induced the Indian Muslims after 
the First World War to rally to the Ahilafat movement, in an attempt to declare 
the Ottoman caliph their spiritual head while they were still smarting under 
British colonial rule, But the #hilafat movement, in which many Muslims 
“emigrated ~ or tried to emigrate ~ to Afghanistan and Turkestan, finally broke 
down when Ataturk abolished the caliphate in 1924. 

While the Sunnite caliph is at best a symbol of the unity of Muslims (as was 
the case during the later centuries of the Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad, which 
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was terminated by the Mongols in 1258), the concept of divine rulership can be 
found to a certain extent in Shia Islam. The return of the leader of a community, 
afier a long time in hiding é an old theme in human history, and this motif 
first applied to “AN's son from a wife other than Fatima, Mubammad ibn ale 
Hanafiyya (4. 700). The widespread belief in the return of the hero, who is 
usually thought to live in a cave, grew among the Shiites ta culminate, in the 
‘Twelver Shia, in the concept of the hidden Imam who will return at the end of 
time ‘to fill the world with justice as it filled with injustice’, The Divine light 
which the imams carry in them gives them a position similar to that of a ‘sacred. 
king’, bat the theme is even more pronounced in the Ismaili tradition, where not 
the hidden but the living Imam is the centre of the community: the Adzir imam 
not only the worldly but also the spiritual leader through whom the light shit 
forth and whose darshan, the “looking at him’, is believed to convey 
blessings to those present. Hence, the term ‘sacred kingdom’ has been used for 
Ismaili Islam, while this concept is totally alien to the Sunnite tradition.** 
‘A similar aversion to a Divinely inspired or religiously exceptional clergy is. 
typical of Sunnite Islam. There is no priest in Islam in the traditional sense of 
someone to administer the sacrament, for the only sacrament, sit vemia verbo, is the 
recitation of the Koran in which the individual listens and responds to the words 
of the Lord. 
‘The central role in the community at large belongs to the ‘wlama, the 
divines and interpreters of the shart; for, as the buflde says, “the ‘lama are 
heirs of the prophets’; they are responsible for the maintenance of the 
Law and the tradition. ‘Thus they have contributed to the stability of the 
the Muslim community," even though they are also blamed, especially in 
modern times, as those who resist modernization and adaptation to the 
values and customs of the time because they see the dangers inherent in breaking, 
away from the sacred tradition while they themselves are, probably, 
acquainted with the opportunities that a fresh look into tradition may offer 
Muslims who have to find a feasible approach to the modem world. : 
‘One could speak of a kind of clergy, for example under the Fi 1 
tna iam, cp ong he gs Klas Rj, + 
number of ranks in the religious hierarchy, from the 4a%, the missionary, and the 
Injs the ‘proot, down to the muti, who is responsible for the organization Sf 
the local communities. (Interestingly, women can also be appointed to any 
echelon of these offices.) Yet, it sounds strange to a traditionist ear when 
leading religious functionary of the Ismaili Bohora community (who has a 
‘worldly’ profession as well) says: “T was trained to become a minister’ . 
‘The mugtakid in the Twelver Shia can perhaps be called a cleric, as he helps to 
spread the wisdom of the hidden imam, guiding the community in legal. 
decisions based on a deeper religious insight. ‘ 
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‘The most important gure with religious charisma, the model and the 
beloved whose presence and the thought of whom spreads blessing, is, without 
‘doubt, the prophet, To be sure, more than a century ago, Aloys Sprenger 
‘remarked sarcastically: ‘In Germany, one has deprived the word “prophet” of all 
_ is meaning and then claimed that he, Muhammad, is a prophet’.® Sprenger is 
certainly wrong from the phenomenological viewpoint; for, as much as 
‘Muhammad's contemporaries were prone to compare him to the hihin, the 
“Arabic soothsayer, oF to the sha’, the poet, who by means of his magic 
knowledge was able to utter satires against the enemies and thus wound them, as 
it were, with the arrows of his powerful words; and ax much as Western critics 
; have been concerned not only with the Prophet's numerous marriages late ity his 
life but also with his political role in Medina, which seemed to overshadow his 
"religious vocation ~ yet his way is exactly that of a prophet according t the 
~ definition in the history of religions. For the prophet is called and has no choice; 
The has to speak whether he wants to or not (ef. Sara 96, the Divine order: 
‘Read! or ‘Recite!’). 

Islam differentiates between two kinds of prophets: the nab, who receives a 
_ revelation, and the raid/, who must preach the message; he is the lawgiver who 
speaks according to the Divine order.’ The miracles which the prophet shows 
are called mujiga, ‘something that incapacitates others to repeat or imitate them’; 
they prove not so much his power but rather the power of the Lord whose 
"messenger he is, and while mu jigat have to be openly shown, the miracles of the 
~ saints, Aardat, should be kept secret. The prophet is also a political personality, 
for he is concerned with and responsible for his people's fate in this world and 

“the world to come; the archetypal ruler among the prophets is Sulayman 
(Solomon), the ‘prophet-king’ 

. ‘The contents of the prophet's message are basically ethical and culminate in 
absolute obedience to God, who reveals His will through him. Often, the 
prophet is an Unhaliprophee he has to warn people of the impending disaster if 
~ they do not listen, for only the rest will be saved. The tales of the earlier prophets 
which appear in the Koran time and again bear witness to this aspect of 
prophethood. 

The prophet has to be a vessel for the Divine word, hence the importance of 
the interpretation of the word ummt as ‘illiterate’ even though its primary 
meaning is different, But he must be illiterate lest his knowledge be stained by 
_ intellectual activity such as collecting and adapting previous texts and stories. 
One could also see him as a mirror that takes in itself the immediate celestial 
communication; the concept of the hajar bakt, the absolutely pure polished stone, 
belongs to this set of images. 

The prophet ~so the theologians emphasize ~ has to possess ‘sma, that is, he 
has to be without sin and faults; for, had he sinned, sin would be a duty for his 
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community. As the Samilitya,* the widespread dogmatic catechism stresses 
further, the prophet must bring the message and cannot hide it. 
sadaga, ‘veracity’, is a necessary quality of a prophet: he cannot tell fies. 

these essential qualities, one cannot be called true prophet; but i is possible 
that a prophet may be subject to human accidents such ax illness, 

‘The Koran mentions twenty-eight prophets by name; parallels to the twenty=_ 
cight lunar stations and the letters of the Arabic alphabet could easily be 
discovered. Other traditions speak of 314 prophets, and the plethora of 124,000 
prophets also occurs. However, ‘eve can bb only noe Oad-ein mientagir WH 
time, Each of the previous messengers prefigures in a certain way the final 
prophet, Muhammad; their actions are basically identical with his, for all of 
them are entrusted with the same Divine message. There is no problem for the 
Muslim in recognizing prophets not mentioned in the Koran, provided that they _ 
have lived before Muhammad (eg. the Buddha, or Kungfutse), because — 
Muhammad is called in Sara 93:40 the Alton an-nabiytn, the “Seal of the 
prophets’, He was also understood as the paraclete promised to the Christians, 
because the word almad, “most praiseworthy’, in Sara 61:3 was interpreted as a 
translation of peridito, which was thought to be the word intended by faraklets.% 

Although Muhammad himself is called in the Koran a human being who, 
however, had to be obeyed (Sdra 4:32 et al.), and always emphasized that he was 
nothing but a messenger, the barala inherent in him was nevertheless so 
that his descendants through his daughter Fatima were likewise endowed with a 
special sanctity, whether one thinks of the politico-religious leaders of Sharifian 
descent in Moroceo or of the sayyui, whose veneration is particularly strong in 
Indo- Pakistan; they have to observe special taboos, and their daughters are not 
allowed to marry a non-tpyid. 

While the respect for sayvidt and shan is common to Sunni and Shia Muslims: 
(though much more pronounced among the Shiites), emphasis on the compan= 
ions of the Prophet is natural in Sunni circles. ‘The Shia custom of tabarra’, that 
is, distancing oneself from the first three caliphs and even cursing them, is 
considered a grave affence by Sunnis, for after all, even though the Shia claimed 
that they had usurped the caliphate from "AN, the only legitimate heir to the 
Prophet, one has still to remember that Abd Bakr was the father of 
Muhammad's youngest wife “A’isha, and ‘Omar was the father of his wife Hafja, 
while ‘Othman was married to «wo of the Prophet's daughters and is therefore 
called dhu'n-naraye, ‘the one with the two lights’. Especially in India, Sunni 
theologians wrote treatises in favour of the first three caliphs and even of _ 
Mu’awiya, the founder of the Omayyad caliphate, in order to counteract the 
Shia propaganda. 

"The designation of Muharnentd at the “Seal of the prophets included for) 
Muslim theologians the impossibility of the appearance any other religion and a 
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Divinely-inspired sharia after Muhammad's death. Movements that claimed a 
continuing revelation, such as the Babl-Bahai movement in Iran at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, or the Ahmadiyya in the Panjab at the turn of 
the twentieth century, were declared as heresies and, in the case of the 
Abmadiyya, as non-Islamic as late as 1974.7 Hence the merciless persecution in 
ran of the Bahais, whose claim to posses a new revelation violated the dogma 
‘of Muhammad as the final bearer of Divine revelation, * 

Iqbal phrased the concept of the finality of Muhammad's prophetic office in 
an interesting way which, interpreted wrongly, could lead to heated arguments, 
‘The birth of Islam ... is the birth of inductive intellect. In Islam, 
prophecy reaches its perfection in discovering the need of its own 

abolition,” 


According to popular belie the Prophet was sent not only to humankind but 
also to the angels to honour them. But connected with the theme of the ‘Seal’ 
was the question: what would happen if there were human beings on other stars, 
in other hitherto unknown worlds? ‘This question, which disquieted some 
Muslims atthe time when they became aware of new discoveries in astronomy in 
the early nineteenth century, resulted, in India, in a fierce theological debate 
between Fax li Haqq Khayrabsdt and Isma'l Shahid (4. 1831). Could God 
create another Muhammad in such a ease? Ghalib, the poet of Delhi, wrote a 
line which was quoted with approval by Iqbal in his Jactdnama: 


Wherever the tumult of a world arises, 
there is also a ralmaian bi 1-"dlamin, ‘Mercy for the worlds’."” 


For God will not leave any community without prophetic guidance, and 
humanity was never without prophets until the dme of Muhammad. 

Prophetology took a differeat turn among the Shia and in particular in the 
Ismaili community. The six days of creation (Sdra 25,60 et al.) were connected 
with six eycles of prophets: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus and 
Muhammad; the seventh one will bring resurrection. Each of the seven prophets 
brings the shar’, the Divine Law, which is then preserved by the watt, the ‘heir’ 
that was in Moses’ case Hardn, in Muhammad's case “All. 

‘The human Prophet, the use Ariana, “beautiful model" (Stra 9:21) of his 
followers, was soon surrounded by innumerable miracles, and when attributes 
like kanodnsdlar, “the caravan leader’, or in Bengal ‘helmsman to the far shore of 
‘Truth’ point to this quality as the guide of the community and are therefore 
generally acceptable, the development of his role as the first thing ever created, 
as the pre-eternal light that was between the Divine Throne and the Divine 
Footstool, leads into gnostic speculations disliked by more sober Sunni theolo- 
gians. When the Koran calls Muhammad ralmatan ft ‘lamin, poets symbolized 
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him as the great cloud that brings rama (rain, mercy) to the dried-up hearts; the — 
short allusion to his nightly journey (Sora 17:1) was elaborated in most colourful — 
verbal and painterly images, and although the Koran and Islam in general 
strictly reject a soteriology of a Christian type,” Muhammad appears more and — 
‘more as the intercessor who will intercede for the grave sinners of his community. 
(cf. ax no. 295), and millions of believers have trusted and still trust in his sha/a'a, 
his intercession. 

He appears as the longed-for bridegroom of the soul, and just as theology sees 
the virtues of all previous prophets embodied in him, mystically-inclined poets 
knew also that the beauty of all of them appears in his beauty. At an early point — 
in history, the hadth qudst claimed ‘Lauldka ..." (ax no. 546), ‘but for your sake I 
would not have created the horizons’ (Le. the world). Surrounded by numerous — 
names ~ similar to the Divine aama’ al-huna ~ be is separated from God only by — 
‘one letter, as his heavenly name Almad shows: when the m of Aimad disappears, — 
there remains only Add, The One, as a hadith qudit states! Later Sufis composed 
complicated treatises about the faylga mukammadivya, the ‘Muhammadan arche- 
type’, the suture between God and Creation; and although in early Sufism the 
‘goal was fand fi Allah, annihilation in God, it is in later times the fand ft Yrrastl, the — 
annihilation in the Prophet which constitutes the highest goal, for one can reach — 
the Aujiga mudammadiyya while the dew absconditss in Its essence remains forever 
beyond human striving. The Prophet, as many people believe, is alive and guides. 
his community through dreams; he can vindicate people who visit his tomb in — 
Medina. | 

Several Sufi brotherhoods which called themselves jariga mudammadiyya — 
emerged in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, although the term 
joes back to the Middle Ages; they taught the imitatio mudammedi, not only in the 
external practices that were reported about him but also in the deeper layers of 
faith. Ata time when Western influences were increasingly endangering the 
traditional Muslim world, the example of the Prophet who, as Muslims believed, 
would appear in dhiky sessions devoted to the recitation of blesings upon him, 
seemed to be an important stronghold against the threat of Westernization, for 
he is~ as Kenneth Gragg says = ‘the definitive Muslim’, | 

Even though the traditionalists never liked the exaggeration of his veneration, 
which so permeated popular and high Islam, everyone agrees that it is 
Muhammad who defines the borders of Islam as a separate religion, It is the 
second half of the profession of faith, ‘Muhammad is His messenger’, which 
distinguishes Islam from other religions; when Iqbal says in his Jasidnama: | 


You can deny God but you cannot deny the Prophet, 


he has expressed the feeling of the Muslims for the man who brought the final 
and decisive Divine message. Therefore sabé ar-rasil,‘slandering of the Prophet’, 
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is one of the worst crimes, liable, according to some authorities, 10 capital 
_ punishment ~ one has to keep this in mind to understand the Muslims’ reaction 
to Salman Rushdlie’s Satanic Verses. 
‘There is no end tw Muhammad's external and spiritual greatness, Frithjof 
Schuon® has represented him in an interesting model, using bis earthly and his 
heavenly names, Almad and Muhunmad, to show the two sides in him: 


Mohammad Abmad 


connected with the laylat a-gadr, connected with the night of 
the night of the first revelation of the heavenly journey; 
the Koran; 
representing the Prophet's role as is given the description of 
“ahd "slave", which manifests His bib, friend, beloved: and 
fall side; thus represents the jamal 
. side of God; 
hie is the active messenger, raval, he is the ‘unletiered’ umm, the 
passive recipient of the mesage 
Positive activity and receptivity, mpsteriam tremendum and mpsterium fascinans, 
descent of the Divine word and ascent into the Divine presence, are thus 
understood from the Prophet's two major names. One can expand the scheme 
and say, with the traditional scholars and Sufis, that every prophet also carries in 
‘himself the quality of the saint, and that the prophet is connected with ‘sobriety’ 
and quib al-fera', ‘the proximity to God reached through faithful adherence to 
the religious duties’, while the saint, wad, is characterized by ‘intoxication’ and 
fan, annihilation as a result of the qud ax-nangfil, ‘proximity reached by 
Ssupererogative works’, a state based upon a adh qudét: ‘My servant does not 
eave drawing closer to Me by means of supererogative works ... until I become 
his hand with which he grasps, his eye by which he sees, his ear by which he 
ears." (4M 0. 42) 
‘The question of the superiority of the Prophet or the saint was discussed 
several times in medieval Islam, but it was generally agreed that the Prophet, 
thanks to his ewofold quality, was superior. 
‘The zeal, the friend or ‘protége” of God, is, in the beginning, in some respect 
comparable to the monk in other religious traditions, but ‘there is no monkery, 
rahbanoya, in Islam’, as a famous hadith states (1M no. 598), for ‘the jihad (war for 
| religious causes) is the monkery of my community’ (AW na. 599). Monkery was 
something specifically Christian, and Jesus often appears as the loving ascetic 
who has no place to put his head and finds no rest even when secking refuge in 
a jackal’s den: God throws him out from every place of repose to draw him to 
Himself. 
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‘The carly aseeties knew their Chistian neighbours, hermits in the mountains 
‘of Lebanon or Syria, or in the deserts of Egypt, and among these ascetics as well 
as in later, institutionalized Sufism, practices similar to those in other monastic 
communities occurred, the most important one being poverty and total abedi- 
cence to the spiritual leader. The Prophet's ward fagr fakhv, My poverty is my 
pride’ (aw no. 54), was their guiding principle. But the ehird vow besides poverty 
and obedience which the Christian monk would make, namely celibacy, could 


never become part of Sufi life, Chastity in a wider sense can be seen in the strict — 


following of the rules of behaviour, in the meticulous accepting of even the 


strictest orders of the share. Celibacy, however, was ruled out by the very 


example of the Prophet, 


Part of Sufi life was, again similar to monastic groups in other traditions, — 
meditation and constant recollection of God, dey, as was the rabita, the spiritual 


‘elation between master and disciples. Unconditioned love of and obedience to 
the spirinual guide was a condito sine gua non, ending with the complete merging 
into the shaykh’s identity. ‘The tawajiuh, the strict concentration upon. the 
master, is compared by & modern Sufi to the tuning of a television set: one has 


to be on the same wavelength to enjoy a fruitful relation with the master, who 


then can spread his hinma, his spiritual power, over the disciple and not only 
guide but also protect or heal hie (hence the numerous stories of the master 
Appearing int a faraway place when the disciple needs his help), ‘The shayth of pir 
could be compared in his soul-nourishing activity not only to a father but also to 
«loving mother who, as it were, breasteeds her spiritual child.’ 

While the prophet is called by an irresistible Divine order and forced to 
speak, the saint is slowly transformed by Grace. The term for ‘saint’ is walt Allah, 
“God's friend’; itis “the friends of God who neither have fear nor are sad! as the 
Koran (Sara 10:62) describes them. ‘The term does not refer, in Islam, to a 
person canonized by a special religious rite; the Sufi saint develops, one could 
say, afler being initiated into the spiritual chain, The simple concept of the 
‘friends of God’ way elaborated into a complicated hierarchy of saints as carly as 
around goo. In this hierarehy, the gut, ‘pole, axis’, stands in the centre; around 
‘him the world seems to revolve as the spheres revolve around the Pole Star, At 
least, around him revolve the groups of four mugaba, seven abydr, forty abdal, goo 
abhyar, ete., among whom the seven abvar or forty abdal play a special role: in 
North Africa, some Muslims sing hymns to the ‘seven men of Marrakesh’, that 
is, the seven protecting saints of the city whose tombs are visited to this day, 40 
that a ‘seven-man-pilgrimage’ is also well known in that area, while the Turkish 
Kirklardl is “the area of the Forty’. 

‘The saints are hidden from the world; they are, as the hadith quds states, 
Sunder My domes’ (ast no, 131), and therefore even the most unlikely person may 
be a saint. The virtue of hospitality, so central in Oriental culture, comprises also 
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the poorest and most disgusting visitor, for ~ who knows ~ perhaps he is one of 
God's hidden friends, for alaya can even exist independent of the moral qualities 
of the recipient. 

“Those Sufis who have traversed the path as salit ‘wayfarer’, can become 
masters of others; those who have been ‘dragged away’ (majdhaib) in a sudden 
rapture, jadhba, are not suitable as teachers, as they lack practical experience of 
the stations on the path and its pitfalls; an ‘enraptured” Sufi, majdlib, is often 
someone who is demented under the shock of too strong a spiritual ‘unveiling’. 

One of the pitfalls on the path is pride in one’s supernatural gifts. The Sufis 
are credited with innumerable miracles of the most diverse kinds, but to rely 
upon these miracles, which are called Aadmat, ‘charismata’, can induce them to 
‘ostentation and thus provoke a serious setback. Therefore, a crude saying was 
coined to warn them against ‘miracle-mongering” (as later writers would say): 
‘Miracles are the menstruation of men’, that is, they hinder true union with the 
Divine Beloved due to the individual's impurity. 

‘Among the "saints’, one finds the most diverse characters: wild and irascible 
like the ‘gamt saints of whom the Egyptians are afraid; saints whose word makes 
trees dry up and people die; and others who radiate kindness and beauty, 
harmony and sweetness, and can take upon them the burden ~ illness or grief ~ 
of others. They often claim to be beyond good and evil, as they have reached the 
fountainhead of everything and are united with Divine will in such a way that 
they can do things that look inexplicable from a theological viewpoint, compar 
ble to Khidr when he shocked Moses by his three seemingly criminal acts (Sara 
18:61), 

‘They are the true ‘men of God" ‘who take the arrow back into the bow’, as 
Raid says with an allusion to the Koranic address to the Prophet: “You did not 
east when you cast ...’ (Sara 8:17). To Rami we owe the finest poetical 
deseription of the ‘man of God’: 

‘The man of God is drunken without wine, 
‘The man of God is full without roast meat. 
The man of God is all confused, distraught, 
‘The man of God needs neither food nor sleep. 


“The man of God, he is a boundless sea, 
‘The man of God rains pearls without a cloud. 


‘The man of Godt nor heresy, nor faith, 
‘The man of God knows not of wrong or right 


But those who still cling to hope and fear are comparable to the mudhannath, 
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‘catamite’, while the lowest class of worldlings are just ‘women’, This dees not 
however, exclude, the possibility that women ean be counted among the “true 
men of God’, as the hagiographers state, 

‘The Sufi leaders are usually given honorific titles, such as Piri dav, ‘the Pir 
who takes you by the hand’, or Bandanazede, "he who cherishes the slaves’ (.e. 
humans); and as a general term for high-ranking religious leaders is makhdiim, 
“the one who is served’, a special saint can be called makhdlm-t jahaniydn, he who 
is served by all inhabitants of the world’. Often, they are spoken of in the plural: 
Sufi in Central Asia is usually referred to as tsk, “they’, while Hasan Abd andl 
Nigimuddio Awliya bear nicknames that mean ‘substitutes’ (the groups of the 
seven oF forty) or ‘saints’. 

Bur it is natural that the lofty ideals of earlier times were often watered down, 
and the complaints of true spiritual leaders about the numerous impostors who 
made their living by telling stories to credulous people and who paraded in Sufi 
dress, purporting to demonstrate miracles, began as carly ax the eleventh 
century. Rom! satirizes these selftyled Sufis with shaved heads and half-naked 
bodies who pose as “men of God’: 


every naked person were a ‘man’, 
garlic too would be a man . . 
te (0 no, 1,069) 

‘An ancient belief claims thar the human being = provided that one possessed 
baraka during one’s life ~ becomes an even stronger source of baraka after death. 
Despite the general warning against tomb-worship, the saying: ‘Seck help from 
the people of the tombs’ is also attributed to the Prophet, and it was customary 
among the Sufis and members of the fuduzrrca sodalities to visit the cemetery first 
when entering a town in order to pray for the deceased. 

Such a power is, naturally, greatest in the case of the saindy people, and 
therefore it is small wonder that almost every place in the Muslim world contains 
‘tomb or a mausoleum. Sir Thomas Arnold has wld the famous story about the 
poor Pathans who smarted under the sad fact that they had no tomb in their 
village; thus they invited a passing sayyid to stay with them, regaled him and 
‘made sure of his staying in the village by cutting his throat’, so that they could 
erect a beautiful mausoleum for him in order to enjoy the blessings that radiated 
from his last resting place. The statement of an Indian Muslim historian can 
probably be generalized for the subcontinent; 

Many important infidels of the region entered the fold of Islam because 

of the blessing of the tomb of that embodiment of piety. 
‘Thus it is not surprising that many saints have several tombs or memorial sites 
(see above, p. 55). 
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The role of the ‘mighty dead in Islamic history is great, despite the Sunni 
aversion to it, and when G. van der Leeuw describes burial as a sort of seed- 
sowing, he seems to translate Raml, who asks, in his great poem on travelling: 


«Did ever a grain fall into the earth that did not bring rich fruit? 
Do you believe that the grain ‘man’ will be different? 
(ono. gu) 


‘Not only simple people who hoped for the fulfilment of their wishes visited and 
still visit saints’ tombs; Muslim rulers, too, often came for political reasons to 
‘enhance their power thanks to the saint's baraka, The mausoleum of Mu'tnuddin 
Chishtt in Ajmer is a famous case in point.” 

Mausoleutns may preserve, in a special room, some relies of the saint ~ his 

turban, his prayer beads and the like ~ and in modern shrines one can also find 
his spectacles or his dentures, all filled with baraka, ‘The baraka can also be 
inherited: the marabouts in North Aftica, as studied in particular by Clifford 
Geertz and Emest Gellner, are the most prominent example of this phenom- 
enon; and for the average Moroccan it holds true that “Islan is what the saints 
do’ The role of the inherited baraka of Indo~Pakistani Pir farnilies belongs here 
too. 
Ifthe torm weal Allah, “God's friend’, is generally applied to what we translate 
as ‘saints itis used in a more specific way and in an absolute sense for ‘AN The 
formula “Alt is the friend of God’, “AM walt Allah, was added to the bipartite 
profession of faith when Shah Isma'il had introduced the Twelver Shia as the 
state religion in Iran in 1501, There are great structural similarities between the 
quib, the Pole or Axis, of Sufism and the Imam as understood by the Shia. For 
the Shiite, the presence of the imam = whether in the flesh or (since the 
disappearance of the twelfth imam in 874) in the unseen, ghayba ~ is deemed 
necemary, for it is the imam from ‘Ali's and Fatima’s offypring who is blessed 
with divinely-inspired religious knowledge and has absolute teaching authority: 
like the Prophet, he enjoys Yimat, immunity from error. 

"All ibn Abt Talib was surrounded with the highest honours, which led to his 
near-deification among the sect of the “AA-flait, and strange legends are woven 
around him. In popular piety, he is sometimes called ‘lord of the bees’ because 
bees helped him in battle; and his proficiency in war, which is connected with 
the wondrous sword Dhii “Lfiqar, is as much praised as his wisdom. The Prophet 
not only called him ‘the gate to the city of wisdorn’ but also said: ‘Whose master, 
‘mawla, | am, "Alt is also his master, mawlf’; and religious songs praising Mawla 
‘AM abound at least in the Indian subcontinent. In him, the ideal of the glorious 
young hero, fatd, was embodied. Members of his family were surrounded by 
‘myths: not only was the ancient belief in the raya, the return of the hidden leader 
of the community, applied to them, but also dusk was interpreted by some pious 
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Shiites as the blood of Husayn. The martyrdom of Hussyn offered them the — 
passion motif, which added a special hue to Shia piety. . 
‘To be sure, the motif of martyrdom also exists in Sunni Islam, for the Koran 
speaks extensively of the sufferings of the prophets preceding Muhammad, as 
docs the oft-quoted saying ‘ashaddu beld’an al-anbiya” (Awe no. 320), “Those who are 
afflicted most are the prophets, then the saints, and then the others rank by 
rank’. The Koran stated that ‘those slain in the way of God are not dead but 

alive’ (Sara g:169), and that applies mainly to those slain in jad. 

‘Those whom the Sufis, and following them many oricntalists, regard as the 
famous martyrs are usually considered heretics by the orthodox: these are Sufix 
such as al-Hallaj (d. 922), the young Persian mystic 'Aynul Qudat (d. 1131) and 
the philosopher-mystic Suhrawardt (d. 1191) (who is not called shahid, “martys", 
‘but magti, ‘killed’; the Huraft poet Nesimi (a. 1405) in the Turkish environment, 
the Mughal prince Dara Shikoh and his friend the poct Sarmad (d, 165g and 
1661 respectively). Owing to their unusual, non-conformist attitude, all of them 
have attracted, as Hamid Algar states with some dismay, the interest of scholaes 
much more than has the normative Sunni believer. 

One of these ‘normative’ believers has to be mentioned: it is the so-called 
‘mujaddid, the ‘renovator’ who is supposed to appear at the tum of every century: 
of the hegira to interpret afresh the Sunni tradition.” ‘The concept becomes 
more central ~ understandably ~ in the course of time, the further the days of the 
Prophet’ and the companions were away, and-although there is a considerable 
number of people who are considered, by this or that trend in Sunni Islam, to be 
a mujaddid, one name immediately comes to mind: that is the “renovator of the 
second millennium’, muyaddid- alft shan, Abmad Sithind (d, 1624). Coming from 
the shar’a-minded Nagshbandi Sufi tradition, he wied, at the beginning of the 
second millennium of the hegira, the tum of the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
century Ab, to reform Indian Islam, which he felt had been polluted bby adapting, 
to many Indian, pagan customs. Emperor Akbar’s attempt to create a din-i ahi, 
an eclectic religion that comprised all the * ‘elements of the religions in 
his vast empire, aroused the wrath of orthodox Muslims (as reflected in 
Bada’ont's historical work Muntathab af-turankh). By means of letters, Abmad 
Sirhindi tried to call back the Mughal nobility to the true highway that leads to 
salvation. His followers were probably not aware of SirhindY’s extremely high 
claims for himself and his three successors, for he felt himself to be the gayyiim, 
the one through whom the motion of the world continues ~ a rank higher even 
than thar of the gut in mystical Islam. Sirhindt’s posthumous influence extended 
over large parts of the central and eastern Muslim world, and the letters of the 
jndm rabban, the ‘Imam inspired by the Lord’, have been translated into several 
Islamic languages. 

Later lists of mayaddids continued the sequence with a number of famous 
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religious scholars, such as al-Karanf, who propagated Sirhind’s teachings in the 
later seventeenth century; and even Siddiq Hasan Khan (d. 1885), the prince- 
consort of Bhopal and active member of the orthodox ahl-1 faduh movement in 
India, was seen by some as a mgjaddid. 
‘The ‘mnan of God’ was always mentioned as the ideal of the true believers, but 
‘one should beware of taking ‘man’ here as gender-related. As Rom says: 
If one could become a ‘man’ by virwe of beard lind testicles, 
every buck has enough hair and beard! 
OV 3.345) 


A woman can equally be a ‘man of God’, for ‘when a woman walks on the path 


of God she cannot be called woman’, as 'Atjar says about the great woman saint 


Rabi'a of Basra (d. 801), Yet, the prejudice that women are second-rate creatures 
and that they have no soul is still very much alive, and especially the mass media 
in the West like to dwell upon these topics." 

‘The Koran certainly ameliorated the wornan’s position compared to pprevious 
times, She receives a share of any inheritance, though fess than a san, for she is 
supposed to be maintained by her husband, who had to pay the dower. More 
‘than that, she had the right to administer her own wealth and whatever she 
might cam or inherit during her lifetime; there is no Gutegendinichaft {joint 
‘ownership of property) in marriage. Against these positive developments (of 
which many uneducated women barely know, for their rights were curtailed in 
many cases by the ‘wamd), women are not fully emancipated politically and 
legally, and are considered half of the man: one needs two male but four female 
witnesses at court, and the blood money for a woman is half of that for a free 
man, Marriage is arranged, and, as marriage of cousins is frequent (and easy to 
practise in large family units), the first wife is usually referred to, in Arabic, as bint 
‘amma, ‘my cousin’, 

Polygamy is permitted (Sara 4:36), s0 that the man can marry up to four 
legitimate wives; but from the condition that these wives have to be treated 
absolutely equally, modemists have deducted that this is a hidden suggestion to 
adhere wo monogamy — for who could be absolutely just not only in material 
sustenance but also in affection? Slave-girls can serve as concubines, and if they 
bear a child to their master they become free. Numerous caliphs in the Muslim 
world were sons of slave-girls, who thus wielded a considerable influence upon 
politics. Divoree is easy and can be pronounced by the husband (Sara 2:229); 
after the third falag, the expression of the divorce formula, the divorce is final, 
and the man can remarry the same wife only after she has been married to and 
divorced from another man. Women can include a paragraph into the marriage 
contract that under certain circumstances (mental illness; impotence of the 
husband) they have the right to ask for divorce, Temporary marriage is 
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permitted in Shia law; it can last from a few hours to months and years; children 
from such marriages are Jegitimate.** 

‘The strange idea that women have no soul according to Islam can immedi- — 
ately be discarded when one reads the numerous Koranic sentences in which the 
term ‘those who do right, men oF women’ (Sara 16:97) occurs, or where musliniin 
wa muslionat, mu iminiin wa mu 'mandt, ‘Muslim men and women, believing men and 
women’ are mentioned together. Women have to fulfil all religious duties like 
men: they must perform the ritual prayer, although they are not encouraged to 
pray in the congregation on Fridays; they fast and go on pilgrimage (in company 
of a relative, not alone); and it is only during the days of their impurity that they 
cannot participate in cultic acts ~ but they have to make up the low at a later 
point oF, in the case of fasting, by substitute acts, 

It would indeed be amazing if Islam were a religion that is against women. AS 
much as later developments may give this impression, the Prophet himself said in 
a famous haduh, which was taken by Ibn ‘Arabi as the centre of meditation for his 
‘chapter on Muhammad in the Fast al-ikam: ‘God made dear to me from your 
world women and perfurne, and my consolation is in prayer’ (aw mo. 182). 
Muhammad's first wife, the mother of his children, was Khadija, ‘the mother of 
the faithful’, whom he loved dearly and who was his greatest supporter during — 
the crives triggered by the shock of the first revelations, Before the Wahhabi rule 
in Saudi Arabia with its strict prohibition of “omb-worship’, the Meocans wed. 
to go to Khadtja’s mausoleum and ask for help bivbarakat nittind, "by the blessing 
of our lady!" 

‘The position of the Prophet's youngest daughter, Fagima, was raised in Shia 
piety: the mother of the martyred imams became a kind of mater: dolorsa, 
intercediing for those who weep for Husayn. While her importance in Shia life 
cannot be averstated, the Shia thoroughly dislike the Prophet's youngest wife, 
‘A'isha, the daughter of AbO Bakr, who was to become the first caliph (thus 
usurping ‘Al's rightful position, ax the Shia held), Young ‘A’isha, a mere child 
when she was married, was certainly 4 strange element among the other women 
~ divorced and widowed ~ whom the Prophet had married after Khadija's death: 
in 619. A considerable number of Judwh about the Prophet's personal habits are 
related on ‘A’isha’s authority, and often the Prophet's address to her ~ ‘Kallinte 
ya Hhanayra, Talk to me, ob little reddish one!” ~ is quoted to show his fondness 
of her (até no. 47). Later (656), she played an important political role, riding out 
on her camel to lead her companions ~ against “All, 

Women from the following generations appear in legend and piety, such as 
Sakina, Imam Husayn’s daughter, or Sitt Nafisa (4. 824), whose mausoleum in 
Cairo is much visited and whose birthday was celebrated in Mamluk times by 
the sultan, ‘The mausoleum of Zaynab Umm Hashim is likewise a centre of 
popular piety for the Egyptians: this lady is regarded as a kind of director of the 
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day-to-day affairs in the heavenly government (now called, with a ‘democratic’ 

term, dian ash-shard), and thus proves resourceful when called for one’s daily 

needs. 

‘The Koran mentions or alludes to only a few women in sacred history: Eve's 
‘parr in the Fall is not mentioned in the Seripture but was elaborated in the Tales of 
the Prophets wo show her negative role in man’s seduction; Asiya is the believing 

_ wife of Pharaoh who saved the infiant Moses; Hajar, the ‘mother of Isma’l, is 

_ closely connected with the Kaaba; but pride of place belongs to Maryam, the only 
‘one mentioned by name and extolled as the virgin mother of Jesus. 

I mentioned the importance of the mothers in the biographies of great Sufis 

_ and pious scholars, and could add the pious wives or daughters of Sufi masters, 

"such as Qushayrt's wife, the daughter of Aba ‘All ad:Daqqaq (4. 1015), It is not 

surprising to find a good number of women who were saints in their own right, 

all aver the Islamic world, not only the noble ladies from the Prophet's family 

- but also princesses or poor, unlettered women ~ from Princess Jahanara, the 

daughter of the Mughal emperor Shah Jahan (d, 1681) to the poor, love- 

intoxicated Lalla Mimdna in Morocco; from Pisili Sultan, ‘she with the kitten’, 
and Karyagdi Sultan, “Miss It Has Snowed’ in Anatolia, to Bobo Rastt in 

Burhanpur (4. after 1620), who was a sought-after commentator of classical 

Persian mystical poetry; from Rabi'a of Basra (d. 8o1)** to Fatima of Cordoba (4. 

after 1200) who, despite her great age, deeply influenced young Ibn ‘Arabl, not 

forgetting the great number of more or less unknown women saints in Palestine 
~ there is no lack of saintly women, Sometimes they are simply grouped 
together, like the Haft ‘aff “the seven pare ones’ in Sind; and, just as a female 

Visitor is not admitted inside certain shrines, male visitors are kept outside the 

shrines or enclosures where saintly women rest. 

In the Middle Ages, convents for women existed in Cairo and elsewhere; 
there, women could spend a span of time, far example after a divorce when they 
hhad to wait three months and ten days until they could remarry, or after the 
death of their husband, Such convents were led by a shaybha who also preached 
} 0 the inmates and Jed them in prayer. Women appear now and then as 
_ preachers, or reciters of religious poetry, and some even taught faith publicly 
(such as Karima of Marw in Mecea). 

Benazir Bhutto's appointment as prime minister of Pakistan amazed many in 

both Muslim and Western countries, yet there were quite a few precedents of a 
woman ruling a country (provided that she does not claim to be imam in the 
political sense, or caliph!) such as Raz ia Sultana in Delhi (1236-40) and a few 
years later Shajarat ad-Durr (1246-50) in Egypt, and, last but not least, the 
farnous Beguins of Bhopal, who ruled over the central Indian province in female 
succession for nearly a century from the 1830s onward, 

‘The Koran (Sara 24:31) states that the Prophet's wives should ‘cover their 
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‘ornaments’, a sentence that has been interpreted in different ways ~ it resulted in. 
the complete veiling of hair, face, body and hands (a notable Pakistani worman. 
professor even used to wear gloves lest an inch of her skin be visible), Originally, 
the order to cover oneself decently was meant to make a distinction between 
noble women and the servants and lower-class women who went out with little 
‘more but the necessary clothing; it was a distinction, not an onerous duty, In 
rural areas, veiling was barely possible, as the women had to work in the fields oF 
woods, The strictest taboos were imposed on sayyid women, because it was held. 
that the rules given to the Prophet's wives should be applied to them ~ and, as 
always in such cases, they were exaggerated and hardened over the course of the 
centuries: pious woman would Jeave her husband's house only on the bier (and 
she has to be buried somewhat deeper than a man). 

‘The insistence upon woman's deficiencies (a term very much used also in the 
Christian Middle Ages) reveals the awetic fear of women's power, and the 
ascetics in early Islam saw in women something horrible but ~ alas! ~ necessary. 
‘The sunna’s insistence on married life left them between their wish to sever 
completely the bonds with this world (a world that appeared to them, as it did to 
their Christian contemporaries, as a ghastly old hag, always ready to seduce and 
then to devour her unfortunate lovers) and a normal and normative family life. 
Marriage, to be sure, is no sacrament but a simple contract in which the bride is 
represented by her wif, ‘representative’, 

‘The institution of marriage is beautifully called one of God's wonderful signs, 
‘yi, in the Koran (Sara go:21) and is explained, in the Tales of the Prophets, by 
God's creation of Eve, where God is said to address Adam: ‘I gathered My grace 
in My handmaiden Eve for you, and there is no favour, © Adam, better than a 
pious wife’. And when they were married, the angels showered coins from 
Paradise over them,® as is done in traditional wedding processions (and to this 
day weddings have remained an occasion to show off, connected with incredible 
expenses which often impoverish a family), 

‘Man's right (Sara 4:34) to beat his wife for any misconduct by her has 
coloured the general image of suffering wives, and the hadith quoted by Ghazal, 
and well known also in India, that “If i were permitted to fall down before 
anyone but God, women should prostrate before their husbands’ certainly does 
not convey the idea of equality between the partners, Nor does Ram's 
comparison of married life to an educational process in which the man wipes off 
his impurities onto the woman speak of a very lofty state ~ and yet marriage 
could also become a symbol for creation in general and for worship. For Ibn 
“Arabi, everything that transforms, mudtl, is a father, and that which is teans- 
formed, mustatl, a mother, while the act of transformation i a marriage, nikal, 
“The Prophet is credited with the sayings: “The best of you is the one who is best 
10 his wife ...” (aM no. 57) and “When he kisses her it is as if he has kissed the 
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pillar of the Kaaba ...'. These and similar praises of married life are found in a 
Persian treatise on the “Mysteries of Marriage’, to which Sachiko Murata has 
recently drawn attention. And the very frank descriptions of the happiness of 

"sexual union in Baha-i Walad!s life form, as it were, a bridge between actual 
marriage and the experience of mystical union, Mawiina Romf, although 
turning at times to the ascetic aversion to women (despite his own happy 
‘marriage to a remarkable woman, Kira Khatan, whom he married after his first 
‘wife's death), has found the most beautiful description of women’s secret: when 
‘commenting (if 12,4130) upon the Prophet's word that "many a woman prevails 
‘over the intelligent’ (ef, 4 no. 97), he suddenly turns from criticism to praise of 
women: 


She is a ray of God, she is not that ‘sweetheart’ — 
She is a creator ~ one would almost say: she is not created! 


One reason for the deteriorating image (and, as a corollary, position) of 
‘women was the od ascetic equation between women and the nafs, the lower soul, 
nafi being a feminine term. As the nafs incites one to evil (Stra 12:59), woman, 

"00, tries to divert man from his lofty goals ~ or so it was thought. However, as 

the Koran points to the different stages of the nafi, one could also apply this 

image to women, and the mystical interpretations of the legends, for example of 
the Indus Valley, by poets of the western subcontinent are fine examples of the 
purification of the women who walk on the hard path to the Divine as a true 

‘man of God’. ‘Thus the parallel with the ferninine, receptive quality of the true 

secker's soul becomes evident once more. 

Furthermore, not only is the nafi feminine, but Ibn ‘Arabt ~ who admitted of 
the possibility of women entering the higher echelons of the mystical hierarchy ~ 
found that the word dhdt, “ewence’, is also ferninine. Thus, the feminine aspect of 
the innermost essence of God was revealed in women. As the discoverer of the 
“Eternal Feminine’, the great Andalusian mystical thinker, in whose life not only 
his female teachers but abso the beautiful Persian lady who inspired his Arabic 
verse are worthy of mention, could become the ideal interpreter of the Prophet's 
positive statement about ‘women and scent’, That he was accused of a 
predilection for ‘parasexual symbolism’ is an understandable reaction from 
‘traditionalist circles.#® 








sociery 
‘The ideal Islamic society is, according to Louis Massignon and, following him 
Louis Gardet, ‘an egalitarian theacracy of lay members’, whatever that means, 
‘Phe community of the believers is central in normative Muslim thought, hence 
the aversion of some Mustims to the Western interest in exotic figures such as 
Sufis and the like, as they do not represent the norms and ideals of the summa 
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because the umma is built according to the Prophet's divinely-inspired vision of 
the perfect society. The ‘good life’, the life of a Muslim that should bring him 
or her happiness here and in the Hereafter, should be organized to its least 
relevant detail in accordance with the rulings of revelation as interpreted by 
‘competent authorities.» 

‘The Koran describes the Muslim community as wnmatan wus(a (Stra 2:14), 
‘middle’ community, that is, a group of people who wander the middle path 
between extremes, just as the Prophet often appears as the one who avoided 
both Moses’ stern, unbending legalism and Jesus’ overflowing mildnews; for, as 
the oftquoted fadth says, “The est thing is the micklle one” (as no. 187), The 
members of this group are the ahl as-sunna iva ‘Lama, those who follow the sunna 
‘established by the Prophet and subscribe to the rules and regulations that 
determine the believer's life. They are brothers (and sisters) in and thanks 10 
their faith (Stra 9:11, 99:5, 49:10); rather, they are ‘like a single soul” (ar n9, 109), 
therefore they are obliged to support each other on the path of salvation by 
ordering the good and prohibiting the evil, amr bi Tma‘raf wa maly ‘an al-munkar, 
‘That means that, by being a member of this wnma, one will find the way to 
heaven and be ~ it is hoped ~ protected from Hell. ‘The beautiful legend of the 
Prophet's pledge to intercede for his community belongs here; when on 
Doomsday everyone is overwhelmed by horror and calls out nafit, nafit, “I myself, 
I myself [want to be saved)’, Muhammad will call out wmmaf, unmat, 'My: 
community, my community [shall be saved], Therefore, the members of his 
uma feel part of the wama markima (Ax no. 74), the community upon which 
forgiveness is and will be showered, inshd Allah. 

For modern thinkers such as Iqbal, the wma becomes the true witness to 
taulid: One God, one Prophet, one Koran, one direction of prayer” The wmma 
is, as the same poet-philovopher sings in his Asrdr-i khudi (‘Secrets of the Self"), like 
fa rose with many petals but one fragrance, and this fragrance is the Prophet's 
guiding presence and the wnma's love for him. 

‘The importance of the wmma is clear from the fact that the principle of ima’ 
‘consensus’ ~ which was originally the consensus of the religious scholars of a 
certain time ~ was expanded (0 comprehend the whole community. As Georg, 
Santillana writes: 


When the Muslim community agrees to a religious practice ar rule of 
faith its, ina certain manner, directed and inspired by God, preserved 
from error, and infallibly led towards the truth ... by virtue of a special 
grace bestowed by God upon the community of believers. 

‘We may call this the baraka of the tmma. 

‘The Muslim knows that beatitude and hope of eternal bliss lies in worship- 
ping and serving God, as the Koran repeatedly states; but true ‘ibada, ‘worship’, 
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‘can be realized in full only in the uroma, by participating in the five daily prayers, 
the Friday service, the two feasts and the pilgrimage, as well as by paying the 
znkat, These duties constitute the fabric of the ideal Muslim life, For the Muslim 
is not only part of the atl as-sunna wa ‘ijama‘a but also of the ah! alyibla, those 
who’turn in prayer towards the Kaaba. 

‘The role of the ‘middle community’ has been emphasized in a work by the 
Egyptian author Tawfiq al-Hakim, who speaks of the ta'aduliyya. the atternpt to 
strike the right middle path between extremes, and this quality of ta’aduliyya ~s0 
it is thought ~ has inspired the general tolerance of the unma in religious 
concepts: as Jong as one accepts the binding truth of the Koranic commands and 
Prohibitions, one remains part of the wma even though one breaks ‘the 
commandments; it is the denial of the absolute validity of the Koranic revelation 
that would make a person an infidel, One should also be very careful to practise 
taifr, declaring someone as a ify, ‘infidel, unbeliever’, for the badith says: “He 
who declares a Muslim to be at unbeliever is himself an unbelicver’, an adage 
unfortunately lost on some modem, aggressive groups among Muslims. H. A. R. 
Gibb could state, in this respect: 


‘No great religious community has ever possessed more fully the catholic 
spirit or been more ready to allow the widest freedom to its members 


provided only that they accepted, at least outwardly, the minimum 
| obligations of the faith * 


‘The schisens that have occurred time and again in history were concemed 
“mainly with practical and political issues, not so much with doctrinal problems. 

‘The feeling of belonging to the wnma markima makes, it was claimed, every 
~ Muslim a missionary who wants his friends to walk on the same highway 
~ towards eternal happiness on which oneself is walking, One can even explain the 
concept of jihad in this way: the air of jihad, the ‘striving in the way of God’ 
war against infidels (the concept of ‘holy war’, as jihdd i nowadays usually 
translated, is un-Islamic!), is the expansion of the dir al-L:lam and is thus, as G. E. 
yon Grunebaum formulates it, an instrument to unite the world in the pax 
islamica.® This may sound utopian and incompatible with the harsh political 
realities; but we are dealing here with ideals and thought patterns. 

The concept of the wnma has sometimes erroneously been identified with 
‘nation’, This, however, is a grave misunderstanding. It is telling that before the 
partition of the Indian subcontinent in 1947, most tradition-bound ‘ulama, such as 
those of Deoband and related schools of thought, refused the idea of Pakistan as 
a Muslim state, as this seemed to contradict the true concept of the mma. In a 
similar line of thought, one can argue that in classical times the caliph was never 
aa ‘head of state” in the modem sense but the head of the sonma at large wherever 
the Muslims lived; for the medieval "states' were generally governed by princes 
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: 
or sultans, who would call themselves by titles like aia “amar al-mu imintn, “helper of 
the Prince of the Believers’, or the like. The later interpretation of the caliphate as 
something ‘spiritual’ ts probably derived from this overarching concept. 

‘The problem of the right government has been discussed by theologians and 
philosophers down through the centuries without reaching a conclusive form, 
‘The parts of the shar‘a dealing with the ideals of stateeraft remained generally 
theoretical, and the practice looked quite different. The decades-long struggle for 
’ constitution in Pakistan which should be Islamic and modern is a reflection of 
these difficulties, One thing, however, is clear from history: it is better ~ 
according to general opinion ax well as theological reasoning ~ to accept the rule 
of the dit shazeka, a ruler who has grasped power (even despotically}, than to let 
the country disintegrate into anarchy. 

‘The ideal of the all-embracing wmma in whieh differences of race and colour 
were unknown, as the Koran defined the community of the believers, had to be 
realized in a constantly expanding "state" in which an increasing number of new, 
non-Arab converts who had accepted Islam had to ally themselves with one of 
the Arab tribes 1s a maeld, “client; and only as ‘adopted’ members of the Arab 
community could they gain full ‘citizen status’, not so much by embracing Islam 
and believing in the One God and His Prophet, It is understandable that the 
‘mawah soon realized the paradox of this situation and rebelled; the system broke 
down with the growing numbers, especially of Persians, who often became the 
true guiding lights of intellectual progress in medieval Islam. ; 

Another problem with which the amma had to deal was that of the dhimmi, dhe — 
ahl abhitdb, ‘People of the Book’, that is, the Jews, Christians, Sabians and later 
also Zoroastrians who were placed under the protection, dkimma, of the Muslim 
government and had to pay a special tax (cf: Sora 9:29) but who had the right of 
self-government under their respective religious leaders (rabbi, bishop and the 
like), although they were not admitted as witnesses in Muslim courts, They were 
also exempt from military service, The government rarely interfercel with their 
affaira;-end ‘they could’ oscdipy- almost any /profanton: the large ianaiban/O0 
Christian and Jewish physicians, translators and secretaries in the administration, 
(where, far example, the Copts boasted centuries of experience to put at the 
Muslim rulers’ disposal) is a well-known feature of medieval and post-medieval 
life. ‘The fact that many of the Jews who had been expelled from Spain in 1492 
chose to settle in the Otioman Empire, where they enjoyed freedom to live and 
to practise their skills, shows the tolerance of the Muslim government as 
compared to that of Christian Spain.» To this day, Muslim countries have high 
ranking officials from the Christian or, in Pakistan, the Parsce community who, 
are fully integrated as High Court judges or ambassadors (to mention only some 
examples from Pakistan; Egypt's Boutros-Ghali is another example of a non- 
Muslim serving in a most responsible position), 
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Tobe sure, Muslims reverted time and again to the Koranic warning: ‘Don't 
“take Jews and Christians as fiends!” Sara 5:5), and edicts were issued that the 





and belts was issued in 849, and the yellow colour remained associated with 
them down through the cersturies (as it was the case in Europe), When early 
Persian poets described an autumnal landscape, they thought that the trecs “put 
‘on a Jewish garment ...® 

‘Conversions of the dhimmis were not encouraged in early times for financial 
reasons: a special tax, as well as the land tax which they had to pay, was a 
welcome addition to the treasury. Yet, conversions were rather frequent. The 
concept of damn was extended to Buddhists and Hindus when Mubarmad ibn 

_al-Qgsim conquered Sind in 711-12, a measure which meant that Muslims did 

‘not need to lead jihad against the native inhabitants of the country, which would 
“have been next to impossible for the tiny group of Muslims settling in the 
_western subcontinent. Conversions im the fringe areas of Islam especially in 

India but also in Central Asia and, somewhat later, in Africa, were largely due to 
"the activities of the Sufi orders, not ~ as usually claimed ~ by “fire and sword’ or 
_ by ‘forced circumeision’, ‘The exact mechanics of conversion, however, are not 

yet fully understood and explained.” 

‘Similar to the attitude of the earliest Arab conquerors towards the mawal, the 
new Muslims of Hindu background in India were regarded by some traditionists 
as second-class citizens: the historian Baranf (4. after 1350) harshly ruled out the 
_ possibility of a naw musdman’s occupying a responsible position in the state. The 
true Muslim was (now no longer the Arab but) the Turk, for the successful 
_ Muslim conquerors of the north-western subcontinent from the days of Mabmod 
‘of Ghazna (reigned 999-1030) had been predominantly Turks.” In general, too, 
‘many Muslims tended to regard the convert with a certain distrust because they 
suspected that his conversion was mainly due to practical ~ financial or political 
~ reasons, not for the Jove of Islam. (Conversions for the love of a human being 
occurred too; as a Mustim girl is not allowed to marry a non-Muslim, such 
conversions play a role perhaps even more in our time than earlier as result of 
the mobility of social groups, educational facilities, and the like.) 

‘The community, embracing Muslims of different political and dogmatic 
approaches to the central truth as well as the aA! al-hila’ and other small groups, 
was thus far from uniform. In the long run, even something like Muslim *castes’ 
developed, especially in India. Occupational stratification was common, and 
the relations amang members of certain clastes or groups continue to this day, 
‘Horrible ~ my aunt was buried close to a mirza [member of the Turco-Persian 
nobility in Indo-Pakistan!] ~ what a disgrace for a sand lady! I heard this 
remark in Lahore in 1983. 
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But how to deal with those non-Muslims who were also not ahi ai-kitab? ‘The 
problem of jikié, the ‘striving on the way of God’, was and stills one ofthe 
‘greatest obstacles for non-Mustims to understanding Islam. Some of the Saras. 
revealed in Medina deal with the problem of warring for the sake of the true 
faith, out hin is to be uncerotood peimacly the Sight aqui aggressors acd 
apostates, Yet, the fact that Muhammad, in the course of his prophetship, 
became increasingly sure that he was sent not only to the Arabs but to the 
“lamin, all the inhabitants of the world, involved a missionary claim; and thus, i 
the end, it was revealed to him: ‘Fight against those who do not believe in God 
nor in the Last Day, who prohibit not what God and His messenger have 
prohibited, and who refuse allegiance to the true faith from among those who 
have received the Book, until they humbly pay tribute out of hand’ (Sora gag). 
‘The translation of jihad as "holy war’, as is now current even among Muslims, 
cannot be justified on philological grounds; the term ‘Holy War’ was first coined 
in medieval Europe for the undertakings of the Crusaders, Rules for the 
treatment of prisoners, women and children are given, but one should always 
keep in mind that jihad is not a ‘Pillar of Islam’; rather, it in a fard abhiftya, a duty 
to which the community in general is called. Ax Sara 2:256 states: “There is na 
compulsion in religion’, it was ieapossble to declare jihad as one of the absolutely 
binding pillars of Islarn, 

‘A edith takes the Prophet say: “The difference of opinion in my community 
is sign of Divine mercy’. ‘This dadith, however, does not intend the different 
opinions and strata inside the variegated wmma but rather the differences, 
between the legal schools which came into existence in the first two centuries of 
Islam. Their leaders developed legal systems based on the Koran and numa, and 
added ~ as wax necessary in a time of fast expansion of Islam into arcas with 
completely different values and traditions ~ the principle of analogy, gras, which 
‘enabled the jurists to decide cases according to precedents. One may also add 
ray, speculation and use of independent judgment. ‘The systematization of the 
sven data and their elaboration constituted the field of figh, “understanding and. 
pondering’, that is, the human interpretation of the Divinely-given shana. 

‘The legal schools (sometimes wrongly described as ‘sects’) are called madhhab, 
“the way on which one goes’, a word which is nowadays sometimes used for 
‘religion’ in its historical aspects (ta'nkh al-madiahib means at times simply 
‘History of religions’, for din, ‘religion par excellence’, is only ond. The madhahib 
differ generally only in minor points, such as the position of the hands in prayer, 
the necessity of ablution after touching a non-related woman's skin, and, 
questions in personal status law. Out of a larger number of legal currents, such: 
as the school of al-Awai't (d. 774) and the Zahirites, four have remained active to 
this day. The Hanafites are followers of Abo Hanifa an-Nu'min, whose madhhab 
is generally accepted in Turkish areas, including northem India, and is regarded 
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as being most prone to a rather ‘free’ interpretation of the law, Malik ibn Anas 
‘(d. 795) is regarded as the representative of the traditionalist school of Medina; 
‘the Malikites are mainly found in the western part of the Muslim world. Ash- 
‘Shalit (d. 820) takes a stance between the two earlier masters; his school is 
‘probably the most widespread one, while the fourth schoo! is connected with the 
‘stern traditionist Abmad ibn Hanbal (d. 855), The Hanbalites are characterized 
by adhering unswervingly to the words of Koran and nama, disallowing human 
“reason to solve problems. Out of this group grew, later, the Wahhabis, who rule 
‘today in Saudi Arabia and deny all bid’s, innovations, in the legal sphere. 

The madhahib are not hermetically closed. One can refer to a lawyer from a 
‘madhhab different {rom one’s own if one sees this as useful, and members of the 
‘same family can belong to different legal schools. But once one has chosen a 
_modhhab, one has to follow the rulings found by the previous generations. This 
opt "imitation was meant to ensure thatthe spirit in which earlier lawyers had 
rolved a problem was kept intact, but it soon deteriorated into a narrowing 
traditionalism; the ‘wlamd and fugaha (those who deal with the figh) were no longer 
Ipermited 10 use their own intelligence to investigate the Koran and sama but 
“were bound, instead, to accept the results originally arrived at and hallowed by 
‘general acceptance, gma’, As Islamic figh comprises not only legal but also 
religious and what we would call ‘profane” acts and duties of the believer, gma” 
carried over many medieval customs and ideas which, in themselves, were only 
derivations and not actually based on the veritable roots of figh, ie, Koran and 
“summa, Figh also established, on a Koranic and sua basis, the personal status law 
and the duties of the human being towards God as well ax towards fellow 
humans, and defined trungressions and the different kinds of punishment 
according to strict rules. One should keep in mind that it is in law thar the 
position of the human being is defined and interpreted, not in theology (as 
largely in Christianity); the law establishes exactly who is mudallgf, “burdened, 
with performing which duty. 

‘Thus, the institution of ja’, once thought to open the way for a development 
of the Muslim patterns of life, slowly became an impediment to new develop- 
ments because, from around AD 1000 onwards, it was held that the gate of ylihdd, 
“free investigation into the sources’, was closed. Yet, time and again, individuals 
‘opened this gate for themselves, and the aversion to taghd became more and 
more outspoken among modemists, who perceive the dangers of fossilization of 
the community and its way of life and rightly believe that a fresh investigation 
into the usa! al-figh would serve Muslims to find a way to prosper in modern 
times as they once prospered. One has also to keep in mind that the gap between 
the shart'a and the shar’e-based legal systems on the one hand and that of 
customary and ‘secular’ law had been steadily widening ~ the caliphs had not 
only the gaits, who administered and judged according to the shan‘a, but also 
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lawyers concerned with non-religious law, by which many of the punishments 

were handled and state taxes imposed. ‘ 
One speaks of seventy-two or seventy-three ‘sects inside Islam, ‘one’ of whieh 

is the firga najpa, the “group that will be saved’. Yet, one cannot call ‘scets i the 

classical sense of the word the numerous religious and theological groups which 

lived side by side down through the centuries. Again, Gibb’s remark comes 0 
It would not be to go too fax beyond the bounds of strict ruth to say ... 
that no body of religious sectarians has ever been excluded from the 
‘orthodox community but those who desired such an exclusion and as it 
were excluded themselves, 


‘Truc ‘sects’ appear, however, at a very early point in Muslim history, 
beginning with the bate of Siffin in 657, when one group of ‘Al's partisans 
retreated from the battlefield because their leader accepted his adversary 
Mu'dwiya’s suggestion to leave the decision to a divinely-ordained arbitrium, 
‘The Khanijites (from tharga, ‘to walk out, secede’) were the first group to shape 
themselves into what they felt to be the ideal Muslim community, They were 
cthical maximalists, overstressing the ‘amr bi ‘Lma’rif, and have rightly been 
called the Puritans of Islam. By declaring an infidel anyone who comenits @ 
major sin, they limited the community and eruelly fought against those who did 
not accept their rigid ethical standards. ‘This attitude fed Muslims to ponder the 
problem of the relation between faith and works ~ to what extent do works 
influence faith? Can faith increase or decrease by works? "This, again, was 
connected with the question of the right leader of the community ~ should 
Muhammad's successor be from his family, his clan, or was it solely piety that 
determined the choice? The Kharijites advocated the opinion that, according t0 
the Koranic words “The one most honoured by God among you is the most 
pious’ (Sara 49°13), only piety counted, and coined the famous sentence that the 
mout pious could be the true caliph even though he be an Abyssinian slave ~ 
because he has the necessary moral qualities. 

‘Such extremist views could not possibly be accepted by the wnma ww(a, and 
after several battles the Khanijites slowly receded into fringe areas such as North 
Africa and Oman. Under the name Thadis, they continued to live in North 
Africa, and their teaching offered a practical framework for dynastic, especially 
Berber, rebellions which flared up from time to time in the Maghrib. 

‘The problem of faith and works as well as that of predestination versus free 
will occupied the minds of several theological groups, who answered the 
question of whether a person committing a grave sin was still a Mustim in 
different ways, or decided to leave the judgment to God, who alone knows what 
is in human hearts. Out of these discussions grew the Mu'tazila, who was to 
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‘cause major theological discussions in the late eighth and ninth centuries, 
‘centring upon God's unity and his justice (see below, p. 222). Yet, even these 
theological movements cannot be termed ‘sects’. 

‘One can say, with undue simplification, that the battle of Siffin was indeed 
the event that gave birth to the two major sects of Islam, the Kharijite on the one 
hand and the Shia on the other.“ While the Kharijites stressed the ethical 
qualities of the leader of the community, the sit'at ‘AM, “Al's party’, insisted 
upon the inherited sacred quality of the leader. One can juxtapose the positions 
concerning authority in Shia and Sunni Islam, which softened the Kharijite 
‘approach to achieve once more the golden mean, as follows: 

Sunnite Shia 


‘Adhering to the Prophet's words and Authority is inherent in the 
example, Authority is contractual, leader by virtue of an 


inherited sacred knowledge. 
‘The leader of the community is, at ‘The imam’s rule is God-given 
least in theory, elected from and necessary. 
Muhammad's clan Quraysh, 
‘The caliph has no teaching 
and interpreting authority. 
“The caliph is the leader of the ‘The imam possesses a 
community in prayer and war. luminous substance. 


‘That means that, according to Sunni opinion the caliph is the frst of the 
believers, while the imam in the Shia tradition is distinguished by the inherited 
sanctity of Prophetic descent. 

‘The Shia split into numerous groups. Zayd, son of the only surviving son of 
Husayn, Zayn ab-‘Abidin, is the imam after whom the Zaydiyya or Fiver Shia is 
called, who ruled in the Middle Ages in Tabaristan and until the 19608 in 
Yemen, They profess an active imamate and expect the leader to fight and 
defend his community. Every Alid, whether from Hasan's or Husayn’s progeny, 
can become the imam; no secret inherited knowledge is involved. 

While the Zaydites teach active participation in the fight against injustice, 
many Shiites consider the milan, the ‘tribulations’, part and parcel of Shia life. As 
many members of the Alid family were persecuted (under the Abbasids the 
persecution was sometimes stronger than under the Omayyads, because the 
Abbasids had to fear the dynastic claims of their Alid relatives), suffering plays an 
important role in the Shia mentality, and many believe that mourning for those 
that have sullered or were martyred has a redemptive quality. This attitude has 
been contrasted ~ though not completely correctly ~ with the ‘success-oriented! 
Sunnites. 
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Shia leaders practited the da'wed, the rebellious call to revolution to avenge the 
{injustice done to their imams, but in order to survive they were allowed to 
lagiya, ‘dissimulation’ of their tmue faith (based on Sora 3:29). Later Shia aut 
tended to include in their historical surveys many people who are known 
Sunnis; but, according to the Shia view, these pocts, literati or whatever, 
have been Shiites who practised tagga to survive in the inimical 
environment. This tendency becomes stronger afier the Twelver Shia 
introduced as the state religion in Iran in 1501 by the young Isma'll the Safavid, 
scion of a Shia Sufi farnily in Ardabil, If leading mystical poets like “Ajir and 
Rami had not been Shia, how could one accept and love them™6 And, as there is 
among many Sunnites a certain dashepyu Jusan, a tendency two express one’s love for 
the Prophet's amily and descendants, such an interpretation was not dificult, 

‘Two aspects of Shia life are connected with the very beginning of the 
sectarian development in Islam, that is, with the question of the caliphate, 
are tabarra’ and waldyat ~ to refuse the first three caliphs (who were often cui 
fro the pulpits) and to cling faithfully to the trve wah Allah, ‘Ali andl hin 
descendants, the imams who alone can guide the community thanks to 
inspired wisclom. 

‘The idea that the Mahdi from the Prophet's family will appear at the end 
time ‘to fill the world with justice as itis filled with injustice’ ix a dogma in 
Islam, while Sunnites accept this idea only sporadically ~ yet the 
‘Mabuli figures who emerged in the Muslim lands every now and again 10 
against injustice show that the concept was widespread. Sulfice it to mention 
‘Mahdi of Jaunpur (d. 1505). who preached a mystically-tinged Islam with 
reliance upon dhity instead of prayer, or the belligerent Mahdi of the Sudan 
1885), who caused so much horror among Europeans and who became a symbol 
tush eliotn ne =e 
Iqbal’s 

While the s0-called Twelver Shiss, whose twelfth and last imam 
as a child in 874, constitutes the mainstream of Shia Islam and largely shaped. 
{intellectual and spiritual life in Iran and parts of India, not to mention smaller. 
pockets in Syria and other countries, the Ismaili currents split off with a dispute. 
cover the seventh Imam, the son of Ja‘far ay-sidiq (d. 765), one of the most 
influential scholars and sages, whose important role in mystical tradition as well 
as law is also accepted in Sunni Islam. Instead of his son Mast al-Kagien 
(through whom the chain of the Twelver continues), the line was continued to 
Isma'l ibn Muhammad. The different branches of the so-called Ismaili move- 
ment have incorporated much of gnostic thought, with ‘All's role becoming 
more and more important until even 2 kind of deification was reached (thus. 
among the Nusayris and ‘Ali Habis, called ghulat, ‘exaggerators', even in Shia 
sources). 4 
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‘The Ismaili movement, to which medieval Islam owes highly important 
philosophical speculations, assumed its visible shape in the Fatimid caliphate in 
Eaypt (969-1171), The glory of eleventh-century Cairo was described by the 
great Ismaili philosopher-poet Nayir-i Khusraw in his Safanutma, the “Trav= 
logue’, and in some of his autobiographical poems. The movement split with 
the death of the caliph al-Mustansir (reigned 1046-94), pnce more over the 
question of succession. One group accepted the birth rights of Mustanir’s elder 
son Nizar, while others were in favour of the younger son Musta'lf, who 
succeeded his father in Egypt. His das went to Yernen, where one still finds 
Ismaili villages and which was regarded as the basis of the true da‘wd. Yemenite 
scholars were brought to India to teach in the families whose ancestors were 
converted to Ismaili Islam from the late twelfth century onwards. This group, 
centred mainly in Bombay and Gujarat, is called Bohoras (‘traders’) and 
‘constitutes to this day a wealthy trading community. ‘They still follow the legal 
core established by the Fatimid jurist Qagt Nu‘man.@ "The highest authority 
among the Daudi Bohoras is His Holiness Sayyidna, whose ancestor came to 
India in the mid-sixteenth century; his rule can be compared almost to that of a 
pope (without celibacy, of course). His commands are to be obeyed exactly, 
otherwise excommunication is practised. Lately, Sayyidna has promulgated an 
even harder line in accordance with the increasing fundamentalist tendencies in 
mainstream Islam, A smaller group, the Sulaymanis, who remained faithful to 
the Yemeni connection, were and still are a remarkably progressive community. 
‘They played a role in politics: Badruddin Tayyabjee, first Muslim president of 
the Indian National Congress; A. A. A. Pyzee with his interesting modem 
interpretation of Islam; and Atiya Begum, the fighter for women's education in 
the first decades of the twentieth century, were part of the Sulaymani Bohora 
community, 

Followers of Niztr, who was brought to the Persian fortress of Alamut, where 
his line continued, acted also as das in the Indian subcontinent and converted a 
considerable number of Hindus in Sind and Gujarat. Smaller pockets of this 
faction are found in Syria {once the seat of the mysterious shaykh al-jabal, the Old 
Man of the Mountain, of Crusader fame); eastern Iran, northern Afghanistan 
and Central Asia have small Ismaili groups, and an important area where the 
Ismailis are the true political leaders is Hunza in the Karakoram region of 
Pakistan, close to the area of Badakhshan where Nasir-i Khusraw spent the last 
fifteen or twenty years of his life. The leader of the Ismailis, who had received 
the tithe from his followers everywhere, left Iran for India in 1839 to join his 
community in Bombay and adjacent areas; he was given the title Aga Khan. His 
grandson, the famous Sultan Muhammad Aga Khan Hl, was able, during his 
Jong reign, to transform the so-called Khoja groups into a modern community in 
which, for example, education of women is given a very special place; he also 
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encouraged the migration to East Africa of numerous families from Sind, 
Gujarat and the Panjab. Most of them, however, have recently left Africa in the 
wake of racial unrest and persecution of minorities to settle in the west, mainly in 
Canada. 4 

Gontrary 1 the Twelver Shia, the Khojas do not emphasize the suffering of 
‘the imams or indulge in commemorating the event of Kerbela; rather, they feel 
blessed by the presence of the Aga Khan, the fitz ir imam through whose firmans- 
they receive Divine guidance. Like the Bohoras, the Khojas have a highly 
structured organization, a truc hierarchy with defined duties for everyone, The 
literature of both groups comes to light only slowly due to the secrecy with which 
the beliefs are surrounded; the gindns of the Khojas (see above, p. 168) reflect a 
Sein piy bihicol he otag a peo aaa 
Imam through whom the Divine light radiates. 

‘Another group inlde Ilr, vehich fs not ‘scm’ athe ce sease Of al 
‘word but whose ideals have influenced the Muslim community deeply, is the Suft_ 
{arga, a term translated as ‘order, brotherhood, fraternity’. Emest Gellner has 
called the establishment of Sufi farigas, which began in the mid-welfth century, — 
“a reformation in reverse’, because the Sufi orders created a quasi-church with 
the sharkh or pir forming the centre around whom the different strata of members 
were ~ more or less = organized.” Early Sufism was ascetic and certainly very. 
avene to the world and what is in it; government was generally equated to evil 
and corruption, Later, the Sulis assumed, wittingly and unwittingly, an immense 
political power. ‘The Sufi shayth was thought to have a direct influence ont 
political events and material destiny of the realms where his spiritual authority: 
was exercised. ‘That is true not only in India but also for Sufi fargas in many 
other parts of the Muslim world. Offence against a shayth could be regarded as 
a reason for a ruler’s downfall or a mighty person's sudden misfortune: thus 
some Sufis explained the Mongol invasion of Iran and the adjacent countries in 
1220 and the following decades in part due to the misbehaviour of some Mustim 
trulers towards the ‘friends of God’? 

‘The faces ofthe Sufi orders differ widely; one finds rural and urban orders, 
and the teachings of the different farigas appeal to every stratum of society. Some 
{arigas are connected, at least loosely, with certain professions: the Mevleviyya 
(which never crossed the borders of Ottoman Turkey) attracted artists, pocts and 
calligraphers, and represented the sophisticated educational level; the “Turkish 
Bektashis, strongly inclined towards the Shia and notorious for admitting women. 
to all their meetings, were the order that worked with the Ottoman elite troops, 
the Janissaries, and thus lost some influence after the Janissaries’ fall in 182g; and 
adherence to the Shsdhiliya with its sober, refined literature was ofien preferred 
by members of the upper middle class, who felt attracted by the emphasis on 
‘quictude, purity and meditation without begging and ecstatic rites, as these are 
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© often part of dervish orders. It is typical that one of the Shadhiliyya’s 

offspring, the Darqawiyya, has attracted several important Western converts to 
_Islam. On the other hand, the musical sessions of the Indian Chishtis are the joy 
Roof those who try to find God through the mediation of sacred music, Ecstatic 
groups with wild dhikr meetings and a tendency to perform dangerous-looking 
miracles, like eating glass or taking out their eyes, live beside others who practise 
silent dhikr and retire in nightly vigils from the outside world to find strength for 
their daily occupation, in which they may be highly successful (the Naqshbandis 
and their subgroups are among these). Others work for the benefit of the 
‘community as do the Muridin of Ahmadu Bambu in Senegal" and while 
medieval history knows of a number of Sufi rebels against the government (Qadi 
Badruddm of Simavna (d. 1414) in Ottoman Turkey, Shah ‘Inayat of Jhok in 
Sind in the early eighteenth century?" or, like Shartarullah, against the rich 
landlords in Bengal, other Sufi families are very involved in polities 73 

In short, the influence of Sufism is visible in almost every walk of life, for ~ as 
- Marshall Hodgson writes ~ ‘they developed a picture of the world which united 
the whole dar al-Islam under a comprehensive spiritual hierarchy of pls? 

However, the Sufis have been and still are harshly criticized for introducing 
foreign, ‘pagan’ customs into Islam and polluting the pure, simple teachings of 
the Koran and the Prophet by adopting gnostic, ‘thoroughly un-Islamic’ ideas, 
Strange dervishes, wandering mendicants in exotic attire, or half-naked faqirs 
were the first representatives of ‘Sufism’ which Western travellers encountered 
and from whom they gained the impression that Sufism was something alien to 
Islam, a weird movement of drug-addicts who did not know anything of the legal 
and theological foundations of Islam. The inner values of Sufism were discov- 
ered only slowly. But the degeneration of Sufism in general and the quest for 
‘more political than spiritual power was undeniable, so much so that many 
‘Western observers considered Sufism the greatest barrier to a modern develop- 
ment in Islam, Muslim thinkers like Iqbal joined them, claiming that mola-istn 
and pirisin were the greatest obstacles to truly Islamic modern life, and that the 
influence of ‘pantheistic’ ideas in the wake of Ibn ‘Arabi's teachings and the 
ambiguous symbolism of ~ mainly Persian ~ poetry and the decadence that was 
{ts result (or 40 he thought) were ‘more dangerous for Islam than the hordes of 
‘Attila and Genghis Khan’.® And yet, Iqbal's own interpretation of Islam owes 
much (0 the intense love of God and the Prophet that are typical of classical 
Sulism, 

Out of Sufism, and often parallel with it, grew another movement, called 
fatuecrea, Fubaxwe, the quality of the fat, the virtuous young hero, is based, as its 
adherents say, on the example of ‘All, the true fad, The leaders of the fitwowa 
groups also reminded their followers of the appearance of the term in the Koran, 
where Abraham (Stra 21:60) as well as the Seven Sleepers (Sara 18:10) are called 
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fata of (plural) finan. The fataewa groups apparently developed in the late tenth, 
century and were a kind of sodality permeated bby Sufi ideas. Some members of 
the movement sometimes turned against the establishment, and its offshoot, the 
‘aparin, can be compared to the classical mafia. The Abbasid caliph an-Nagir 
(1182-1220) gave the movement @ proper organization and sent out the Sufi 
leader AbO Hay ‘Omar as-Suhrawardi to invite the princes of adjacent areas 0 
Join the funaates, thus creating, as it were, a political network of allegiances. Its 
initiation ritual was apparently more formal than that in many Sufi orders the 
novice was girded and invested with special trousers, sarc! al-fuaewa, and had 
{o drink salty water, a sign of layalty, perhaps endowed with a certain apotropaic 
power. Franz Taeschner has described the details of this initiation and translated 
handbooks from medieval Arabic and Turkish so that one ean form an almost 
complete insight into this hierarchically organized Mawurbund whose membery 
were subject to stern ethical roles ~ only men from respectable farnities and 
professions were accepted. : 

‘The futuucoa sodalities were consected with the artisans’ guilds, although the 
problem of whether and how guilds are at all related ro Sufism and facta has 
been debated intensely among scholars. The guilds ~ if we ean use this teren = 
had « patron saint, and as late as in 1955 the cotton-carder, ala, in Istanbul 
who cleaned my mattress told me proudly the story of his patron saint, the 
manyr-mystic al-Hallaj. ‘The guilds and sodalities such as the AMi, who. 
represented the Turkish offshoot of the fatima, impressed visitors from other 
countries, as can be understood from Ibn BaytOa's travelogue: he was highly 
grateful to the Abhis in Anatolia, whose honesty and hospitality he praises, 

All the groups were involved, int one way or another, in defending the dar al- | 
islam, and the political changes brought about by colonial powers had to be met 
by new interpretations. For instance, was an Indian province now under British 
rule considered to be dar u-tarb, which could entail that no Friday prayer could 
be performed?” The problem of Muslim minorities ina non-Muslim majority 
area is to this day difficult to solve, especially in the West. Can they, as 
minorities, play an important role in society? How are they to prove that they 
are real Muslims?" Can their approach to education help to ward off the 
dangers of backwardness of which the Muslims are often accused? Innumerable 
questions have arisen which were never discussed in previous centuries but 
which may lead to a fresh self-understanding for Muslims. For most reformers 
have reminded their co-religionists of Sara 19:12: “Verily God does not change 
the fate of a people until they change what is in themselves’. 

‘The new Muslim presence in the West also requires an increased dialogue, 
but it is unfortunate that, often, abstract theological and philosophical issues are 
raised instead of seeking the vital meeting point, namely the concept of God and. 
the human soul’s relation to Him. Wilfred Cantwell Smith was right when he 
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“remarked that, in such meetings and in conferences about Islam and Christian- 


ity, ‘much talk about Islam can be heard but very little about God ..."° 
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“To refleet on the essence of the Creator .., is forbidden to the human intellect 
because of the severance of all relations between the two existences.’ Thus wrote 
‘Mubarnmad 'Abduh, the Egyptian modernist theologian.” Islam has generally 
held the opinion that itis sinful to apply human reason to God, "The Aadidh stater: 

“Think about the creation, but do not think about the Greator’ (44r no, 439). One 
hhas to accept the way in which He describes Himself in the Koran, for according 
to Isma't| Rajt al-Fardqi, “The Qur'an expresses God's inconceptualizability in 
the most emphatic manner’? 

Ancient religions had tried to circumscribe the Numinous power in various 
ways The High God was recognized as causing and maintaining ereation, and 
could be symbolized ax father or, less frequently in historic times, as mother. 
Functional deities were in many religions responsible for the different events 
in Nature and in life: in the high religions many of them were ‘sublimated’, 
as it were, into saints who are thought to perform similar functions ~ hence 
the aversion of traditional Muslims to saintworship, which, as they feel, 
imperils the pure, erue monotheism whose confession ix the duty of the 
believers 

Radic big sk Siam ths iotkl ge bebe 
‘events, and ancient Arabic as well a good part of Persian poetry reflects that fear 
of the revolving sky which, like a millstone, crushes everything. Who can escape — 
the movement of the Aaft dsird, the ‘seven mills’, as the spheres are sometimes — 
called in Persian? Who is not trampled down by the black and white horses 
which draw the chariot of the sky? Who knows what cruel Time has in its store, 
‘on its loom? The feeling that a merciless Fate reigns over the world surfaces time 
and again in literature,' and yet there is a deep difference between this fatalism, 
which the Oriental world inherited from earlier systems of thought, and the 
belief in the active God who cares for His creatures and who knows best what it 
good in any moment of life even though His wisdom is often incomprehensible 
to human minds and one wonders what He intends. To be sure, there are 
‘enough statements, especially in the Auf, in which God's omnipotence seems to 
bbe expressed through a seemingly feelingless fate, such as the famous hadith qudst: 
“Those to Paradise and Ido not care, and those to Hell and I do not care’ (aMt 
‘no. 519). Predestination of this kind seems illogical, even downright cruel, to a 
modem mind, but it expresses a strange, irrational relation between the human 
‘slave’ and the Lord; a relation which Tor Andrae, the Swedish Islamicist and 
Laitheran bishop has described thus: “Belief in predestination is the deepest and 
most logical expression of interpreting the world and human life in a purely 
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religious way’> This statement translates well the Muslim's understanding of 
God’s omnipotence and absolute Lordy power. 

History of religions knows of different ways to describe God or, at least, to try 
to understand Him. There are the via causalitatit, the via eninentiae and the via 
negationis, All three can be comfortably applied to Islam, although the first one 
seems to be predominant in the Koranic message. Among His names, al-bhalig, 
ab-ban, al-musawwir, "the Creator, the Shaper, the Form-giver’ stand besides 
others that point to His care for His creatures, such as ar-rdzig, ‘the Nourisher’. 
He is al-mulyt al-mumt, the One ‘who gives life and who gives death’. ‘Every day 
He is in some work’ (Sara 55:29), that is, He never rests, and ‘slumber or sleep do 
not touch Him’ (Sara 2-25). Just as He has placed His signs tin the horizons and 
in themselves’ (SGra 41:59), He also “taught Adam the names’ (SOra 2: 
furthermore "He taught the Koran’ (Sara 55:2) "That means that He taught every= 
thing, for the Koran contains the expression of His will, while the names endow 
humankind with the power over everything created as well as with an under- 
standing of the Divine Names through which His creative power manifests itself 

One could transform the words of the shahdida that ‘there is no deity save Him’ 
into the statement that there is no acting Power but Him, for all activities begin 
from Him: He began the dialogue with humanity in pre-cternity by asking in the 
Primordial Covenant alastu bi-rabbitum, ‘Am I not your Lord?’ (Stra 7:172), and 
He inspires prayer and leads people on the right path if He so wishes. Yet the 
supreme cause of everything perceptible is not perceptible Itself 

‘As much as tradition and the Koran use the sta eawalitats to point to God's 
power, they also use the cia eminentiar, that is, they show that He is greater than 
everything conceivable. ‘This is summed up in the formula Aliahu akbar, “He is 
greater (than anything else)’; and He is ‘above what they associate with Him’ 
(Sora 59:23). 

But His is also the absolute Beauty, even though this is not stated explicitly in 
the Koran, Yet, the /adtlk “Verily God is beautiful and loves beauty’ (4 no, 106) 
was widely accepted, especially by the mystically-minded, and when daring Suis 
claimed that the Prophet had said: ‘I saw my Lord in the most beautiful form’, 
they express the feeling that longing for this Absolute Beauty is part of human 
life. 

God is absolute Wisdom, and the Muslim knows that there is a wisdom in 
everything. For ‘God knows better (than anyone)’, Allah a’lam, as is repeated in 
every doubtful case. Therefore, God should not be asked why this or that 
happened, and "Al's word: ‘I recognized my Lord through the annulment of my 
intentions” (44 no, 139) reflects this mentality: the Lord's strong hand should be 
seen even in moments of disappointment and despair, for, as the Koran states 
(Sora 21:23), ‘He is not asked about what He does’. This feeling has inspired 
Riimi’s poctical version of Adam’s prayer in the Mathnart (a I 3,899): 
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If You treat ill Your slaves, 
if You reproach them, Lord ~ 
You are the King ~ it does 
not matter what You do. 
‘And if You call the sun, 
the lovely moon but ‘scum’, 
‘And if You say that ‘crooked’ 
is yonder cypress slim, 
‘And if You call the Throne 
and all the spheres but ‘low’ 
And if You call the sea 


God's willis higher than any human will, but this description does not mean, 
as Fazlur Rahman says, that we have to do with a ‘watching, frowning and 
punishing God nor a chief Judge, but a unitary and purposive will creative of 
order in the universe’.* Thus, the constant use of ma sha Allah, ‘what God will’ 
for, even more, aut Allah, ‘if God wills’, does not refer 10 any whim of the Lord 
but rather to His limitless power. 

God is the One who dispenses absolute Justice, so much 40 that one of the 
ost penetrating books on Islamic theology is called ‘God of Justice’? However, 
‘overemphasis on His justice, “adl, as was practised by the Mu'taailites, could 
conflict with His omnipotence, because His justice was judged according to 
human understanding of ‘justice’, which is not applicable to God. The descrip 
tion of God as the khapr al-makifn, ‘the best of those who use ruses’ (Stra 3:54, 
8:30), and the entire problem of His mol, ‘ruse’, belongs to the realm of His 
‘omnipotence; it cannot be solved by human reasoning * 

God is the absolute Truth, albhogg. It is therefore not surprising that the term 
fnqq was later used by the Sufis to point to the innermost essence of God, who 
‘was experienced as the sole Reality, something beyond all definitions ~ and 
before the fag, all that is bafi, ‘vain’, disappears (Stra 17:81), 

God is higher than everything ~ not only in His will, justice or knowledge, but 
He is also supreme mercy and love, even though the quality of love is rarely if 
‘ever mentioned in the Koran (ef. Sara 5:59, end) but is reflected in Hlis name, al- 
twadid (Sara 11:90). Yet, mercy and compassion are expressed in His two names 
which precede every Sora of the Koran, namely ar-rafmdn ar-rafim, ‘the All- 
Merciful the All-Compassionate’. They come from the root rm, which also 
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designates the mother's womb, and thus convey the warm, loving care of the 
Creator for His creatures. These words, repeated whenever the Muslim begins 
something with the basmala, ‘inspired to the Muslim a moderate optimism’ and 
Islamic scholars have spoken, in the same context, of God's ‘providential mercy 
balanced by justice’, Later traditions emphasize that God acts in the way that 
human beings think He would ~"T am with My servant's thought’ says the éndith 
quds, to point out that the one who trusts in God's forgiveness will not be 
disappointed." ROmd tells the story of Jesus and John the Baptist; while the latter 
‘was constantly brooding in fear and awe, Jesus used to smile because he never 
forgot God's loving care and kindness, and therefore he was dearer to God." 

‘The ria eminentae can be summed up in the statement that, as God's 
perfections are infinite, ‘there is no perfection compared to which there is not a 
still greater perfection in God and with God’, and rightly did an oft.quoted 
Arabic verse say: 


Praised be He by whose work the intellects become confused; 
praised be He by whose power the heroes are incapacitated! 


‘This exclamation of utter confusion leads to the third way of describing God, 
the via negationss: 


‘Whatever you can think is perishable ~ 
that which enters not into any thought, that is God, 


says Romi, in a verve (a7 I 3, 107) that sums up the feeling about God, Human 
thought is a limitation, and when the theosophiical mystics of the school of Ibe 
‘Arabi tried to describe Him in terms that point simultaneously w His 
transcendence and His immanence, this is nothing but a faint attempt to 
describe Him, the das absconditus, whom one can approach at best by ‘seizing the 
hem of His Grace’, that is, to describe one of His manifestations which cover His 
Essence like garments, like veils. How is one to speak about the One who is 
absolutely transcendent and yet is closer to mankind than their jugular vein 
(Sara 50:16), so that the mystics found Hirm at the end of the road, in the “ocean 
‘of the soul’ and not in the mosque, not in Mecca or in Jerusalem? Poems have 
sung of Him in colourful images, in paradoxes, negations and affirmations 
which, however, do nothing but hide the transcendent Essence, for He is, so to 
speak, the ‘Super-Unknowable’. 

On the philosophical side, the Ismailis have tried to maintain His transcend- 
ence by using a double negation freeing the idea of God from all association with 
the material and removing Him also from the association with the non-material, 
God jis thus neither within the sensible world nor within the extrasensible."* 

Hes, in the Koranic expression, ‘the First and the Last, the Inward and the 
Qurward! (Sara 57:3), and the mystery of His being is surumed up in Sora 5923-4: 
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He is God besides whom there is no deity, the One who knows the 
visible and the invisible. He is the Merciful, the Compassionate, He is 
God, besides whom there is no deity, the King, the Holy, the Giver of 
Peace, the Faithful, the Protector, the Mighty, the Overpowering, the 
Very High, Praised be God who is above what they associate with Him, 
He is God, the Creator, the Form-giver; His are the Most Beautiful 
‘Names. He is praised by what isin the heavens and on Earth and He is 
the Mighty, the Wise j 


Similarly, the Throne Verse (Sara 2:255) has served to deseribe Him to a 
certain degree, and the concept of His Throne on which He dwells (Stra 7:54; 
103g et al.) and which comprises Heaven and Earth has evoked many commen 
taries, from realistic deseriptions to visions of a seat of chtysolite or ruby" to the 
mystical interpretation that the true Divine Throne is the human heart, for the 
fel pi emo ie epee My ar lo so coer bat 
heart of My faithful servant comprises Me’ («wt no, 6) 

‘The God as revealed in the Koran ina living God, who has invited mankind 
to call Him and He will answer (Sara 4o:62, cf. 2:186), an active, creating and — 
destroying, maintaining and guiding God who is yet beyond any human 
understanding. He is, in a certain way, a ‘personal’ God, for He has addressed — 
humankind and revealed Himself to them, but the term shabhy, ‘person’, cannot — 
be applied to Him. 

When looking at the active, powerful Lord of the Koran, one wonders how 
scholastic theologians could define Him in rational terms: the ‘agtda sandsiyya, a 
dogmatic creed from the fifteenth century which was largely used among 
Muslims, describes God with forty-one qualities, sft, Six are basic qualities of - 
which the first and essential one is existence, then further pre-eternity (acaliyya), 
eternity (abadivna), Hix being different from what has become in time, His self 
subsistence and the fact that He needs neither place nor originator. 

He has a further seven necessary qualities which are: Power, Will, Knowl — 
edge, Life, Hearing, Seeing and Speech, and seven accidental qualities, that is: 
His being powerful, being willing, being knowing, being living, being hearing, 
being seeing and being speaking (this differentiation emerged from early theological 
discussions between the Mou‘tazilites and traditionists about His artibutes) 

Against these twenty qualities are posited twenty others that are impossible, 
that is, the contrary of the previous ones: He cannot be not-hearing or not- 
‘eternal. His forty-first quality is that it is possible for Him to do or not to do 
everything posible. Thus the living God as described in the Koran was 
transformed into a set of definitions with which the normal believer could not 
establish a true relationship, But definitions of this kind became a central part of 
normative thinking. 
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On the other hand,"the fadth qudit in which God appears as a ‘hidden 
treasure who wanted to be known’ became the focal point among mystically- 
minded Muslims. But while God is usually seen and experienced as the One who 
does not need anything, al-ghast, “the Self-sufficient, Rich’, the moving myth of 
the Divine Names who longed to manifest themselves and to be reflected in the 
world leads to the feeling that God (at least on the level of the daws ravlats) needs 
the creatures and that, in the last instance, God and man are as it were 
interdependent ~ an idea often found in mystical speculations everywhere in the 
world but, understandably, contrary to the convictions of traditionist Muslims 
who maintained God's supreme rulership and selfulfcieney. 

God has been described as the wij al-ujld, “He whose existence is abso- 
Iutely necessary’ and upon whom everything relies. One could also transform the 
simple statement of the shahada into the phrase la maujida ila Allah, “There is 
nothing existent save God’, for He is the only One upon whom existence can be 
predicated, and He is the only One who has the right to say ‘T'S 

The concept of waklat al-eewiad, “Unity of Existence’ as formulated by the 
commentators of Iba ‘Arabi, would be expanded (by losing its necessary 
sophisticated connotations!) into the simple statement hame dst, ‘everything is 
He’, which was used in Persian mystical poetry, for example in “Aqitr’s verse, 
before Ibn ‘Arabr’s time and which permeates later Sufi thought in the entire 
Persianate world, But those who used it usually forgot that the opposite of unity 
of Existence is kathratal-‘im, ‘the multiplicity of knowledge’, that is, the infinite 
number of created things which are reflections of God's knowledge and hence 
different from His Essence," 

God is the prima causa, and there are no secondary causes: He works through 
what looks like secondary causes just as a tailor works with a needle of a 
calligrapher works with a pen, and thus it is He who is the real Creator of the 
design. Again, as He has a name by which He called Himself in the Koran, that 
is, Allah, He is, as Iqbal states, an Ego, the highest all-embracing Ego in which 
the smaller egos of the created universe live like pearls in the ocean, and who 
contains infinite possibilities in a Presence that transcends ercated time. 

‘The tension between Divine transcendence and immanence, between theo- 
logically defined impersonality and experienced personality, is reflected in a 
variety of sayings, verses and extra-Koranic Divine words. The fadith qudst ‘My 
Heaven and My Earth do not comprise Me but the heart of My faithful servant 
comprises Me’ (att no. 63) points to this problem. He is incomparable, beyond 
every possibility of being grasped by human thought, and the human being, His 
slave, cannot talk about Him but by la’@l, keeping Him free from all human 
comparisons and not admitting the stightest possibility of an analogia enti, but 
when one thinks that He made Adam His khaltfa, His vicegerent on Earth, and 
made him alive with His breath, one uses fashbvt, comparison with human 
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concepts. Both aspects reflect the Divine, for man is both slave and representa 
tive, and God's attributes of majesty, jal and beauty, jamal, which are related 
to cach other like man and woman, as it were, form the fabric of the created 
universe. The tendency of pairing concepts, of speaking in polarities, seems 
typical of Islamic thought. The Creator is one, but He reveals Himself both in 
ethical concepts (as orthodoxy sees Him) and in aesthetic concepts (according to 
the Sufis’ experiences). Infidelity and faith, Afr and tman are, as Sana’t sings, 
‘only doorkeepers at the sanctuary of His Unity and Oneness” 

Although the ‘looks do not reach Him? (Stra 6:103), we know of Thm “Araby's 
Vision of the letter A, the last and essential letter of Allah, which points to His 
‘nua, ‘He-ness’ ~ He, who had revealed His words in the letters of the Koran, 
could be ‘seen’ only in a symbol taken from the letters, from the Book." 

Perhaps, one may say with the poets, He can be seen with the heart's eye: 

T saw my Lord with my heart's eye and asked: 
“Who are You?” He answered: “You'.”” 
God's Absolute Oneness seems to make it impossible for a human being to 
profess that there is ‘no deity but God", for the very act of pronouncing this 
formula already means establishing duality ~ as Angirt says: 
No-one confewes the One as the One, 
for everyone who confesses Him as the One denies Him, 


“The mystics knew that (as Dard ShikOh phrases 


From saying ‘One’ one does not become a monotheist ~ 
‘The mouth does not become sweet from saying ‘sugar’ 


Human existence was seen by these radical monotheists as ‘a sin to which 
nothing is comparable’ ~ only the One exists. Yet, one should distinguish here 
between the overwhelming spiritual vision of the lover who sees nothing but the 
beloved and hides his names in all names that he or she mentions ~ as did 
Zulaykha, according to Ramt’s wonderful description at the end of the Mathnawi 
(AVI 4,029ff) ~ and between the attempt to ‘explain’ this experience, to fetter it 
in philosophical terms and conceptualize it in high-soaring systems which 
confuse the reader (and here I intend the traditionist as well as the intoxicated 
lover) more than they enlighten him. 

From whichever angle one tries to understand the All-powerful, the All- 
majestic and All-merciful One God, one should certainly listen carefully to the 
verse in which Sana’t has God speak: 

Whatever comes to your mind that T am that ~ I am not that! 


Whatever has room in your understanding that ] would be like this ~ 
Lam not like this! 
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Whatever has room in your understanding is all something created ~ 
In reality know, O servant, that I am the Creator! 

‘The Koran speaks of God as Creator, Sustainer and Judge; but how can one 
imagine His creative activity?” 

Ancient religions sometimes speak of created beings as ‘begotten’ by the deity, 
a concept which, on the level of mystical and philosophical speculation, might be 
described as ‘emanation’ ~ an idea not unknown among Muslim philosophers 
and mystical thinkers. Creation could also be seen as the deity’s victory over the 
chaos: God is the One who shapes and forms a previously existent matter to fit 
it into His wise plan, Finally, there is the creatio ex nihilo, a creation owed to the 
free will of God and hence emphasized by the prophetic religions. 

‘The Koran states that God created the world in six days (Sora 57:4 et al) 
‘without getting tired, but there is also the idea of a constant creation out of nothing: 
the long deliberations in Ramnt’s work about ‘adam, a concept perhaps to be trans 
lated best as ‘positive Not-Being’ capable of accepting form, show how much he, 
like other mystical thinkers, pondered the mystery of Creation, which might be 
taken as an actualization of contingent ‘things’. Such ideas led fbn “Arabi and his 
followers to the mythical definition that God and the non-existent things are as 
it were male and fernale, and the existent thing that results can be regarded as a 
*child’4 Romt speaks in similar connections of the ‘mothers’, for everything 
touched by a creative force engenders something that is higher than both, 

But in whatever way one wants to explain creation, one knows from. the 
Koran that He needs only say Aim, ‘Be! and it is’ (Sora 2:117 et al.). For He 
‘creates by His Power, as normative theology states, 

‘More than that: the Koran insists that the world has a deep meaning, for ‘He 
hhas not created it in jest’ (Sora 21:16). That is why it obeys Him and worships 
Him with everything that is in it (Sra 51:56). And yet, it was also felt ~ in the 
succession of Ibn ‘Arabt ~ that God takes the created universe back into Himself 
to ‘exhale’ it again; in infinitesimally short moments, the world is as it were 
created anew, and nothing exists that is not subject to constant though invisible 
change. Poets and thinkers sing endless hymns of praise to the Creator whose 
‘work amazes everyone who has eyes to see, and they ask in grand poems: 


Who made this turquoise-coloured turning dome 
without a window or a roof, a door? 


‘Who granted stripes to onyx from the Yemen? 
From where comes fragrance of the ambergeis?® 








All the miracles that the seeing eye perceives in the created universe point to the 
necessity of God's existence; they are His signs, 4yat, which he placed into the 
world (ef. Sara 4853). 


ws iiinnmeaeeee 

‘The events in the created world are effects of the Creator's direct involve- 
ment: whatever happens is notthe result of causality but rather the sumnat Allah, — 
the Divine custom which can be interrupted at any moment if He decrees 50. 
‘That is why one has to say in shi Allah, because one is aware that God can 
‘change things and states in the wink of an eye. One also does not praise the artist 
when admiring a work of art or some special performance but exclaims mi shi 
Alllah (Sira 18:39) or subhin Allah to praise the One whose wondrous activity 
shows inelf through His creatures; and the pious author will describe his 
successful actions as minan, ‘Divine gifts’ for which he owes gratitude, 

God is One, but with creation, duality comes into existence, and from duality, — 
multiplicity grows. The mystics found an allusion to this truth by discovering 
that the Divine address hun, written in Arabic Ax, consists of two letters and is 
comparable to a two-coloured rope, a twist, which hides the essential unity from 
those who are duped by the manifold manifestations. Polarity is necessary for the 
existence of the universe, which, like a woven fabric, is capable of existence only 
thanks to the interplay of God's jalal and jamal, the mpsteriam tremendum and the 
‘mysterium fascinans, by inhaling and exhaling, systole and diastole, Azal, eternity 
without beginning, and abad, eternity without end, are the poles between which 
the world pulsates; Heaven and Earth, ghay}, ‘unseen’, and shahnda, “the visible 
things’ (ef. Sara 9-94), point to this dual aspect of the created universe ax do the 
concepts of lawk, the Well-preserved Tablet (Sora 8%:22), and galam, the 
primordial Pen (Sara 68:1), which work together to write the creaturex’ destiny. 

‘The idea that God ereated the world by His word in one moment of, 
according to another counting, in six days, was paralleled by the mystical 
concept of the “hidden treasure’. Ibn "Arabi developed the myth of the longing 
Divine Names which, utterly lonely and so to speak ‘non-existent’, that is, not yet 
actualized in the depths of the Divine, longed for existence and burst out in an 
‘act comparable to Divine exhalation. The Names manifested themselves in the 
universe, which thus became their mirror; contingent being received existence as 
soon as it was hit by the Name which was to be its rabb, "Lord’, Creation is thus 
4 work of Divine love, but alto of Divine self-love ~ God longed to see His 
beauty in the mirror of the created things.” 

‘The breath by which this manifestation took place is the nafas ar-ralendn, the 
“breath of the Merciful’, which is, so to speak, the substance of Creation: pure 
Mercy and pure Existence are, as it were, the same in the visions of the Ibn 
"Arabi school. 

‘The sudden outbreak of the Divine breath may be called a mystical parallel 
to the modem Big Bang theory; in either case, one cannot go behind that 
moment, and the Divine that caused it remains absolutely transcendent while we 
see ‘as through a looking-glass'. Non-discerning people admire only the highly 
decorated reverse side of the mirror (medieval steel mirrors were often artistically 
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decorated); they enjoy ‘the world’ without recognizing the face of the mirror 
which can reflect the eternal beauty, By doing so, they are clearly branded as 
infidels because, according to the Koran, the world, dud, is embellished for the 
{infidels (Stra 2:21). While the Muslims are called to see God's marvels in 
éreation as pointing to Him, and to listen to the adoration of everything created, 
they are also warned, in the Koran, not to rely upon the dun, “this world’, 
which is usually contrasted with al-athira, the Otherworld, the Hereafter, This 
world, so the Koran states, was created for play and jest (Sara 57:20). The 
pleasure derived from the world and its use is but small (Sra 4:77 ¢t al), for the 
world cheats humankind (Stra 4:185 et al.) ~ that is why it appears in traditional 
‘images often as a cunning, lecherous old hag who attracts lovers to kill them 
afterwards. For the dupa is the power which ean divert humans from the 
Hereahier (Sora 87:16), and those who prefer it to the future life (Sara 2:86, 4:74) 
‘or love it more (Sra 14:3, 16:107) are warned and called upon to repent." 

‘Therefore, this world was often blamed by the sage; Ibn Abt Dunya’s book 
Dharm ad-dunya is a good example of this genre, Sufi handbooks abound in such 
blame, and the aversion to the ‘world’ permeates much of Sufixminded 
literature. 

On the other hand, one should keep in mind that the world ~ even if it be 
worth only @ gnat’s wing (4 no. 655) ~ is God's creation, and gives hurnan 
beings an environment where they can perform worship and improve its 
‘conditions: ‘do not ruin the world after it has been set straight’ (Sora 7:36), warns 
the Koran, and modern Muslims have taken this aa as a command to work for 
the improvement of the environment, for one will be asked how one has 
practised one’s responsibility in the world. For this reason, the normative 
believer disliked overstresed mortification and that kind of mmeathul, “crust in 
God’, which left no room for activity” Romi, practically-minded as he was, 
states that ‘negligence’ is also necessary, for if everyone were busy only with 
ascetic pursuits and works that lead to the Hereafter, how would the world 
‘continue and thrive as God had ordered ie? 

And more than that: the world ~ again according to Ram! like a tent for 
the king, and everyone performs his or her work in embellishing this tent 
tentmaker and weaver, ropemaker and those who drive in the pegs or the nails 
‘are engaged in some work, and their work is their praise for God whose 
glorification they intend by performing their various occupations. And those who 
love his world because it proves God's creative power and contains the signs that 
point to Him are, as Ghazzalt holds, the true monotheists 

‘The myth of the "hidden treasure’ was widely circulated among the Sufis. But 
there is still another creation myth which was not as generally accepted. It is the 
vision of Suhrawardi the Master of Illumination, according to whom Creation 
came into existence by means of the sound of Gabriel's wings: the archangel's 
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right wing is sheer light, oneness, mercy and beauty, while his left wing has some 
darkness in it and points to multiplicity, Divine wrath and majesty; it is directed 
towards the created universe which, in turn, is maintained through innumerable 
ranges of angels through whom the primordial light, the Divine Essence at’ 
‘exochin, is Gitered down into the universe and finally reaches humankind.*! 

Suhrawardt's angelology is a central piece of his philosophy, but angels are an 
important part of creation in general and thus play a great role in the religious 
cosmos of the Muslims.* Sara 5 is called "The Angels’, and, in Sara 2:98, 
people are mentioned who ‘are enemies of God and the angels, the messengers 
and of Gabriel and Michael’. Thus, belief'in the angels is part of the Muslim creed, 

Angels are treasurers of God's mercy; they are imagined to be luminous 
beings but will die at the end of time, to be resurrected immediately and 
transferred to Paradise, Angels, so Muslims believe, accompany the mortaly at 
every sep (Sara 1:41), but they do not enter places where a picture or a dog is 
found, They spread the shade of their wings over saints and martyrs or, in Shit 
tradition, the imams. They have different occupations: thus four, or eight of them, 
carry the Divine Throne (Sra 69:7), but their main duty is constant worship; 
adoration is their food and drink, silence is their speech; yet each group of angels 
which is engaged in ritual prayer performs only one of the prayer positions. 
‘They have no free will, and are obedient: only once, so the Koran tells, did they 
question God's wisdom, thar is, when He announced His intention 10 create 
‘Adam and appoint him as thal, ‘Vicegerent™(Sara 2:90). But after acquiescing 
to God's will and command, they prostrated themselves before the newly-created 
Adam. The brief remark (SGra 2:102) about the disobedient and rather frivolous 
angels Harat and Marat offered imaginative exegetes good story material, 

‘Two angels, the Airtm atibin (Stra 82:11), sit on the human being’s shoulders 
to note down his actions and thoughts. But there are also nineteen angels under 
the leadership of one Malik who are in charge of Hell (Stra 74:30). 

‘Tradition and the Koran know of four archangels. ‘The first is Michael (whose 
wings, as Muslims believe, are all covered with emeralds); he is in charge of the 
distribution of nourishment to all creatures, and it was he who taught Adam to 
answer the greeting of peace with the words zea rafmatu Allahi wa barakatuhu, ‘And 
God's mercy and blessings be upon you', Michael, so it is told, never laughed. 
after Hell was created. 

‘Most prominent in the Koran is Gabriel who is also called ar-rah al-amitn, ‘the 
faithful spirit’ (Sara 26:193), and even rab al-guds, ‘the holy spirit” (Sara 2:87, 
53110, 162102). He lives by looking at God, and he is the messenger in charge of 
the prophets: as he taught Adam the alphabet and agriculture, he instructed 
Noah in how to build the ark, offered assistance to Abraham when he was flung 
into the blazing pyre, and taught Dayid to weave coatsof-mail, But more 
importantly, he was the one who placed God's word into the Vingin Mary so 
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"that she could give birth to Jesus, the Ward Incarnate, and likewise brought the 
revelation to Muhammad, the unstained vessel for the Word Inlibrate. Gabriel 
accompanied the Prophet on his heavenly journey, but had to stay back at the 

sia al-muntaha (AM no, 444) ‘like a nightingale that is separated from his rose’, as 

"the ‘Turkish poet Ghanizade sang in the seventeenth century. The idea that 

only the Prophet could transgress the limits of the created universe and enter the 

immediate Divine Presence induced thinkers and especially mystics o equate 

Gabriel with intellect (or Intellect) ~ for intellect ean lead the secker in the way 

towards God, unfailingly and dutifully, but is not allowed into the bridal 

chamber of Love. 

‘The third archangel, not mentioned by name in the Koran but very popular 
in Muslim tradition, is Israftl, who will blow the trumpet that stars the 
Resurrection. For this reason, poets liked to compare the thunder’s sound in 
spring to Israfi’s trumpet, which inaugurates the resurrection of flowers and 
plants from the seemingly dead dust, Others, not exactly modest, have likened 
their pen’s scratching to IsrAfil's trumpet because they hoped, or assumed, that 
their words might awaken their slumbering compatriots and cause a ‘spiritual 
resurrection’. Even the word of a saint of the beloved could be compared 10 
Isrit's trumpet because of its reviving qualities. 

‘The most dreaded archangel is “Azra, the angel of death, who, as Mustims 
tell, was the only angel who dared to grasp clay for Adam's creation from four 
parts of the earth, and who will tear out the human soul at the appointed hour 
| and place, gently in the case of a believer, painfully in the case of a sinner, 

However, as mystics claimed, he has no power over those who have already 

‘died before dying’ by annihilating themselves in God. 

‘There is a hast of angels with strange-sounding names which are used in 
incantations and magic prayers, and in Suhrawardt’s philosophy, angels are seen 
fas the celestial selves of humans. In the later mystical tradition, an angel Nan 
appears, connected with the Pen (ef. Sora 68:1), 

‘An initial encounter with the angel at the beginning of the spiritual path is 
common to all visionary recitals, especially in the Persianate world, and Iran has 
contributed the angelic being Sardsh to medieval Muslim angelology (at least in 
the eastern lands of Islam). Sardsh, an old Zoroastrian angelic being, appears as 
parallel 1o Gabriel; but while the archangel brings the Divine word, the religious 
revelation to prophets, Sardsh appears usually as inspiring poets. 

As important as the angels may be, man is still higher than they because he 
can choose between good and evil and is capable of development, while the 
angels are perfect but static, bound to be good. The daring expression that the 
true lover of God can “hunt angels’ occurs in Ram's and sometimes in other 
mystics’ Persian verse. It was taken up, in the twentieth century, by Iqbal, for 
whom angels are but a lowly prey for the true believer who is ‘the falcon of the 
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Jord of lawlak’, that is, of the Prophet. Iqbal has often poetically described how 
the angels gaze at the Perfect Man and praise him and his position in the universe. 
Angels are created from light; other spiritual beings, however, are created 
from fire (Sara 15:27, 55:15). These are the djinns and devils, Sara 72 deals with 
the djinns. They can embrace Islam, and Muslims believe that marriages between, 
djinns and humans are possible and legally permitted ~ perhaps the name of the 
grammarian Ibn Djinnt (4. 1002) points to this belief. Sulayman, king and mighty 
prophet, ruled over the jinn as he ruled over all kinds of creatures, and 
‘numerous incantations and talismans against spirits of sorts are prepared in his 
name, for he was able to imprison some particularly nasty specimens of that race 
in bottles which he then sealed and cast into the ocean, ‘The “fairy in the bottle’ 

has lived on to this day in fairytales, romances and television films, 

Among the spirits, Iblis, diabolus, Satan, occupies a special place. He too is 
God's creature, and never appears as God's enemy or an anti-divine power, He 
was the teacher of the angels, credited with thousands of years of perfect 
obedience, but his pride made him elairn to be superior to Adam (Stra 98:76) as 
fire is superior to clay. His refusal to fall down before Adam, a logical outcome 
of his pride, was nevertheless interpreted differently: according to al+Hallaj and 
his followers, Iblis preferred to obey God's eternal will that nobody should 
prostrate himself before anything but Him, and not His outspoken command to 
fall down before Adam, Caught between Divine will and command, he emerges 
as a tragic figure and became the model of the true lover who would rather 
accept his beloved’ curse than disobey his will® ~ an idea that even reached the 
remote Indus Valley, where Shah ‘Abdul Lagtf sang: “tuhig ‘aetew ~“Aznail (ie, 
Satan} is the true lover’ ® 

‘This interpretation was, however, restricted to a very small group of Sulls, for 
‘usually Iblis represents the one-eyed intellect who did not see the Divine spark in. 
Adam but only the form of clay. 

Nasir-i Khusraw, speaking of the ‘devils of (his) time’, that is, the people who 
seem to corrupt the true faith, thinks that nowadays devils are of clay rather than 
of fire ~ an idles that is also found in Iqbal's highly interesting satanology. Iqbal 
considers Iblis as a necessary force in life, because only by fighting him in the 
‘greater Holy War’ can one grow into a perfect human being. In a remarkable 
poetical scene in the jactdname, Iqbal translated IbUs's complaint that man is too 
obedient to him and thus constantly blackens his, Satan's, books while he longs 
to be vanquished by the true Man of God to find rescue from the Divine curse, Ibis 
makes life colourful as the jihad against him gives human life a meaning; and, as 
Iqbal says in a very daring Urdu verse, Iblis ‘pricks God's side like a thorn’, while 
his “old comrade’ Gabriel and the angels are complacent and obedient and thus do 
not contribute much to make life interesting or worth living.®? 

Iqbal’s approach to Iblis is probably inspired by a famous éadih in which the 
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Prophet, asked how his shaytan, his “lower soul’ fared, answered: aslama shay, 
“My shaylan has surrendered himself for: has become a Muslim) and docs only 
what I order him’, That means that, by educating one’s lower faculties by 
sublimating the nafi, one can achieve positive results just as a converted thief will 
make the best policeman because he knows the tricks of the trade and how to 
deal with insubordinate people. That is why Iqbal’ Iblis longs to be tained and 
educated by a true believer. 

Iblts, similar to Goethe's Mephistopheles, remains under God's command 
and can be overcome by human striving, This idea, as well as the fact that Islam 
does not accept the concept of original sin, led a number of critics to the 
conclusion that Islam does not take seriously the problem of evil, This seems to 
be a somewhat questionable viewpoint, Even without the concept of original sin 
and all the problems that result from it, culminating in the necessity of 
reception, the thought of man’s weakness, sinfulness and his tendency to prefer 
the ephemeral pleasures of this world to the good ordained by God permeates 
the Koran, and evil is certainly a problem which is discussed, even if only in the 
emphasis on istghfr, ‘asking for forgiveness’, and the numerous prayers in which 
‘generations of Muslims have confemed their sins, shivering in fear of God's 
punishment and yet hoping for His grace because the gate of repentance 
remains open until the sun rises from the West (4 no, 390). This attitude 
becomes clear when one thinks of the eschatological part of the revelation, It is 
absolutely clear from the Koran that the world is transient ~ everything that isin 
it will perish save God's countenance (Sara 28:88; ef. 55:26). 

Is death not sufficient as a warner? ‘The Muslims asked this repeatedly; every 
day, one sees how humans, animals, plants and even the firm-looking mountains 
dic and decay. Hence the only thing that really matters is to propare oneself for 
the day when one will meet one’s Lord. For: ‘Everyone will taste death’ (Sora 
29:57 et al.), Ghazeall’s Mpa" ‘ulm ad-dia is nothing but a slow preparation for the 
moment when one has to face God. The way to that dreaded moment is 
facilitated ~ so Ghazzalt may have pondered ~ by guiding the Muslim through 
the traditional forty steps (in the forty chapters of his book) and teaching the 
requirements for a life that, as one may hope, will lead to heavenly bliss. All 
knowledge, a8 Muslims know, is only accumulated to prepare the human being 
for the Hereaficr. Only those who have longed all ther life meet with their spiit- 
ual Beloved may look forward to death, for “death is the bridge that leads the 
lover to the Beloved” and ‘Death is the fragrant herb for the believer’ (ax no. $64). 

When the Mustim passes through the last agony, the profession of faith is 
recited into his or her ears so that he or she can answer the questions which 
Munkar and Nakir, the angels in the grave, will ask; for those who answer 
correctly, the grave will be wide and lofty, while sinners and infidels will suffer in 
the narrow, dark hole and be tormented by snakes and scorpions. Praying a Fata 
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for their soul or planting a tree on the site of the grave may alleviate their pain.2” 

The status of the dead between death and resurrection has been variously 
described: one encounters the idea of the soul’s sleep until resurrection, as also 
the idea of a foretaste of the future life. "The tomb is one of the gardens of 
Paradise or one of the holes of Hell’ (aw no, 433). Dream appearances in which 
the deceased tells what happened to him or her sound as if one already had a full 
knowledge of one’s future fate without the general Judgment. 

‘But what is this death? Muslims know that ‘everything hastens towards a fixed 
term! (Sara 13:2). Are people not asleep and do they not awake when they die 
(4W no, 222), as the Prophet said? ‘The feeling that this life is nothing but a 
dreamlike preparation for the true life in the world to come permeates much of 
pious thought. However, one should not think that this dream has no conse= 
quences ~ the fadth states clearly that “this world is the seedbed for the next 
world’ (4¥ no, 398), and one will see the interpretation of one's so-called “dream 
in the morning light of eternity. Death could thus be seen as a mirror of one’s 
actions: at this moment, one will see whether one’s face is ugly or beautiful, black 
or white; it ix to use Swedenborg’s expression, ‘the unveiling of the true Self 
Death is the fruit of lif; it is, as one says in Persian, baghalpancarde, ‘brought tp 
in one's armpit’ so that one will experience the death which one has prepared, 
‘unwittingly, during one’s lifetime. Ramt has often dwelt upon these ideas in his 
verse, and the poems in popular literature that sing of the spinning or weaving of 
‘one’s gown for the wedding day, that is for the death or resurrection, symbolize 
the same idea. ‘Those who love God would sing again with Rom: 


If death's a man, let him come close to me 
that I can take him tightly to my breast, 

11 take from him a soul, pure, colourles: 
He'll ake from me a coloured frock, that's all. 


Death could also be seen as a homecoming ~ be it the nightingale’s return to the 
rose-garden, of the drop's merging into the ocean, its true home, 

‘Death can be seen as spiritual nuptials, and the term ‘ws for the memorial days 
‘of a saint's death expresses this feeling. At such an ‘ws, people would come to the site 
of a saintly person's mausoleum to participate in the dead person's increased 
spiritual power, although the Prophet warmed of the danger of ‘tuming a grave into 
a festive site’, The correct way of visting tombs, says Shah Wallullah, who quotes 
this uh is to read the Koran, pray for the deceased, give alms or manumit a slave 
in the name of the deceased — that will be credited to his or her soul?" 

If individual death suffices as a warning, then the Koranic revelations about 
the Day of Judgment are meant to strengthen this waming. There is an 
astounding number of descriptions of the Day, the Hour and the Knocking One 
in the earliest revelations, which continually point this horrible event in new, 
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‘ever more powerful words, sentences and whole Saras."” Perhaps the hour is 
closer than the distance between two fingers (Aw no. 350)? Perhaps it will even 
Sora 81 is one of the strongest descriptions: 


‘When the sun shall be darkened, 

when the stars shall be thrown down, 

when the mountains shall be set moving, 

when the pregnant camels shall be neglected, 

when the savage beasts shall be mustered, 

‘when the seas shall be set boiling, 

. when the souls shall be coupled, 

‘when the buried infant shall be asked for what sin she was slain, 

when the scrolls shall be unrolled, 

when Heaven shall be stripped off, 

when Hell shall be set blazing, 

when Paradise shall be brought nigh, 

then shall a soul know what it had produced, 
(transl, A. J. Arberry) 


‘The Meceans, practically-minded as they were, did not take seriously the 
threats of the impending Judgment, let alone the idea of a resurrection; but not 
‘only the growth of the human foetus in the wornb but also the ‘resurrection’ of 
pplants from the dead earth should be proof enough, ‘That accounts for the 
abundance of spring poms in which the imagery of resurrection is used, for in 
_ spring the trees will be covered with the green silken robes of Paradise, 

Many mythological taley and many allegorical stories were woven around the 
‘events before and during Resurrection, such as the return of Jesus and the arrival of 
the Mahdi. But the central image is that of a terrible confusion on a day that is 
hundreds of years long. In Islamic languages, the term gisamat, ‘resurrection’, 
‘often means something incredibly confused ~ Afjamet koptu in Turkish is “everything, 
‘was upside down, was in a terrible state’. The poets, on the other hand, often 
complain that a day without the beloved is ‘longer than the day of Resurrection’. 

Popular tradition claims that death will be slaughtered in the shape of a ram, 
“This is one of the numerous fanciful tales, but there is much Koranic foundation 
for other details of the Day of Judgment: first of all, no soul can carry the burden 
‘of another soul (Sara 2:48), for everyone is responsible for his or her actions and, 
as tradition has it, every limb will testify for or against its owner. The actions 
‘which the angel-scribes have noted down in the books will be given in everyone's left 
‘right hand lef for the sinners, right for the pious. These books can be blackened 
from sins, but are white and radiant thanks to pious and lawful action; likewise, 
the sinners have black faces and the blessed have white ones (Stra g:106 et al.) 
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Poets have sometimes expressed their hape for forgiveness in an image taken from 
the art of calligraphy: as Oriental ink is soluble in water, they hoped, metaphori- 
cally, to wash off the black letters in their book of actions with tears of repentance. 

Scales will be put up (Sara 21:47 et al), and, as Stra 99 states even more 
emphatically, when the earth opens, everyone will see what he or she has done, 
even if it is as small as a mustard seed. The Balance is; so to speak, an 
eschatological symbol of justice and equilibrium. It is, however, not completely: 
clear what is actually being weighed on the scales ~ is it the actions themselves, 
the book or the person? One has also to face the Bridge, which is thinner than 
a hair and sharper than 4 sword’s edge. Romi has taken up the ancient Iranian 
concept of the data who will meet the soul at the Bridge to guide it ~ in the 
shape of a beautiful young gitl in ease of « pious person, but as an old ugly hag: 
when a sinner arrives. He ingeniously combines this idea with the Koranic 
descriptions of death and Judgment. 

Your good ethical qualities will run before you after your death ~ 

Like ladies, moon-faeed, do these qualities proudly walk .., 

When you have divorced the body, you will see houris in rows, 

“Muslim ladies, faithful women, devout and repenting ladies’ . 

(Sara 66:5) 

Without number will your characteristics run before your bier ... 

In the coffin these pure qualities will become your companions, 

‘They will cling to you like sons and daughters, 

‘And you will put on garments from the warp and woof of your works of 

obedience... 
(ono, 985) 

In popular traditions, it was assumed that good acts tum into light and that 
everything assumes a tangible form: sinners may appear as dogs or pigs 
according to their dirty habits, while the believers’ virtwes will come to intercede 
for them; mosques appear as ‘boats of salvation’ or as white camels to those who 
have regularly prayed with the community; the rams sacrificed at the 1d ab-adit 
will carry the person who offered them across the bridge; the Koran and Islam, 
come as persons, Friday as 4 young bridegroom, and prayer, fasting or patience 
will all be there to intercede for those who have cared for them and performed. 
works of obedience. Children who died in infaney will bring their parents to 
the paradisiacal meadows lest they feel lonely; and, most importantly, the 
Prophet will come with the green ‘banner of praise’, liu al-hamd, to intercede for 
the sinners in his community (ast no. 225). 

While normal believers will be interrogated in the grave, the martyrs will 
center Paradise directly and await resurrection in special places, for they ‘are alive 
with their Lord! (Sara ¢:169). 
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‘The compensation of good and evil posed a problem at some paint, because 
the Mu'tazilites claimed that God must punish the sinner and reward the pious, 
which is a position incompatible with the faith in the omnipotent Lord, who 
must not be asked what He does (Sora 21:23) ~ and who could know whether he 
‘oF she will be among those who are saved? 

‘The world to come is, no doubt, an intensification of this world. Therefore 
both mistakes and virtuous deeds appear incredibly enlarged in the form of 
punishments or compensations. Time and again, the Koran points to terrible 
details of the punishments in Hell, and it was easy for the commentators and 
‘even more for the popular preachers to embellish the Koranic data, When in the 
Koran Hell is mentioned, for example as calling out Hal min macid, ‘Is there no 
more? (Sra 50:30), then it is described in popular tradition as a dragon with 
0,000 heads, each of which has 30,000 mouths, and in each mouth are 30,000 
teeth, etc. The central characteristic of Hell isthe fire, a fire that rages and burns 
people, whose skin is renewed again and again to make them suffer infinitely 
(Sora 4:56). The food of the inhabitants of Hell is the fruits of poisonous trees, 
zaggton (S0ra 44:4), and their drink is all kinds of dirty stuff, such as dha ghusleyn 
{as Nagin: Khusraw repeatedly states), that is, water in which ablution has been 
performed twice, therefore very dirty water. 

‘The descriptions of Hell led the believers to speculate on whether or not these 
torments would be eternal, for Sura 11:108-9 says: "The damned enter the Fire 
+ to remain therein as Jong as Heaven and Earth exist, except if God should 
decree otherwise’, a word that opens doors to different interpretations. 

While the Mu'tazilites regarded eternal punishment in Hell as a logical 
corollary of God's justice, and Abo Hanifa had claimed that ‘Heaven and Hell 
are realities never to disappear’, later scholars drew the reader's attention to 
Sora 28:88, which states that ‘everything is perishing save the countenance of 
God’, and to its parallel in Sara 55:26. That implies, one would think, that even 
Heaven and Hell, being created, will perish and cease to exist ~ and might not 
God ‘decree otherwise’ (Sara 11:108)? According to a later hadith, one could find 
consolation in the thought that ‘there will be a day when the floor of Hell is 
humid and cress will grow out of it” ~ for there cannot be a limit to God's power 
‘and mercy, Did He not make sever gates for Hell but eight doors for paradise to 
show that His mercy is greater than His wrath (ef. ax no. 64)? 

Some thinkers scem to transform Hell into a kind of purgatory. Roms statement 
in Phi ma fthi points to a wholesome aspect of Hell, strange as it may sound to us: 


‘The inhabitants of Hell will be happier in Hell than they were on Earth 

because there they remember their Lord. 

While all religions seem to compete in describing the horrifying and 
gruesome aspects of Hell, it seems much harder to describe the joys of Paradise, 
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‘The ‘sensual’ images of Paradise in the Koran have angered Cheistian theolo- 
gians for centuries: the ideal of gardens under which river flow’ (Stra 2:25 etal.) 
might be acceptable (and has influenced the architecture of mausoleums 
surrounded by watercourses), but the large-eyed virgins, the luscious fruits and. 
drinks, the green couches and the like seemed too worldly to most non-Muslim 
critics! Such symbols, of course, are prone to invite crude elaborations, and 
some descriptions in theological works, let alone popular visions of Paradise, take 
the brief Korante words too much at face value and indulge in images of 70,000 
rooms with 70,000 beds in each of them, each with 70,000 pillows on each of 
which 70,000 viegins are waiting, whose beauty and tenderness is then further 
depicted. One could, however, interpret the houris and the fruits as symbolizing 
the greatest happiness, that of perfect union with the Beloved, and of the ancient 
belief that one can attain union with the Holy by eating it (sec above, p. 107), 

While the descriptions of Paradise were materialized and churmsified by 
imaginative people, one of the true concerns of the pious was the question of 
whether oF not one could see God in paradise. While the Mu'taziites categori= 
cally denied such a pomibility, the traditional Muslim view was that it is possible, 
atleast at intervals, and the had ‘and your Lord is smiling’ was applied to the 
inexhaustible happiness caused by the inexplicable experience called the ‘smile’ 
of Divine Beloved. 

But the Koran also offers another picuure of Paradise, namely that itis filed 
with laud and praise of God while the blessed exchange the greetings of peace 
(Sara 10:10°14; ef, also 96:58). Based on this Koranic Sara, Abo Hlafs ‘Omar ase 
Subrawardl spoke of the country of Paradise which consists of fields whose plants 
are praise and laud of God;® and a century after him, the Turkish bard Yunus 
Emre sang in the same style: 


Sl conneton valor 
ahr Allah deyu dey... 
‘The rivers all in Paradise 
they flow and say Allah Allah ...4# 

‘The all-too-human descriptions of Paradise and their endless variations in the 
works of fancifial preachers and poets were criticized by both philosophers and. 
mystics. The philosophers partly denied bodily resurrection (Avicenna) or taught 
that a simulacrum would be supplied (Averroes)? or stated that only the soul 
survives; rather, only the souls of highly-developed thinkers and knowledgeable 
people will live on, while the simple souls, like grass, are destroyed at death, 
‘These ideas, in a different key, resurface in Iqbal's philosophy. 

‘The Sulis criticized! people who rely on the hope of Paradise or fear of Hell 
and need these feelings, as it were, to stimulate them to worship, Rabila (d, Bot) 
‘was probably the first to voice her criticism, and wanted ‘to put fire to Paradise 
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and pour water into Hell’ so that these two veils might disappear. Why turn to 
such veils? Afier all, human beings are ereated for God. Alluding to the story 
that Adam left Paradise because he ate the forbidden fruit or, in Islamic 
tradition, the grain, one writer asks: 

‘Why would you want to settle in a place which your father Adam sold 

for a grain? 

Paradise, says Yunus Emre, is a snare to catch human hearts, while five 
‘centuries later in Muslin India, Ghalib called the traditional "Paradise which the 
rmullah covets: a withered nosegay in the niche of forgetfulness of us who have 
Jost ourselves 

In certain trends, the degrees, dargitt, to which the Koran allusively speaks 
(Sora 17:24; ef. also 4x no, $06), are understood not as different gardens in 
Paradise but as alluding the transmigration of the soul. This interpretation 
occurs among the early Shia and the Ismnailis. 

But how to define these degrees? They seem to point to the fact that what the 
Muslim awaits in the Hereafier is not a static, unchanging immortality: 





If our salvation mieans to be free from quest, 
the tomb would be better than such an afterlife 


says Iqbal.” As God's perfections are infinite, the climax is also infinite, Tor 
Andrae in Sweden wrote: “To live means to grow ~ if future life is a real life, then 
{vis impossible that it could be eternally unchangeable, happy blist'3" At the 
same time, Iqbal, who was not aware of Andrae’s work, interpreted old images 
of Paradise and Hell in modern terms: aceording to him, man is only a 
candidate for personal immortality (an idea which was sharply attacked by 
several Muslim theologians), 

For Iqbal, Hell is the realization of one’s failure in one’s achievements, while 
Heaven is a ‘growing without diminishing’ after the individual, who has 
strengthened himself sufficiently, has overcome the shock of corporeal death.” 
Then a new phase begins, entering into ever-deeper layers of the Infinite, for 
“Heaven is no holiday’! Once che journey to God is finished, the infinite 
journey in God begins. 


NOTES 
1. A general work is A. Schimmel and A. Falanurl (eds) (1980), We Beli in One 
‘aut Islam. 
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In which language does the modern Muslim express himself, his faith and his 
ideals? That is a question not only of philology but also of a general attitude, 
visible in modern art, audible in modern music, reflected in modern literature” 
and thus a question that concerns every aspect of life." 

‘The use of broadcasting not only for the recitation of the Koran but also for 
iving legal decisions, fated (as is the case for example in Yemen); the fact that in 
Cairo a wa heals by telephone every Friday between g and 11 am; and the 
reactions to spaceships and computer technology make us ask: how can the 
modern Muslim, faced with the overwhelming success of Western technology, 
find a way to accept and cope with the time-honoured teachings of traditional 
tafity and (adith in modern times? Is not a science, ‘in, which is basically geared 
toward a preparation of human beings for the Hereafter, obsolete and to be 
discarded? 

‘To silence opponents, sceptics and worried souls, it is often proclaimed that 
Islam is self-sufficient, that it owes nothing to other religions and philosophical 
systems but mathe that it endowed the West with scholarly discoveries during the 
dark ‘Middle Ages’; and that Islam alone contains the final truth, as Muhammad 
was the Seal of Prophet. This answer, usually given by so-called fundamental 
ists, leaves most Western seekers and quite a number of Western-educated. 
Muslims unsatisfied, simple and convincing as itis. 

‘To be sure, nobody nowadays would agree with the poisonous remark written 
by an unsuccessful missionary to the Muslims and published in The Moslem World 
(19, gaa, p. 25h 

Even if'a savage found a full satisfaction in animism, or a semi-civilized 

man in Islam, that does not prove that either animism or Islam could 

meet the need of civilized man. 


‘The extreme wealth of Islamic literatures, of works of art, of psychological 
insight as developed over the centuries in Sufism; the refined though (for an 
‘outsider’s understanding) complicated network of legal and ritual prescriptions: 
all this is being discovered slowly in the West, and attempts to understand and 
interpret Islam, especially in its mystical dimensions, for modern Westerners are 
increasing, as is the number of converts in Europe and America, 

Scholars and politicians used to ask whether Islam can be ‘reformed’, and 
whether it has t be reformed. During my years at the Tahiyat Fakultest in 
‘Ankara, where we worked to introduce young Mustim theologians to the 
techniques of modern critical scholarship and European thought-systems to 
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enlarge their horizons, one question surfaced time and again: is there no Luther 
available for Islam? ‘Turkish students as well as modernist thinkers have often 
mentioned the example of Luther as a possible ‘saviour’ for present-day Muslims 
(while Iqbal, well read in European history, saw him as a negative force 
responsible for the break-up of Christian Europe). However, as Islam has no 
structure comparable to that of the Roman Catholic Church, and no centralized 
source of authority such as the Pope, it is next to impossible to imagine a single 
person emerging and ‘freeing’ Islam from what Faziur Rahman has called ‘the 
dead weight of time’, Islam was at its beginning a reform movement which 
brought a fresh approach to life into the medieval world but became increasingly 
surrounded over the centuries by an everchardening crust of legalistic details, of 
traditions, scholia, commentaries and supercommentaries under which the 
original dynamic character of the revelation, the innovative impetus of the 
Prophet, seemed to disappear, so much so that Lord Cromer, more than a 
century ago, made the famous remark that ‘reformed Islam is no longer Islam’? 

But, like any other religion, Islam has been growing in a constant dialectic 
movement which, in contemporary parlance, would be called the interplay of 
Chaos and Order ~ the sna was always “disquieted’ by the introduction of 
bid'as, innovations. ‘That was particularly true when Islam expanded wo the 
furthest comers of Asia and Africa and, naturally enough, took over a more or 
Jess significant part of indigenous traditions, The ‘wf, custom, or “Adat law, 
according to the different countries gained its place besides the share law. 
Normative Islam as laid down in the books of classical theologians and jurists 
fand taught in the madrasas, the use of the ‘letters of the Koran’ and the sacred 
Arabic language, and the conscious following of the Prophet's example as 
expressed in the hudth characterized the wnme wherever Islam reached. All these 


"factors helped to create a picture of a uniform, even ‘monolithic’ Islam; and yet 


a large variety of popular forms grew, expecially duc to Sufixm with its emphasis, 
mainly on the folk level, on the veneration of saints. ‘This trend often appeared 
to the normative believers as mere idol-worship, as a deviation from the clear 
order to strict monotheism which had to be defended against such encroach: 
ments of foreign elements, which, however, seemed to satisfy the spiritual needs 
of millions of people better than legal prescriptions and abstract scholastic 
formulas. But fawiid, strictest monotheism, is the quintessence of Islam along 
with the acknowledgment that this religion was established in its temporal 
manifestation by Muhammad — hence the tendency to go back, in cases of 
doubt, to the days of the Prophet, the ideal time, indeed the fullness of time, 
which was and should remain the model for the generations to come.* 
‘Muhammad is the centre of history; his is the middle way between stern legalism 
as manifested through Moses and world-renouncing asceticism and loving 
mildness embodied in Jesus; he constitutes, as mystics would say, the means in 
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which ghay6, the Invisible, and shahada, the visible and tangible, meet, and is thus 
the Perfect Man kat” exochin. 

‘The shahdda in its two paris is the foundation of Islam, and a Muslim is a 
person who pronounces it and accepts the validity of the shart'a as the God-given. 
path to walk on. 

But there is the nced for a deeper ethical dimension, Iman, faith’, which has 
been expressed in very many writings, most notably {and the best-known of 
which are) those by al-Ghazzall. The very definicion of muston and mucin, oF 
islam and iman (cf. Sra 49:14), shows that besides the formal acceptance of the 
religion of ‘surrender’ there has to be inner faith, and the introduction of the 
third term, dan, ‘to do good’, or, as a Sufi master in Hyderabad/Deccan, 
explained to us, ‘to do everything as beautifully as possible’ because God watches 
‘over cach and every human act, brings a deep personal piety to the fore, 
Everything should be done in absolute sincerity, ikhlay, without any admixture of 
selfishness of ‘showing off’, Then, even the simplest action will bear good fruits. 
‘This attitude seems to be expressed in the Prophet's answer to the question: 
“What is virtue?", to which he replied: ‘Virtue is that in which the heart becomes 
peaceful’. Not so much an external legal decision, fated, is the thing that matters, 
but: ‘Ask your heart for a fated’ (aw no. 597). 

‘The fact that Muslim thinkers always want to go back to the Propher’s time 
‘has led many observers to believe that Islam became fossilized as a result of the 
strict clinging to externals. Yet, modernists, have constantly drawn their co 
rljgionin acento to the Roranic airmen: Very, God does aot change 
people’s condition unless they change what is in them’ (Sra 1g:t2), for, ax has 
been seen (above, p, 220), predestination, which looms large in the Koran and 
even more in hadi, is only one of the two ways of giving a meaning to one's life, 
‘The belief in a predestined order in the universe is, in its deepest meaning, the 
human attempt to take God seriously as the only acting power and to surrender 
completely to Him and His wisdom. However, the Muslims were also very much — 
aware that the acceptance of a kind of mechanical working of Fate can lead to 
laziness and is often used as an excuse for one's own faults instead of ascribing 
‘one’s good actions to God and blaming oneself for one’s faults and sins, After all, 
the Koran (Sora 4:79) states clearly: ‘Whatever of good befalls you is from God, 
and whatever of evil befalls you, it is from yourself The fd: gad jaffa:Y-galam, 
“The Pen has dried up’ (aw no. g2}, should therefore not be interpreted as 
‘meaning that everything and every human act was written once for all time but 
rather, as Rom! insists, that there és one absolutely unchanging law, that is, good 
actions will be rewarded while evil will be punished. 

To be sure, there was always an unsolved aporia between the belief in 
predestination and that in free will, but the éaduh according to which ‘this world 
is the seedbed of the Hereafter’ (4 no. 38) was meant to spur the believers to 
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good actions as did the Koranic emphasis on doing good, for Divine Justice will 
place even the smallest act on the balance (ef. Sara go). 

For some thinkers, the problem of free will and predestination meant that the 
human being will be judged according to his or her capacity: 

” One does not beat an ox because he does not sprout wings, 
but beats him because he refuses to carry the yoke ... 
('V 3,102) 


Predestination could thus be explained as the development of one’s innate 
talents: one cannot change them but can work to develop them as beautifully as 
possible until the afi, which once was ‘inciting to evil’ (Stra 12:53) is finally 
tamed and, strengthened by its steady struggle against adversities and templa- 
tions, reaches inner peace so that it can return to its Lord (Stra 8g: 27-8). 

Nevertheless, there has always been a certain emphasis on those (udith that 
defend absolute predestination, culminating in the oft-repeated ath qua “Those to 
Paradise, and I'do not eare, and those to Hell, and I do not care” (4s no. 519). 

God appears in poetical parlance as the Master Calligrapher who writes 
man's fate ‘on his forehead! (sarnioisht in Persian, afin yazi in Turkish, or else He 
appeary as the great Weaver or the Playmaster whose hands hold the stringy of 
the puppets in the great theatre of the world and move them according to His 
design to cast them, in the end, again into the ‘dark box of unity’, And there 
‘were and stil are outeries against the seemingly ‘unjust’ acts of God, whether in 
“Awae's dramatic prayers or in more flippant style in ‘Omar Khayyam’s nuba’tyat 
and, haljokingly, in Turkish Bektashi poetry. Perhaps the finest definition of 
free will is that by Romt: 

Free will is the endeavour to thank God for His beneficence (st I g29). 


For gratitude ~ often contrasted with Ay, ‘ingratitude, infidelity’ ~ is a quality 

_ highlighted in the Koran (cf. Sra 42:43). True gratitude, which draws more and 
more graces upon the believer, is manifested in the loving acceptance of 
whatever God sends. By gratefully accepting one’s ‘fate’, the human maty reach, 
ideally, uniformity with God's will and thus realize what modernists have called 
Jjabr malmid, a “higher predestinarianism’ in loving surrender to whatever God 
has decreed, 

‘This kind of lofty thought is, understandably, not as common as it ideally 
should be. Modern timnes have brought such a shift in the religious consciousness 
‘not only of Muslims but also everywhere else that it is small wonder when in 
much of modern literature in the different languages of the Muslim world Islam, 
cither in its official or in its popular form, appears as the attitude of old- 
fashioned, middle-class or simple people (a kind of attitude formerly called, often 
condescendingly, ‘the faith of the old women of the community’).# The excesses 
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‘of ‘saint-worship” are banded just as much as “molla-ism’, the attitude of the 
hardline religious orthodoxy, of lawyer-divines or religious teachers, whose 
behaviour is often incompatible with the ideals that they preach. In poctry, one 
‘may find, at least for a moment, a return to figures of the mystical tradition such 
as al-Hallaj who, however, are interpreted as representatives of a free, loving 
religiosity and are posited against narrow orthodoxy or, even more, depicted as 
rebels against the ‘establishment’ or a government considered to be a traitor w 
the ideals of true Islam. An additional problem is that the majority of modern, 
‘educated Muslims are used to thinking in either English or French and have to 
find a new language to express their ideas which, again, are largely coloured by 
their acquaintance with Wester literary models rather than’ with classical 
Islamic ones. For many Muslims are now born in a completely un-Islamic 
environment, and often come from & background that has nothing in common 
with the traditional Islamic settings, The various strands of Muslims ~ either 
born Muslims or converts ~ in the usa, the Indians and Pakistanis in the Uk, the 
‘Turks in Germany and the Algerians in France offer the most divergent 
approaches to what seems to them ‘true Islam’ as well as to the problem of the 
tnna; and recent Western converts again add new shades of understanding to 
the picture, shades that alternate between theosophical mysticism and strictest 
observant, normative Islam.* They no longer read and write in. the classical 
languages of the Islamic world, and when their brethren and sisters in the 
Middle Bast do, they perhaps try to couch their message in an antiquated Arabic 
style, oF else shape their native tongues (Persian, Urdu, even more Turkish) to 
cope with the exigencies of our time, 

For the influence of European languages in both vocabulary and syntax, let 
alone thought patterns, on the ‘Islamic’ languages creates a literary idiom quite 
different from the classical one, so that many of the precious and meaningful 
images or expressions of previous times are irretrievably lost, Alternatively, 
allusions to and terms from the religious traditions are used in such a skilful way 
that the non-Muslim reader barely recognizes the ‘blasphemous’ meaning that a 
seemingly harmless sentence or image may contain. 

But usually, the younger generation both of Western-educated Muslims in the 
East and those who have grown up in the West know precious little of their own, 
tradition; everyone who has taught classical literature in Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian or Urdu to native speakers of these languages experiences this break with 
the tradition. And it is understandable that ‘fundamentalism’, with its return to 
and stem observance of time-honoured models, emerges as a reaction to such 
overly Westernizing trends. 

Westernization goes together with a diminishing knowledge of the sacred 
language, Arabic, but also with anempts wo de-Arabicize the Islamic world. A 
tendency expressed decades ago by Turkish reformers such as Zia Gokalp is 
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typical of such movements, whose fruits are seen, for example, in the 
secularization of Turkey (where, however, a strong feeling for Islamic values 
continues beneath the Westernized surface), Similar approaches can also be 
found in India in the work of scholars like A. A. A. Fyzce, while Iqbal advocated 
a return to the central sanctuary, to Mecca, which should go together with a 
revival of the original, dynamic and progressive Islam. And what will be the 
post-modernist perceptions of Islam of which the brilliant Pakistani anthropolo- 
‘gist Akbar S. Ahmad speaks?” 

Nathan Soderblom once defined the use of the negation in the ‘prophetic’ 
and the ‘mystical’ type of religion: the "prophetic No’ is exclusive, as is the [a aha 
illa“Llah in the shahada: “No deity save God; and whatever is against this absolute 
truth is dangerous, prohibited, sinful and, as the Muslim would say, has to be cut 
off ‘with the sword of lt (which in its graphic form somewhat resembles a two 
exiged sword), ‘The ‘mystical No’, on the other hand, is inclusive, and that is 
expressed in the transformation of the sAakada into the words, lt mawjida ila Allah, 
“there is nothing existent but God’, who includes everything: 

‘This twofold orientation of Islam towards the pahir and the bétin, the exoteric 
‘prophetic’ and the esoteric “mystical” stance, has continued down through the 
centuries. It is clearly visible in Indian Islam, for example where one finds the 
"Mecea-oriented’ normative piety of the theologians who stil felt ‘in exile” in the 
subcontinent although their families had lived in India for hundreds of years, 
while the ‘India-oriented’ current emphasized the compatibility of Islam with the 
indigenous traditions and achieved amazing synthetic results, for example in 
mystical folk poetry. 

It is also possible w see the inner-Islamic tensions expressed in terms of 
“nomos-oriented’ and ‘eromoriented’ religion: normative Islam is, no doubt, 
nomos-oriented, built upon the Law in which God’s will is revealed, and 
therefore averse to movements and people that seem to break out of the sacred 
limits of the Law to indulge in practices not exactly compatible with the norms, 
‘That is especially the case in a large part of Sufism, which expressed itself in 
poetry, music and even dance with an emphasis on feeling and ‘tasting’ ~ in 
short, in ecstatic movements which are typical of the eros-oniented (in the widest 
sense of the term) attitude. ‘Sober’ Sufis often tried to strike a balance between 
both aspects and to show that they were inseparably intertwined and that every 
‘unusual spiritual progress or event had to be weighed against the balance of the 
Law. For shar‘a, ‘Law’, and fagiga, “Divine Truth’, belong together just as the 
shahdda in its first part points to the Divine Reality and in its second part 10 the 
Law. Similarly, according to Qushayrt’s remark, the sentence in the Fata, snitka 
na‘budu, “Thec we worship’, points to the Law, while its continuation, iyaka 
nasta’n, “To Thee we turn for help’, refers to the Divine Reality * 

‘The Law promises, perhaps even guarantees, the human being’s posthumous 
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salvation, while in the mystical trends the tendency is to ‘touch’ the Divine here 
and now, to reach not so much a blessed life in the Hereafter (which is only a 
kind of continuation of the present state) but rather the immediate experience of 
Love. The Sufis’ ecstatic experiences and at times unbridled utterances could 
lead to death (both mystical death and execution by the government), while 
normative theology shows the way to perfect happiness during one’s fife by 
dutifully following the right path and obeying God's laws. The poets 

this contrast by speaking of ‘gallows and minbar’ the mystical lover will die for his 
love; the sober preacher will call people to obedience from the minbar, the pulpit; 
and yet gallows and pulpit are made frorn the sarne wood.” 

‘When William James claims that "sobriety says No while drunkenness says 
Yes, this statement is very applicable to the ‘prophetic’ and the *mystical’, the 
exclusive and the inclusive No in Islam or, as we saw earlier (see above, p. 191) 
to the juxtaposition of gurb al-fardd, the proximity reached by the punctual 
fulfilment of ritual duties, which is the prophets’ way, and qurb an-naue@fil, the 
proximity reached by supererogative works, which is the way of God's fHends, 
the aulért. 

Agaits, while the Prophet said: ‘We do not know Thee as it behoves”, the Sufi 
Bayezid Bistamt called out: ‘Sublin’, ‘Praise to me! If we are to believe legend, 
it was the contrast between these two utteranices that awakened Mawlant Ramt 
to the spiritual life. Romi, so itis told, fainted when listening to Shams’s shocking 
question about whether Bayezid or the Prophet was greater, a question based on 
the two men’s respective sayings that express the human reactions to the meeting 
with the Divine, The tensions between the two poles of religious experienee, that 
of the prophet, who knows his role ax humble ‘servant’, and that of the mystic, 
who loses himelf in loving union, became clear to him, 

‘There are, however, many different reactions of Muslims to the experience of 
the Numinous besides these two basic forms. There is unending awe, an awe like 
the one felt when one approaches the mighty Lord, the King of all kings ~ such 
tn awe is an attitude expressed best in prayer and reflected in prayer poems. 

Awe before the mpsterium bemendum is natural, but one has also to reckon with 
fear ~ fear of the terrible Day of Judgment; fear when thinking of God's Justice 
with which one will be confronted on that day; fear of His ‘ruses’, the sudden 
changes by which He confuses those who are all-too-secure on the way and then 
meet with unexpected hardships; and if'a wanderer may be too advanced to fear 
God's ruses, one may still fear being deprived of God's presenee, of the consoling 
feeling that He is watching here and now and that He is eternal when everything 
else will perish; and the mystic who has “found” the Divine beloved may fear 
being separated from Him, a thought more terrible than Hellfire. 

But there is also hope, the hope of the mercifill God's endless capacity for 
forgiving one’s sins and mistakes. Fear and hope, as the traditional saying claims, 
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are ‘the two wings by which the soul flies towards God’, for too much fear stifles 
_ and paralyzes the soul, and too much hope can make humans frivolous and 
oblivious to their duties. Yet, hope always has the upper hand, as is understood 
from the fudith qué that one should ‘think well of God’ (see above, p. 223). 

‘On a different level, fear and hope are expressed in the stages of gabd and bast, 
depression and elation; that is, the anguish of the soul, which feels like “living in 
a needle’s eye’, when nothing is left but hope against all hope, and the elation 
during which the jubilant soul seems to encompass the entire universe, sees the 
world in radiant colours and sings of divine joy. These stages alternate in the 
course of one’s life, ‘The impression which the reader obtains is that the state of 
bast seems to dominate in mystical circles ~ how else is one to explain the 
thousands of ecstatic verses that translate the happiness of the lover who feels 
united with all and everything? Yet, the state of gab, depremion, is considered 
more valuable in the “yober’ traditions, for, while living through the dark night of 
the soul, one has to realize that there is only God to whom one can turn, and 
thus the ideal of pure worship of the One can be achieved better. 

As important as awe, fear and hope are, in Islam the encounter with God will 
nevertheless be most frequently called ‘faith’. Unquestioning faith in His power 
and wisdom requires the belief in the positive meaning of everything He decrees in 
His oternal wisdom, negative as it may seem. For people sometimes hate something, 
and yet they will discover its positive aspects later on (cf, SGra 2:216). Such faith 
can be considered the most characteristic quality of the true believer. So also is 
tawakkul, absolure ‘wust in God’, Taeabhul was developed into a multilayered 
science of its own among the early Sulfls, but could not be maintained in its pure 
form, for that would have formed a complete impediment to any practical work, 

"not to mention to the believer's duties and responsibilities towards society. But, 
~ as an ideal, it remained a factor that largely coloured the Muslim's life. 

Love is certainly not an attitude which one expects to find on the general map 
of Islam, and the use of the term and the concept of love of God, oF reciprocal 
Jove between God and humans, was sharply objected to by the normative 

“theologians: love could only be love of God's commands, that is, strict 
obedience. Yet, it remained the central issue with the mystically-minded, whose 
love was directed first exclusively to God (one of whose names is al-wadid, ‘the 
Loving’, in Sara 11:90; 85:14) but then turned more and more to God's beloved, 
Jabib, namely the Prophet, love for whom became a highly important ingredient 
in Mustim life, And in many ecstatic love poems written in the Islamic, 
particularly the Persianate, world, one can barely discern whether the beloved 
‘object addressed is God, the Prophet, or a human being in whom the poet sees 
Divine beauty manifested. 

Love engenders gratitude and peace of mind: the concept of ifmi'nfn, the 
resting peacefully in God's will, plays a distinctive role in the Koran. ‘Is it not 
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that the hearts find peace by remembering God?" (Sara 19-28). It is this peace 
and stiliness reached through constant recollection of God which characterizes 
the soul's final stage. The concept of this peace and stiliness, which is a sign of 
yagi, the ‘absolute certainty’, has been combined with the legend of the opening 
‘of Muhammad's breast when he experienced a soothing coolness and quietude, 
One finds a beautiful interpretation of his event and the ensuing peaceful 
serenity in an unexpected source, namely in a sentence of the German author 
Jean Paul (4. 1825), who writes: 
Als Gott (nach der Fabel) die Hinde auf Muhammad legte, wurd’ ihm 
ciskalt; wenn cin unendlicher GenuB die Seele mit dem héchsten 
Enthusiasmus anrohrt and begabt, dann wird sie still und kat, denn 
‘nun ist sie auf ewig gewid, 
When God, according to the legend, placed His hands upon 
Muhammad, he tumed as cold as ice; when an infinite pleasure touches 
the soul and inspires her with the highest enthusiasm, she becomes 
quiet and cold, for now she is certain in eternity. 


‘This quiet, cool certainty of having reached the goal seems perhaps to contrast 
with the fiery, restless seeking and the never-resting striving on the path, and yet 
it is often mentioned by deeply religious people. 

Similarly, observers have often cmphasized the Muslim's seriousness in 
demeanour and general attitude, a seriousness typical of nomos-oriented reli 
gions; yet the inner joy does not lack either: the Sufi Aba Sa’id-i Abo’ L-Khayr is 
probably the most radiant example af the joy which, as Fritz Meier has lucidly 
shown, is an integral part of true Sufi life." 

Out of such an inner joy grows the praise and laud of God which permeates 
the whole universe. As the first Sara of the Koran begins with the words al-famdu 
lilth, “Praise be to God!, thus praise of God fils the created world, audible to 
those who understand the signs. Is not Muhammad's very name derived from 
the root bed, ‘to praise’? Thus he will carry the ‘banner of praise’ in the field of 
Renurrection when those who constantly praise the Lord will be, as popular 
tradition has it, the firt to enter Paradise.” 

Gerardus van der Leeuw has offered different typologies of religion, and one 
may wonder which one may be most suitable for Islam. When it comes to the 
human attitude to God, one would certainly say that Islamn is the ‘religion of 
servitude’ to God: the term ‘ahd, ‘slave’, for the human being points to this truth, 
as does the idea that ‘abduhu, ‘God's servant’, is the highest rank that a human 
being can reach (see above, p. 179). This servitude, in which all of creation is 
united, is best expressed in the prostration in ritual prayer. 

One can also speak of a ‘religion of the Covenant’, though it is not as 
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‘outspoken as in Judaism, where the Covenant is the true heart of religion (a fact 
mentioned several times in the Koran), Yet, the Primordial Covenant (Sara 
7172) is the metahistorical foundation of the relation between God and 
humankind: they have promised to acknowledge Him as the Lord and King at 
the’time before times, and thus are bound to obey Him to the Day of Judgment 
~ again as His servants." 

Another concept is that of ‘friendship with God’, connected in particular with 
Abraham, who is called thal! Allah, "God's friend’, But such friendship and close 
bond of relation is much more important in the use of the term wall (plural 
aoliya), This word, which occurs often in the Koran, points to the relation 
between the Divine Lord and His friends, or perhaps better ‘protégés’, who are 
under His protection and ‘have neither fear nor are they sad! (Sara 10:6). The 
whole development of the hierarchy of the auwliya’, the ‘friends of God! in Sufism, 
belongs to this sphere. Furthermore, the Shia term for ‘Als, wat Allah, singles out 
the Prophet's courin and son-in-law as the one who was especially honoured by 
God's protective friendship which He shows to those whom He elects, 

G. van der Lecuw speaks of the ‘religion of unrest’ when discussing ancient 
Israel, but this term can be applied as well to Islam, for God is never-resting 
Will: ‘neither slumber nor sleep seize Him’ (Sara 2-249), and "He is constantly in 
some work’ (SOra 55:29). 

‘The concepe of a ‘religion of unrest’, often forgotten in times when scholastic 
definitions seemed to overshadow and even conceal the picture of the living and 
acting God of the Koranic revelation, has been revived in the twentieth century 
by Iqbal, who never tired of emphasizing that Islam is a dynamic force and that 
it is the Living God of the Koran whom the Mustims should remember and to 
whom they should tum instead of indulging in Hellenizing mystico-philosophi- 
cal ideas of a mere prima cause which has receded completely from active 
involvement in the world. Indeed, many orientalists and religious historians, 
especially during the nineteenth century, have regarded Islam as a purely deistic 
religion, But many mystics had stressed the living and never-resting activity of 
God: the story that Ram tells both in his Diedn (0 no. 1,288) and in Fuki ma Aki 
(ch 27) is a good example of this point. One winter day, a poor schoolmaster saw 
a bear (apparently dead) drifting down a river in spate and, incited by the 
school-children to grab this wonderfal fur coat, jumped into the water but was 
grasped by the bear. Called back by the frightened children, he answered: ‘Td 
love to let the fur coat go, but it does not let me go!” Thus, Rami concludes, is 
God's mercy, love and power, which do not leave the poor human beings but 
follow them untiringly to draw them near. Already, three centuries earlier, the 
Iraqi mystic Niffart (4. 965) had symbolized God's never-resting will to save His 
creatures in a parable that was rightly compared to Francis Thompson's Hound of 


Heawen:'* 
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For God's power shows itself in His will, and He wills that humanity be saved; 
rally from this knowledge. ~ 

Itis the concept of will and obedience which, in van der Leeuw’s scheme, is 
typical of ancient Israel's religious stance. But again, the model fits Islam 
perfectly. Where in the Old Testament failures and mishaps are ascribed to the 
people's lack of obedience, the same is true in Islam, The Koran (SGra 3:152) 
blames the Muslim defeat in the battle of Uhud (625) upon the hypocrites and 
the disobedient Muslims: misfortune is a punishment for disobedience, Two of 
the most eloquent modem expressions of this feeling are Iqbal’s Urdu poems 
Shikoea and Jawib-i Shikwa, ‘Complaint’ and ‘God's answer to the complaint’ 
(written in 1911-12), in which the Muslims, lamenting their miserable situation in. 
the modern world, are taught by God's voice that it is their own fault: they have 
given up obedience and neglected their ritual duties, so how can they expect 
God to guide them after straying off the straight path? Did not the Koran often 
mention the fate of ancient peoples who disobeyed God and His messengers? 
‘Thus, in every historical catastrophe, the Muslim should discover an ‘ibra, a 
warning example for those who believe and understand, 

According to van der Lecuw’s model, Islam is the “religion of Majesty and 
Humility’ ~ a beautiful formulation which certainly hits the mark, as the whole 
chapter on Isham reveals his insight into Islam's salient features. Surrender, islam, 
to the Majesty beyond all majesties is required, and Temple Gairdner, as cited 
by van der Leeuw, despite his otherwise very critical remarks about Islam, speaks 
of ‘the worship of unconditioned Might’. Iam, according to another Christian 
theologian quoted by van der Lecuw, ‘takes God's sovereignty absolutely 
seriously’, and Muslims believe in God's power and might without any suspicion 
or doubt, Lately, J. C, Burgel has tried to show how Islamic culture develops out 
of the tension between God's omnipotence and the unceasing human attempt t 
ereate 4 power sphere of one’s own.’ It is the aniuide of unquestioning faith 
which, as van der Leeuw says, makes Islam ‘the actual religion of God’. And it 
may well be that this feeling of God's absolute omnipotence, which is the basts of 
Muslim faith at its best (and which is slightly criticized by van der Leeuw), shocks 
and even frightens human beings in a time of increasing distance from ‘God’, of 
secularization, of loss of the centre. 

‘The historian of religion would probably be surprised to see that Muslims 
have also called Islam the ‘religion of Love’, for Muhammad, so they claim, 
appropriated the station of perfect Love beyond any other prophet, since God 
took him as His beloved ~ Muammad (abibt. Therefore, Muhammad is regarded 
‘as the one who shows God's love and His will and thus guides humanity on the 
straight path towards salvation, as the Koran states: “Say: If you love God then 
follow me, so that God loves you" (Sara 4:31). He brought the inlibrated Divine 
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Word in the Koran, and he preached the absolute unity of God around which 
theology, philosophy and mystical thought were to develop. 

One can well understand that the words of the two-part shalida are the strong 
fortress in which the believer finds refuge; but nothing can be predicated upon 
God Himself "He was and is still as He was’. 

For the pious Muslim, islim shows itself everywhere in the universe ~ in the 
blood circulation, the movement of the stars in their orbits, in the growth of 
plants — everything is bound by islam, surrender and subordination to the 
Divinely-revealed Law, But this islam ~ as at Jeast Mawlana Mawdodr holds — 
then became finalized in historical Islam as preached by Muhammad," The 
differentiation which is made in Urdu between musim, someone or something 
that practises surrender and order by necessity, and mundman, the person who 
officially confesses Islam, is typical of this understanding, And this differentiation 
also underlies Goethe's famous verse in the West-Ostlicher Divan: 


Wenn Islam Ergebung in Gores Willen heift ~ 
Tn Islam leben und sterben wir alle. 


(If Islam means surrender to God's will, then all of us live and die in Islam. 

Historians have compared the Divine voice that was heard in Mecea to that 
of a lion roaring in the desert, and have often seen Islam as a typical religion of 
the desert, overlooking the fact that Islam was preached first and developed later 
in cities: in the beginning in the mercantile city of Mecca, later in the capitals of 
the expanding empire. ‘City’ is always connected with order, organization and 
{intellectual pursuits, while the desert is the dangerous land where spirits roam 
freely and where those possessed by the madness of unconditioned love may 
prefer to dwell; those who do not follow the straight path between two wells will 
perish there, 

It is the city that offers us a likeness of Islam, which can be symbolized as a 
house, based on the Koranic expression dar alvflam."* It looks indeed lke a 
house, a strong Oriental house, built of hard, well-chiselled stones and firmly 
resting on the foundation of the profession of faith and supported by four strong 
pillars (prayer, alms tax, fasting and pilgrimage). We may observe guards at its 
gate to keep away intruders and enemies, or see workmen with hammers and 
swords to enlarge parts of the building lest the shifting sand-dunes of the desert 
endanger it. We admire the fine masonry but find it at first glance rather simple 
and unsophisticated. But when entering the large building, we sec lovely gardens 
inside, reminiscent of Paradise, where watercourses and fountains refresh the 
weary wayfarer. ‘There is the horim, the women’s sacred quarters, where no 
stranger may enter because it is the sanctuary of Jove and union, 

‘The house is laid out with precious carpets and filled with fragrance, Many 
different people bring goods from the seven climates and discuss the values of 
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their gifts, and the Master of the house admonishes everyone to keep the house 


clean, for after crossing its threshold and leaving one’s sandals outside, one has 


entered sacred space. 


But where is one to find the builder and owner of the house? His work and 
His orders give witness to His presence, awesome and fascinating at the same 
lime, but human reason cannot reach Him, however much it exerts itself and 
tries to understand in which way He will protect the inhabitants of the House of 


Islam, of the house of humanity. 


Perhaps Rami can answer the human mind's never-ending question as to 
how to reach Him who is the Merciful and the Powerful, the Inward and the 
Outward, the First and the Last, the One who shows Himself through signs but 


can never be comprehended:'* 

Reason is that which always, day and night, is restless and without 
peace, thinking and worrying and tying to comprehend God even 
though God is incomprehensible and beyond our understanding. 
Reason is like a math, and the Beloved is like the candle, Whenever the 
moth casts itself into the candle, it burns and is destroyed ~ yet the true 
moth is such that it could not do without the light of the candle, ax 
much as it may suffer from the pain of immolation and burning, If 
there were any animal like the moth that could do without the light of 
the candle and would not cast itself into this light, it would not be a real 
moth, and if the moth should east itself into the candle's light and the 
candle did not burn it, that would not be a true candle, 

‘Therefore the human being who can live without God and does not 
undertake any effort is not a real human being; but if one could 
comprehend God, then that would not be God. That is the true human 
being: the one who never rests from striving and who wanders without 
rest and without end around the light of God's beauty and majesty, 
And God is the One who immolates the secker and annihilates him, 
and no reason can comprehend Him. 


NOTES, 


1. The number of works about different aspects of modern Islam increases almort 
daily, Some useful studies are: John J. Donohue and John L. Esposito (eds) 


2 C.HL Becker (1910), ‘Der kdam als Problem’; Johann Pick (198ta), “slam as a 
historical problem in European since 180°, About different 
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ways of dealing with Muhammad in earlier times, see Hans Haas (1916), Des 

Bild Mehammads im Wandel der Zeten. 

Johann Fuck (ig81b) "Die Rolle des Traditionalismus im Islam’; Sheila 

“McDonough (1980), The Authority of the Past. A Srdy of Three Muslin Moderns, 
Gramlich (1974b), ‘Vom islamischen an die “gute alte Zeit”. 
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fee fx comple Me 'M. Badawi (1971), Islam in modern Egyptian literature’. 


Minderheit’ idem (1991), “Eines Tages wird die Sonne im Westen aufgehen”, 
‘Auch in den USA gewinnt der Islam an Boden’. 
‘Akbar 8. Ahmad (1992), Pastroderniom ond Liam, Predcament and Poms 
Quibayrt (igi), Arnatla, p. 264; the same idea in Hujwrf (1911), Kashf al- 
aoe 139 

‘The expression is vsed in Nagirel Khusraw (192g), Dteds, p. 161; also i iden, tr 





Sy Bare 9, nach ad Made, pin 
\wland Mawdadt's views, often published in Urdu and translated into 
Taga uy sonmed op te Khured Abmod and 2 1. Ansari (ed) (1979), 
i i |. Nast, "Decadent 





tn, “Tabi the concept andthe prospect’, 17-3 a which the mahor 
tier to deve the necewity of technology for communication, organization and 
management in the religious and worldly areas from the central role of laid. 
‘An insighiful study of the problems is Fazhur Rahman (1979), ‘Islam: challenges 
and 





7. For the ‘House’, see Juan E. Campo (1991), The Other Side of Pavadive, andl A. 
Burckhardt 


Petruccioli (1085), itr af-fulam. Titws has attempted to show the 
truly ‘Islamic’ city in his beautiful book (1992) on Fes, City of Islam, 


Phi ma thi, end of ch, 10. 
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DECIPHERING 


THE SIGNS OF GOD 
A Phenomenological 
Approach to Islam 


Annemarie Schimmel 


(4 4 his is one of Schimmel’s most important books. It 
sums up a lifetime of scholarship on Islam and, more 
importantly, it puts her understanding of Islam into a 


phenomenological framework that will readily be 

appreciated by scholars and students of other religious 
traditions. It will be looked back upon as a landmark in bringing Islamic 
Studies into the mainstream of religious studies."-William C, Chittick 

‘The Quran constantly exhorts people to “look at the signs of god,’ signs that 
are hidden ‘in the horizons and in themselves.’ This book examines the 
mysteries of Islam using a phenomenological method to come closer to the 
true center of Muslim belief. 

Schimmel takes as her starting point the simplest ‘signs of god’-natural 
phenomena like stones, plants and animals, and their use in religious and 
symbolic language. She then moves on to less obvious signs, such as sacred 
time and space, ritual actions, forms of worship, the sacred individual, and the 
order of the community. She concludes with an examination of the individual's 
response to the mystery of the Divine, Based on both original classical sources 
and modem literature, as well as the author’s considerable personal experience, 
this is not only a fascinating survey of Islamic practices and beliefs, but also a 
broad and integrated overview of the phenomenology of Islam. 

‘Annemarie Schimmel was for many years Professor of Indo-Muslim Culture 
at Harvard University. She is author of numerous works, including /slam, An 
Introduction; and The Triumphal Sun: A Study of the Works of Jalaloddin Rumi, 
both published by SUNY Press; and the editor of the SUNY Press series, 
Muslim Spirituality in South Asia. Among the more unusual honors that have 
been awarded to her are the naming of a boulevard in Lahore, Pakistan, after her 
and the Levi Della Vida Medal for outstanding contributions to Islamic studies 
presented by the University of California. 





